Year  after  year,  cool  Bemberg*  rayon  sheers  have  scored 
tops  in  sales  pull  during  the  entire  summer  season.  That's 
your  cue  for  besting  the  summer  doldrums  with  Bemberg! 
Start  now  to  promote  Bemberg  to  the  fullest.  Tell  its 
cool  story  in  your  summer  advertising . . .  and  profit  from 
the  powerful  sales  pull  of  '^Bemberg  for  COOLNESS." 


...with  the 
powerful 
pull  of 


BEMBEinG 

Artsfocm^  ofRafon  yam 


*BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 


Modern  drama: 

Barker  Bros’  new  5  th  floor 

Leading  rolls: 

Bigelow  Carpets 


nTnnn! 


hen  l^>H  An|{el<‘H'  Iturker  Krtitt.  re¬ 
modeled  their  i'umoiis  store,  thev  fol¬ 
lowed  what  is  ftraclically  a  tradition 
among  America’s  leading  stores,  and 
ordered  Higelow  (Carpet  throughout. 

For  general  lieauty  and  long  wear: 
Bigelow’s  classic  (Jropoint,  the  top 
commercial-choice  carf)ct  with  its  un¬ 
cut  surface  that  resists  shading  .  .  . 
never  tattles  alMtiit  traffic  lanes. 

For  sfcecial  drama  in  decorator  room- 
settings:  such  Higelow  heauties  as 
I’.ontempora  . . .  Sonata  . . .  G'redo. 

.Most  stores,  hotels,  and  other  husiness 
estahlishments  fnni  it  easv  to  fill  their 
needs  from  the  rc'gular  Higelow  line. 

When  vou  have  occasion  to  plan  a 
carpi't  installation,  \on  may  well  find 
vour  prohlem  as  sim[ile  as  fingering  a 
Bigelow  swatch-Uiok. 

Bigelow's  own  (jirpet  ij>unsel  is  al¬ 
ways  available  to  help  yon  with  an\ 
problems,  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg¬ 
est.  Our  experts  will  help  vou  make 
your  carpeting  dollars  go  farthest . . . 
with  advice  on  most  siiilahle  types  of 
carpets,  designs,  and  colors. 

Bigelow  will  custom-plan  special  or¬ 
ders —  from  original  design  to  final  in¬ 
stallation.  One  of  our  26  ('.arpet  Coun¬ 
sel  offices  is  near  yon  —  waiting  for  your 
call. 


A  corner  of  Barker  Bros.’  remodeled  5th  floor.  Setting  by  Greta  Grossman. 
I.uxurious  textured  Contempora  carpet  by  Bigelow. 
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Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  You  Can  See. . .  Quality  You  Can  Trust. . .  Since  1825 

(The  Bulletin  ox  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gooda  Association)  June,  1948,  V’^olume  30,  No.  6.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Ctoods  Association, 

^^est  Jlst  Street.  New  York.  S3. 00  per  year  available  to  members  ot  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Reentered  as  second  class  matter. 
6.  1947,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  under  the  act  ot  March  3.  1879. 

Copyright  1947,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


“NOT  ON  MY  PAYROLL... 
BUT  WORKING  FOR  ME!” 


Railway  Express  is  part  of  everyone's 
business,  always  ready  to  go  to  work 
for  you  just  where  and  when  you 
need  it,  whether  you  use  its  nation¬ 
wide  shipping  facilities  daily  or  only 
occasionally. 

Now  available  to  Railway  Express 
—and  to  your  business— are  500  new, 
high-s  peed,  passenger  train- 
equipped  cars.  New  motor  vehicles, 
too,  are  part  of  the  constructive 
Railway  Express  effort  to  offer  you 
better  service. 

These  and  other  improvements 
take  time— and  money.  Add  to  them 
today's  higher  maintenance  and 
operating  costs  and  you  will  see  the 
necessity  for  adequate  rates  which 
are  helping  to  make  Railway  Express 
America's  high  standard  shipping 
service. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

. . .  Maintains  23,000  of¬ 
fices  (there's  one  near 
your  factory,  office  or 
home)  . . .  Uses  10,000 
passenger  trains  daily... 
Has  18,000  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  in  its  pick-up  and 
delivery  services... Offers 
extra -fast  Air  Express 
with  direct  service  to 
1,078  cities  and  towns. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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riCKT  STUFFING  "Qaick  at  a  Flask" 
wHk  YISIBll  Cyda  Bllllag  Rttonh 
nportt  W.  C.  SMpIlag  Co.,  ft.  Worth,  Toxm 


“Our  Remington  Rond  Visible  Cycle- 
Matic  filing  equipment  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  due  to  speed  in 
ticket  stuffing  and  convenience  in 
handling.  After  a  year’s  use,  if  we 
were  to  enlarge  our  facilities,  we 
would  unhesitatingly  buy  Cycle- 
Matic.  With  this  equipment  the  con- 
dition  of  our  accounts  is  visible  at 
all  times,  and  greatly  speeds  our 
clerks  in  checking  past  due  accounts.” 


All  the  old  headaches  experienced  by  the  W.  C. 
Stripling  Company  of  Fort  Worth  with  their  pre¬ 
vious  customer  accounting  system  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  by  their  new  Visible  Unified  Credit  and 
Collection  Record  with  Cycle-Matic  equipment 
Here’s  a  brief  ‘iirst-year-milestone’’  summary 
of  the  highly  profitable  advantages  realized  by 
this  progressive  merchandising  organization  of 
the  Southwest: 

Ladgars  consistantly  in  balance,  with  a  minimum  of 

trouble. 

Two  machines  do  the  work  of  eijfif  formerly  required. 

No  more  posting  to  wrong  accounts. 


First-of-  the-month  peak  loads  on  cashier’s  department 
eliminated;  remittances  come  in  steadily  all  month 
long. 

Employees  are  enthusiastically  pleased  with  change¬ 
over  to  Cycle  Billing. 

Customer  reaction  throughout  the  first  year’s  use  of 
Cycle  Billing  has  been  entirely  favorable. 

Cycle-Matic  benefits  are  “tailored  to  your 
measure”  for  any  department  store  customer  ac¬ 
counting  operation— large  or  small.  Write  today 
for  free  book:  Manual  of  Streamlined  Cycle 
Billing,  Retail  Stores  Department,  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


—  TMf  FIRST  MAMt  IN  BUSINiSS  SYSTtMS 
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HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


I  “In  all  tin*  lK*(lr(MMn  scenes  Tve  slu»t.  I’ve  not  seen  ImmIs 
•  like  tliis;  eiglit  liinnlrt'd  hnilt-in  springs  and  more 
insure  a  slnnibrons  bliss.  Can  yon  imagine  better  bisls, 
no  matter  where  we  go?”  asked  Dashing  Dave.  .\nd 
then — snrj)rise — the  “yes-man”  answered: 


Dashing  Dave,  Director  —  his  “yes-man”  clo.se  behind 
— dashed  into  town  from  Hollyw'CKxl,  and  said:  “I 
know  I’ll  fin<l  a  warm  and  frientlly  welcome  at  a  place 
we  both  can  rest;  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  where  yon 
really  are  a  guest. 


pennsyivN*^ 


I  “Or  take  the  Pennsylvania  bath,”  declaimed  Director 
•  Dave.  “Of  water  hot,  of  towels  white,  and  extra  soap 
I  rave.  Why,  when  I  finish  bathing  I'm  as  sweet  as 
any  baby.”  The  “yes-man”  took  a  look  at  Dave,  and 
glumly  mumbled:  “Maybe." 


If  o.sc’ars  were  pa.s.sed  out  for  meals  th«‘re<l  oe  a 
triple  winner.  The  Penn.sylvania'd  win  one  each,  for 
breakfa.st,  lunch,  and  dinner.  The  genius  of  the  chef.s,” 
said  Dave,  “beneath  their  tall  white  caps,  is  ahno.st 
equal  to  my  own.”  The  “yes-man”  groaned:  “ I'erhaps." 


PENNSYLVANIA 

"“'“""OnUMNewyoRK 

. 


•  “The  theaters  where  my  pictures  play,  the  city’s 

•  smartest  stores,  the  business  districts,  too,”  said  Dave, 
“are  close  to  Statler’s  doors.  .\nd  soon  there’ll  be  a 
Statler  in  Los  Angeles,  no  less!  Won’t  that  be  swell?” 
The  “ycs-num”  grinned,  and  shouted:  “Te«,  YES!” 


P.  S.  Now  you  can  make  your  reservations  by  teletyia;! 
Complete  teletype  service  is  now  in  operation  in  every 
Statler  Hotel.  For  immediate  replie.s,  without  uncer¬ 
tainty,  use  the  teletype  service  near  you. 


T’S  THE  NEW 


V^stinghouse 


UALITY 


llleettic 


No  longer  are  electric  Htairw  ay^  reserved 
for  big  stores  alone!  Now — every  store 
can  afford  the  traffic -building  benefits 
of  electric  stairways  to  bring  first  floor 
traffic  to  every  floor  .  .  .  because  West- 
inghouse  has  introduced  the  first  low 
cost,  high  quality  electric  stairway. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  thought  that 
electric  stairways  were  not  for  jour  store 
because  of  the  high  cost.  And,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Westinghouse  "Limited 
Budget”  electric  stairway,  you  were 
probably  right. 

But  now,  this  is  all  changed.  Now, 
you  can  afford  to  increase  upper  floor 
sales  with  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stair¬ 


way.  l)esigne»l  to  handle  steady  traffic 
flow  at  90  feet  a  minute,  it  features 
two-step  levelling  at  top  and  bottom, 
trip-proof  combplates,  extended  hand¬ 
rails  top  and  bottom _ and  many  other 

“extras”  for  maximum  safety  and  con¬ 
venience.  It  has  buffed  and  anodized 
aluminum  balustrades  for  a  beauty  that 
harmonizes  with  and  enhances  the  eye 
appeal  of  your  store  interior. 

The  best  way  to  determine  if  this  is 
your  electric  stairway  is  to  ask  for  a 
survey  of  your  store.  Just  write  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator 
Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey 
City  4,  N.  J.  There  is  no  obligation. 


AVhstin^ouse 


ELEVATOR 
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"WELL,  FOR  MY  MONEY,"  THE  OWNER  SAID, 


I’m  for  any  materials  that  cut 
cost  of  alterations” 


Q-FIoor  is  a  steel  subfloor. 

The  cells  are  crossed  over 
by  raceways  carrying  the 
wires  for  every  electrical 

service,  today’s  and  the  _ _ 

future’s.  The  steel  subfloor 
is  topped  by  a  thin  concrete  I 

fill  and  covered  with  any 
surfacing  material  you  j 

desire.  ,  r 


Look  at  Robertson  Q-Floor  as  a  merchandising  facility. 

The  over-all  electrical  availability  protects  a  store  against 
mechanical  obsolescence. 

Get  the  details  from  a  book  if  you  want,  but  under¬ 
stand  this:  an  electrical  outlet  can  be  established  on  every 
six-inch  area  of  the  Q-Floor  literally  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
without  digging  a  trench.  Just  a  small  hole,  no  muss  or  fuss. 

This  means  that  a  Q-Floor  store  has  permanently 
flexible  layouts.  Partitions  and  electrical  outlets  can  be 
changed  with  a  minimum  of  expense.  Buyers  can  have  as 
many  new  outlets  as  they  want  as  fast  as  they  want  them. 
With  a  Q-Floor,  no  amount  of  as-yet-unmarketed  electrical 
appliances  to  demonstrate  can  ever  obsolete  your  store. 

Builders  sometimes  forget,  floors  are  what  the  store  is 
for.  It’s  where  the  investment  earns  its  keep.  Yet  they  are 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost.  And  this  electrical 
feature  of  Robertson  Q-Floors  is  something  that  keeps  a 
store  young  in  facilities  long  after  its  facade  has  been 
hopelessly  outmoded. 

As  for  the  cost  of  steel  floors — they  cost  less  than  the 
carpet  to  cover  them!  And  steel  gives  you  a  faster  completion 
date.  That’s  what  counts — never  mind  the  starting  date. 

If  you  want  the  facts  on  that — see  the  book  again. 


Q-Floor  comes  pre-cut.  Two  men  can  lay 
32  sq.  ft.  in  30  seconds.  Construction  is  dry, 
noncombustible,  clean,  free  from  forms, 
falsework  and  fire  hazard.  Q-Floors  so  speed 
up  construction  that  they  actually  cut  20  to 
30%  off  building  time.  As  for  steel  delivery 
dates — you  have  to  allow  for  demolition  and 
excavation  and,  by  that  time,  the  steel  is 
ready.  It’s  been  so  with  the  largest,  most 
modern  stores  of  the  postwar.  Q-Floor’s  dry 
construction  gives  money  a  much  earlier 
revenue  date. 


For  more  data,  see  your  architect  or  write 


Pittsburgh  22,  Punno. 


OfficM  in  so  PriiKipal  CHim 


^  WorIJ-Widt  Building  Snrviee 
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Complete  amortization  —  which  includes  principal  reduction, 
interest  at  6%,  liability  insurance,  power  consumption  and 
full  maintenance  —  can  be  as  little  as  $8.71  a  day  for  a 
New  OTIS  “32”  Escalator.® 

This  represents  a  33%  reduction  from  the  price  of  our  former 
two-foot  Escalator.  The  reason?  The  new  OTIS  “32"  Escalator 
has  been  specifically  designed  for  small  store  installation.  Its 
maximum  rise  is  23  feet.  Its  width  is  32"  measured  5"  below 
the  handrail.  That’s  width  where  you  need  it  to  carry  a 
mother  and  child  comfortably.  Its  supporting  structure  is  25% 
lighter,  more  compact.  Its  drive  machine  is  self-contained. 
And  its  installation  takes  less  time  and  is  less  disturbing  to 
surrounding  sales  areas. 

The  new  OTIS  “32“  Escalator  is  the  equal  of  any  Escabtor 
in  safety,  in  attractiveness  and  in  ruggedness  that  makes  for 
long  life  and  low  maintenance.  And  further,  its  rated  capacity 
of  5,000  customers  an  hour,  is  25%  greater  than  a  two-foot 
moving  stairway. 

FREE!  If  you'd  like  to  see  how  compactly  a  low  cost  OTIS 
“32“  Escalator  can  be  instaHed  in  your  building,  you’ll  be 
interested  in  reading  the  new  OTIS  "32"  Bulletin  B-700-V. 
Write  for  your  copy.  Address:  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260 
1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


S^ICIALTY  STORES  that  find  it  impossible  or  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  expand  at  street-level  con  now  use  less  ex¬ 
pensive  second  floor  space.  OTIS  "32"  Escalators  provide 
ottrzctive  street-level  occessibility. 


DIRARTMENT  STORES  con  now  distribute  customer  traffic 
more  evenly  over  the  entire  store  with  OTIS  "32"  Escala¬ 
tors.  Merchandise  can  be  strategically  high-spotted  at 
landing  areas.  Escalator-viewed  displays  can  be  used  to 
attract  customers  to  surrounding  areas. 


CHAIN  STORES  can  now  provide  the  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  needed  to  match  the  merchandising  capacity  of  the 
basement.  OTIS  "32"  Escalators  can  easily  carry  one 
person  per  hour  for  every  five  square  feet  of  sales  area 
during  peak  shopping  periods — inexpensively. 
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LET’S  ARGlltl 


The  Department  Store  and  lational  Dranils 


By  Lew  Hahn 


T\  URING  the  latest  two  decades  the  attitude  of  depart- 
ment  stores  generally  has  undergone  a  decided 


change  in  the  matter  of  nationally-advertised  brands  of 
merchandise.  There  was  a  long  period  during  which  de¬ 
partment  store  opposition  and  suspicion  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  advertised  a  brand  to  the  public  was  very 
real.  Department  store  retailers  then  proceeded  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  wisest  policy  to  follow  was  to 
build  their  own  good  will,  rather  than  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’.  We  think  the  leading  stores  have  not  experienced 
any  change  of  thought  concerning  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  build  the  good  will  of  their  own  stores,  but 
many  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  through  handling 
branded  lines  which  the  public  has  come  to  believe  in, 
they  are  building  their  own  good  will  along  with  that  of 
the  manufacturers  whose  brands  they  carry. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  unfortunately, 
there  were  a  number  of  incidents  which  received  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  which  could  not  do  other  than  cause 
retailers  to  regard  the  nationally-advertising  manufac¬ 
turers  with  considerable  suspicion.  We  recall  the  time 
when  a  men’s  clothing  retailer  in  New  York  City  who  had 
built  his  whole  business  around  a  certain  well-known 
brand  of  clothing  was  suddenly  deprived  of  that  line  by 
the  manufacturer,  who  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  do 
business  with  another  retail  clothing  concern  which  had 
several  stores,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  with  the 
single-store  retailer  who  had  introduced  the  line  to  the 
New  York  public.  This  action  by  the  manufacturer  prac¬ 
tically  put  the  unfortunate  retailer  out  of  business.  Small 
wonder  that  many  other  retailers  hesitated  to  put  them¬ 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  manufacturers. 

Then  too,  a  certain  arrogance  seemed  to  develop 
among  some  of  the  nationally-advertising  resources.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  advertising  fraternity 
seemed  to  believe  the  power  of  national  advertising  was 
so  great  that  a  few  strong  pages  in  the  magazines  could 
compel  the  retailer  to  carry  a  line  whether  or  not  he 
wished  to  do  so.  We  had  a  personal  experience  with  a 
great  manufacturer  of  a  widely-advertised  product.  The 
manufacturer  decided  to  cut  his  margin  for  the  retailer 
from  40  per  cent  to  33  It  was,  from  the  retail  stand¬ 
point,  just  one  of  those  arbitrary  things.  The  merchan- 
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disc  manager  of  the  store  informed  the  manufacturer's 
representative  that  under  those  circumstances  the  store 
no  longer  would  make  any  effort  to  sell  the  goods.  He  was 
met  with  the  arrogant  statement:  “You  will  sell  more 
than  you  ever  sold  before — we  will  send  the  public  in 
to  demand  it.”  The  deadlock  lasted  about  three  months 
and  then  the  manufacturer  restored  his  40  per  cent 
margin. 

Of  course,  these  things  are  in  the  past.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  the  attitude  of  any  responsible  manu¬ 
facturer  now  would  be  to  risk  the  distribution  he  has 
built  up  by  engaging  in  such  practices.  Another  item  for  i 
consideration  is  that  antagonism  unquestionably  breeds 
antagonism.  The  fact  that  so  many  department  stores 
in  those  days  detoured  the  nationally-advertised  brand 
probably  was  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the  top-lofty 
attitude  of  some  of  the  manufacturers.  In  more  recent 
times  there  have  been  many  indications  of  growing  co¬ 
operation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  stores,  al¬ 
though  there  still  remain  some  manufacturers  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  believe  that  retailing  is  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  These  seem  to  think  that  since  they  make  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  they  create  demand  by  advertising  it,  the 
retail  store  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  convenient 
handing-out  depot. 

However  these  things  be,  there  is  no  doubt  the  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  lines  are  here  and  that  many  of  Tl 
them  are  preferred  by  a  lot  of  consumers.  Therefore,  it  mi 
would  appear  the  principal  problem  of  the  stores  is  to  in 
determine  what  their  policy  is  going  to  be,  what  brands  mi 
they  intend  to  carry,  and  how  far  they  mean  to  go  in 
pushing  such  branded  merchandise.  We  do  not  like  th 
to  think  the  time  ever  will  come  when  the  average  d^  st( 
partment  store  will  do  business  entirely,  or  chiefly,  on  by 
nationally-advertised  lines.  It  would  seem  to  be  highly  br 
intelligent  to  attempt,  from  time  to  time,  to  decide  what 
proportion  of  the  store’s  entire  volume  should  be  done  its 
on  advertised  lines.  Any  limit  so  set  should,  of  course,  be  fa^ 
flexible  and  subject  to  amendment  periodically,  b  >9 
should  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how  popular  any  ad 
brand  may  be,  there  always  will  be  a  large  segment  of  th 
the  public  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  sold  bi 
on  brands  and  who  will  be  more  interested  in  the  store »  ra 
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own  offerings.  Some  stores,  especially  those  working 
closely  with  a  powerful  and  coordinateil  group  of  other 
stores,  have  made  very  good  progress  in  developing 
brands  which  the  retailers  themselves  control.  This  de¬ 
velopment  should  not  he  discontinued  or  unduly 
dwarfed. 

It  should  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  those  who 
have  seriously  undertaken  to  develop  their  own  brands 
have  found  it  is  not  so  easy  as  the  uninitiated  may  think. 
One  of  the  principal  values  in  a  good  branded  line  should 
be  continuing  uniformity  and  dependability  of  quality. 
Where  the  brand  owner  does  not  control  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  it  is  not  easy  to  assure  standardized  quality  in  the 
product.  The  matter  of  establishing  standards,  in  itself, 
is  a  serious  problem.  From  their  experience  with  the 
public,  retailers  are  in  excellent  position  to  know  what 
the  public  may  want,  but  from  their  unfamiliarity  with 
production  they  may  not  know  how  to  get  what  is  wanted, 
or  to  maintain  those  things  once  they  have  been  secured. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  creation  of  a  good  branded 
line  than  merely  the  adoption  of  a  cute  name  and  a  fancy 
lahel. 

At  this  point  we  came  upon  a  recent  issue  of  “Retail 
Grey  Matter”  in  which  the  question  of  the  department 
store  and  the  branded  line  is  discussed  very  interestingly. 
We  suggest  you  look  it  up,  the  June  issue.  One  statement 
made  in  that  little  publication  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
double  edge.  That  writer  points  out  that  the  department 
store  has  acquired  “formidable  rivals  in  the  field  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  masses.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
rivals  are  “tending  toward  a  weakening  sameness”. 

“One  aspect  of  this  sameness,”  the  article  says, 

“is  their  bias  against  the  advertised  brand. 
Either  because  they  are  concentrating  on  the 
low-end  market,  or  for  other  reasons  which  need 
not  be  analyzed  at  this  moment,  the  new  mass 
distributors  show  a  favoritism  for  the  private 
brand  or  for  their  own  brands.  That’s  true  of 
the  mail-order  chains,  the  Penney  chain. 
Camble-Skogmo,  etc.,  etc.  Even  the  variety 
chains  merely  tolerate  the  advertised  brand — 
and  then  only  in  a  few  departments  or  for  win¬ 
dow  dressing  in  other  departments.” 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  argue,  “The  department  store 
must  establish  an  identity  of  its  own.  It  cannot — except 
m  perhaps  a  few  instances — continue  to  grow  if  it  is 
merely  another  mass  distributor.” 

The  question  well  may  be  raised — what  has  made 
these  chains  “formidable  rivals”  for  the  department 
^tore?  By  the  writer’s  own  statement,  it  has  not  been 
by  basing  their  appeal  upon  the  nationally-advertised 
brands. 

Another  question  which  should  be  answered — and 
Its  answer  should  be  on  the  basis  of  coldly  calculated 
facts  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  partisanship  either  for  or 
sgainst  brands — is  this:  does  the  devotion  to  nationally 
advertised  brands  establish  an  “identity  of  its  own”  for 
*he  department  store,  or  does  the  pushing  of  private 
brands  have  a  greater  influence  in  creating  such  a  sepa¬ 
rate  identity? 


It  seems  to  us  there  are  many  good  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  brands  which  are  popular  with  a  large  segment  of 
consumers  and  the  average  department  store  will  want 
to  carry  those  brands  which  its  customers  want.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  large  department  store  can  expect  to  live 
and  thrive  without  gathering  to  itself  a  great  deal  of 
business  from  what  is  styled  the  masses.  The  chains 
apparently  have  found  that  this  business  is  more  readily 
cultivated  by  other  merchandise  than  that  which  is 
branded  and  nationally  advertised.  Unless  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  willing  to  surrender  this  trade  without  a 
struggle,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  experience  of  these  “formidable  rivals.”  Thus,  while 
the  “better  class  trade”  may  be  wooed  effectually  with 
national  brands,  the  store  which  needs  this  mass  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  turn  over  its  operation  completely,  or 
chiefly,  to  nationally-advertised  brands. 

The  nationally-advertised  brands  are  here  and  they 
must  be  reckoned  with  because  many  of  them  do  enjoy 
a  wide  public  acceptance.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
every  effort  which  may  lead  to  closer  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation  between  the  manufacturers  of  impor¬ 
tant  branded  lines  and  retailers  should  be  encouraged. 
Probably,  if  responsible  retailers  were  to  make  known  to 
such  manufacturers  those  elements  in  their  relationship 
which  may  have  been  objectionable  to  retailers,  the 
manufacturers  could  be  depended  upon  to  correct  their 
practices  in  such  regard.  First  of  all,  the  manufacturers 
should  be  willing  to  recognize  that  even  though  they 
make  the  merchandise  and  advertise  it  to  the  public, 
there  is  much  left  for  the  retailer  to  do.  Any  idea  that 
the  retail  function  is  a  merely  supplemental  one  should 
be  banished.  The  manufacturers  also  need  to  understand 
that,  beyond  the  barest  minimum  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising  of  nationally-advertised  lines,  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  want  to  be  controlled  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  too  much  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  decide  everything 
for  the  retailer,  when  he  must  buy,  what  he  must  buy, 
w'here  in  the  store  it  must  be  sold,  the  price  at  which  it 
must  be  sold,  how  much  the  retailer  must  advertise  it 
and  other  details  which  cannot  be  other  than  the  retail¬ 
er’s  obligation  to  decide.  After  all,  the  retail  store  does 
belong  to  its  owners.  It  must  sink  or  swim  according  to 
the  ability  of  those  owners  to  make  advantageous  deci¬ 
sions  in  their  own  merchandising  operations.  No  matter 
how  enthusiastically  the  manufacturer  may  view  his  own 
line,  and  no  matter  how  glowingly  his  advertising  agency 
may  prepare  copy  for  national  advertising,  goods  do  not 
sell  themselves  and  a  successful  store  must  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  than  any  particular  line  of  goods. 

With  misunderstandings  cleared  away,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  to  cooperate,  there  unquestionably  is 
an  important  place  in  the  average  department  store  for 
reliable  and  proven  branded  lines,  especially  those  which 
are  the  products  of  manufacturers  who  do  not  seek  to 
exercise  undue  control  over  the  stores  which  stock  and 
push  their  lines.  The  good  merchant  has  for  his  first  and 
most  important  business  policy  the  obligation  to  provide 
for  his  public  the  best  goods  at  the  fairest  price,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  nationally  advertised  or  not. 
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perating  Results, 

By  John  J.  Kavanagh, 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


Some  Significant  Storewide9  Tradewide  Figures 

Net  profit,  after  taxes,  was  4.2%  to  sales.  .  .  .  Gross  margin  declined 
to  36.2%,  about  the  same  as  the  1936-1937  ratio.  In  1946  gross 
margin  was  36.7%,  exactly  the  same  as  the  1939  performance.  .  .  . 
Markdowns  increased  to  7.2%.  In  1946  this  figure  was  6.2%.  .  .  . 
Dollar  sales  increased  by  4%  over  1946;  but  transactions  declined 
4%.  Basement  sales  increased  at  a  rate  of  6%  against  3%  for  the 
main  store.  .  .  .  Average  annual  inventories  increased  13%.  .  .  . 
Returns  mounted  to  7.1%  of  gross  sales.  The  1946  returns  figure  was 


6.6%;  the  1939  figure,  9.2%. 


IN  1947  dollar  sales  £or  department  stores  and  specialty 
^stores  moved  upward  a  typical  four  p)er  cent  over  1946. 
All  store  groups  shared  almost  equally  in  this  modest  im¬ 
provement,  except  for  specialty  stores,  which  had  a  gain 
of  only  one  per  cent  over  1946. 

For  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  of  a  million  dollars 
and  over,  outstanding  dollar  sales  gains  were  recorded  in 


the  following  departments: 

Major  Appliances  .  68% 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Equipment  -f-  39% 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings .  -|-  24% 

Sheet  Music,  Records  and  Accessories  -j-  19% 


It  is  evident  that  durable  goods  contributed  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  upward  trend  in  store  sales.  However,  1947 
saw  a  distinct  change  in  the  pattern  of  consumer  purchases 
of  luxury  merchandise  and  soft  goods.  This  was  indicated 


by  loss  of  sales  in  such  departments  as: 

Oriental  Rugs  —  12% 

Blankets,  Comforters  and  Spreads  —  11% 

Linens  —  11% 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Suits  —  10% 

Negligees  and  Robes .  —  8% 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses  —  4% 


Significantly,  the  increase  in  sales  activity  was  greater  in 
Basement  Departments  than  in  the  Main  Store.  This  re¬ 
verses  a  long-time  trend.  In  1946,  Main  Store  gained  a  24 
per  cent  sales  increase  over  1945,  while  the  Downstairs  Store 
advanced  17  per  cent.  But  in  1947  the  Main  Store  had  a 
sales  gain  of  three  f>er  cent  over  1946  while  the  Basement 
Departments  gained  six  p>er  cent.  All  Basement  Depart¬ 
ments  except  Millinery  registered  sales  increases,  ranging 
from  three  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  over  1946.  In  the  Main 
Store,  of  the  87  departments  reporting  data  on  sales  per  cent 
to  last  year,  40  departments  showed  declines  from  the  1946 
level. 

As  might  be  expected,  specialty  stores,  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  hard  lines,  generally  reflected  sales  losses  in  the 
major  departments.  Exceptions,  however,  were  typically 


evidenced  for: 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs  33% 

Men’s  Clothing  +  15% 

Dresses  +  12% 

Women’s  Hosiery  .  +  8% 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits  -|-  5% 


On  the  basis  of  departments  which  typically  account  for 
two  jjer  cent  or  more  of  total  store  sales,  for  department 
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and  specialty  stores  over  $1,000,000  sales  volume,  best  gains 
were  shown  in  1947  for: 
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Major  Appliances 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Men’s  Clothing 
Women’s  Hosiery 

Important  sales  losses  were  evidenced  for: 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 


+  68% 
+  24% 
+  16% 

+  11% 


Other  departments  in  this  category  registered  losses  or 
gains  of  from  one  to  four  per  cent. 

No  important  deviations  from  the  1946  trends  in  depart¬ 
mental  sales  per  cent  to  total  store  were  observed  except  for 
Men’s  Clothing,  and  Major  Appliances.  The  majority  of 


the  common  departments  in  the  typical  store  maintained 
their  sales  positions  in  relation  to  total  store.  However,  a 
one  per  cent  shift  in  sales  volume  from  the  Main  Store  in 
favor  of  the  Basement  Store  was  suggestive  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  downstairs  operations  during  1947.  In 
sf)ecialty  stores  there  was  noted  a  similar  growth  in  the 
projwrtion  of  business  transacted  in  the  Basement  Store. 

Physical  Volume  Declines 

Measured  by  the  number  of  transactions,  ref)orting  stor« 
experienced  a  decline  in  the  physical  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  moved  over  retail  counters  during  1947.  Revers¬ 
ing  a  seven  year  upward  climb,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
transactions  index  (1939  =  100)  dropped  to  138  in  1947 
from  the  144  peak  reached  in  1946.  This  represents  a  low- 
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eied  activity  of  4.2  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  sales  transactions 
remaineti  ‘18  per  cent  above  the  1939  level. 

In  contrast,  specialty  store  transactions  were  typically 
under  I9t6  by  nine  per  cent.  Stores  in  the  5-10  million 
dollar  sales  group  took  second  place  in  the  lowered  sales- 
iheck  volume  by  a  drop  of  six  per  cent  from  the  prior  year. 

Departments  having  high  dollar  sales  volume  in  relation 
to  total  store  had  sales  activity  declines  to  29  jjer  cent  from 
1946,  except  for  Major  Appliances,  which  had  a  gain  of  33 
per  cent  in  transactions  for  1947  over  the  earlier  year.  The 
highest  gains  for  1947  over  1946  in  the  number  of  sales- 
ihecks  handled  were  representatively  indicated  for: 


Major  Appliances 

+ 

33% 

Costume  Jewelry 

n% 

Small  Wares  and  Accessories 

10% 

Men’s  Wear 

+ 

10% 

House  Furnishings 

9% 

On  a  similar  basis,  losses  in  the  volume  transactions  were 
highest  for  departments:  (Continued  on  page  94) 


C  IMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  publication  of  the 

1947  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results,  the  Controllers'  Congress  issued 
its  summary  of  storewide  merchandising  and 
operating  experience  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1948.  A  record  number  of  228  stores  contrib¬ 
uted  their  data.  Here  are  some  of  the  figures, 
compared  with  parallel  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1947: 

Gross  margin  increased  from  36.6  per  cent  to 
36.7  per  cent  for  stores  of  over  $1  million  sales 
volume.  This  slight  improvement  was  effected  in 
spite  of  a  decline  in  cumulative  markon  from 

39.5  to  39.3  per  cent.  The  reason  was  I948's 
lower  markdown  ratio,  6.0  per  cent  compared  to 
6.3  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

All  volume  groups  increased  their  sales:  the 
average  increase  was  5  per  cent.  Average  gross 
sale  advanced  from  $4.26  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1947  to  $4.48  in  the  first  quarter  of  1948.  For 
stores  in  the  over  $1  million  group  there  was  a 
transaction  increase  of  2  per  cent.  The  sales 
returns  figure  mounted  to  7.7  per  cent  of  sales 
for  stores  with  volume  over  $1  million.  This  fig¬ 
ure  was  7.1  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

The  typical  store  inventory  was  I  I  per  cent 
higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1948  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1947. 

Despite  the  advance  in  total  dollar  sales, 
operating  expense  kept  on  rising.  It  reached 

31.5  per  cent,  as  against  the  30.1  per  cent 
reported  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

Net  operating  profit  for  the  200  reporting 
stores  in  the  over  $1  million  classification  was 
5.0  per  cent  to  sales,  compared  with  6.2  per  cent 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1947.  This  decrease  in 
profits  was  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  1.4 
percentage  point  increase  in  operating  expense. 
Net  profits  retained  after  estimated  taxes  was 
3.8  per  cent  to  sales  compared  with  4.2  per 
cent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 


ECO!¥OMIC  nEVIEW 
ANU  AI¥ALY»IS 

FEATURE  new  in  the  1947  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  is  a  detailed  review  by 
John  J.  Kavanagh  of  the  business  year,  which  shows  how 
department  store  sales  were  related  to  total  retail  sales 
and  consumer  income,  and  how  they  were  affected  by 
production  and  price  trends.  Highlights  of  this  analysis 
follow: 

(1)  The  17.4  per  cent  increase  in  retail  sales  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  occurred  in 

1947  represents  an  increase  of  only  2.7  per  cent  in  real 
dollars.  In  the  same  terms  of  real  dollars,  department 
store  sales  actually  declined  6  per  cent.  This  is  account¬ 
ed  for  by  ( I )  the  larger  share  of  consumer  income  re¬ 
quired  for  food  purchases,  (2)  the  larger  share  of  con¬ 
sumer  income  spent  for  durable  goods,  which  typically 
constitute  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  department 
store  business.  Department  stores  may  expect  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  keener  competition  for  the  consumer  dollar. 

(2)  Store  clearances  in  the  spring  of  1947  turned  out 
to  be  an  unpremeditated  contribution  to  the  inflationary 
spiral,  since  they  were  followed  by  renewed  competition 
among  retailers  to  obtain  goods,  at  still  higher  prices. 

(3 )  A  retail  profit  figure  of  4.2  per  cent  is  inadequate 
for  the  current  hazards  of  merchandising.  Manufacturing 
enterprises  recently  surveyed  by  the  National  City  Bank 
reported  a  1947  net  profit  figure  of  7.1  per  cent.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  caught  between  declining  profit  rates  and 
rising  expense  rates.  Retail  suppliers  must  recognize  this 
situation  unless  they  want  to  see  their  markets  priced  out 
of  existence. 

(4)  Unless  there  is  a  return  of  economic  controls, 
retail  prices  may  be  expected  to  continue  their  rise,  and 

1948  dollar  sales  in  department  stores  should  exceed 
the  1947  figure  of  $10.6  billion.  Expenses  will  move  the 
breakeven  point  up  another  notch.  Nevertheless  1948 
net  profit  should  approximate  the  1947  rate,  assuming 
there  is  no  extensive  price  competition  in  the  last  half 
of  1948. 

(5)  In  the  present  economic  situation,  an  over-con¬ 
servative  stock  position  carries  risk  of  loss;  a  flexible 
inventory  policy  is  called  for.  An  efficiently  maintained 
unit  buying  control  and  reorder  system  is  of  the  first 
Importance.  Prices  to  consumers  can  be  lowered  by 
planned  buying  in  place  of  hand-to-mouth  acquisition  of 
goods. 

(6)  It  is  time  tor  merchants  to  start  thinking  in  terms 
of  actual  unit  costs,  rather  than  in  relative  percentage 
terms,  which  tend  to  conceal  waste  and  inefRciencies  in 
periods  of  prosperity. 

(7)  Alert  management  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  store's  breakeven  volume  scaled  to  given  percent¬ 
age  changes  in  dollar  sales.  There  are  advantages  in 
knowing  even  approximately  what  effects  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  dollar  sales  will  have  on  profits  and 
costs.  Specific  plans  based  on  this  information  will  per¬ 
mit  a  store  to  adjust  expenses  promptly  to  a  decline  in 
sales  and  gross  profit  dollars. 
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Expense  Control —  A  Losing  Figh^l 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


In  presenting  his  preliminary  report  on  the  Harvard 
study  before  the  Controllers’  Congress  convention  last 
month.  Dr.  McNair  said  the  most  significant  measure  of 
expense  increase  in  1947  was  the  dollar  cost  per  transac* 
tion,  which  showed  a  rise  of  17  per  cent  over  1946.  His 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  «  [)ense  rise  and  his  suggestions 
as  to  the  most  promising  areas  of  expense  control  appear 
here. 

Dr.  McNair  gave  the  Controllers  a  summary  of  all  the 
1947  merchandising  and  operating  results  covered  by  the 
Harvard  study,  which  will  be  published  next  month.  The 
precise  figures  differ  from  those  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  the  sample.  But  the  two  reports 
dovetail  exactly  on  trends: 

1.  A  moderate  rise  in  dollar  sales,  combined  with  a  fall¬ 


ing  off  in  transactions  which  leaves  the  volume  increair 
more  than  accounted  for  by  higher  prices. 

2.  A  decline  in  gross  margin.  By  the  Harvard  Report 
figures  this  ratio  has  slipped  back  3.4  per  cent  of  sales  from 
the  high  point  it  reached  in  1942. 

3.  A  significant  rise  in  markdowns,  and  a  very  slijdit 
advance  in  initial  markon. 

4.  Mounting  expense.  Dr.  McNair  points  out  that  ex¬ 
pense  outlay  in  dollars  increased  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  at  which  dollar  sales  were  augmented. 

5. '  Declining  profit.  Net  profit  after  taxes  was  about  20 
per  cent  lower  in  1947  than  in  1946.  The  Harvard  Report 
figure  for  1947  is  4.5  per  cent  to  sales;  the  M.O.R.  figure  is 
4.2  per  cent. 


"■"N  the  year  1946,  dangerous  expense 
tendencies  were  to  a  large  extent 
concealed  by  the  very  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  sales  volume.  With  a 
much  smaller  sales  increase  in  1947, 
these  tendencies  came  into  the  open; 
and  the  total  cost  of  doing  business 
jumped  by  two  per  cent  of  sales.  This 
is  the  most  significant  development  in 
the  1947  department  store  situation. 
It  is  characteristic  of  inflationary 
forces  that  they  always  work  unevenly, 
and  in  the  department  store  business 
such  forces  are  now  affecting  expenses 
far  more  strongly  than  they  are  sales. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  significant 
fact  about  the  1947  expense  picture  is 
that,  in  sharp  contrast  to  1946,  payroll 
expanse  alone  was  no  longer  predomi¬ 
nantly  responsible  for  the  increased 
dollars  of  expiense  outlay.  The  sum 
total  of  all  the  nonpayroll  items 
amounted  to  more  than  half  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  doing  business  between 
the  two  years.  A  third  significant  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  rise  in  payroll  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  one  p)er  cent  of 


sales  was  one  of  the  sharpest  advances 
recorded  for  any  single  year  for  the 
Harvard  series  of  studies. 

The  total  payroll  percentage  moved 
up  smartly  from  15.9  per  cent  in  1946 
to  16.85  per  cent  in  1947;  real  estate 
costs  were  only  slightly  higher  at 
2.2  per  cent;  but  advertising,  at  2.45 
per  cent,  registered  an  increase  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  1943  level;  and  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  other  natural  di¬ 
visions  went  up  from  7.8  per  cent  to 
8.6  p)er  cent  of  sales.  Expense  tlivisions 
which  contributed  prominently  to  this 
higher  percentage  total  were  interest, 
supplies,  and  service  purchased;  trav¬ 
eling  was  the  only  natural  division  in 
1947  to  display  a  tendency  to  decrease 
percentage-wise. 

Total  dollars  of  expense  outlay  for 
328  identical  firms  ran  12.6  per  cent 
ahead  for  the  year.  For  these  same 
firms,  payroll  dollars  climbed  11.2  per 
cent,  while  all  other  expense  dollars 
mounted  14.4  per  cent.  No  longer  can 
the  rising  cost  of  doing  business  be 
ascribed  to  payroll  advances  alone. 


Probably  the  most  significant  meas¬ 
ure  of  expense  increase  in  1947  was 
the  dollar  cost  per  transaction,  which, 
for  department  stores  with  sales  of 
$2,000,000  or  more  rose  from  $1.01  to 
$1.18,  an  advance  as  great  as  that  re¬ 
corded  in  1946. 

The  normal  pattern  of  low  expense 
rates  in  small  stores  and  higher  ex¬ 
pense  rates  in  large  stores,  was  main¬ 
tained  in  1947  with  a  range  in  com¬ 
mon  figures  from  22  per  cent  of  sales 
in  the  under  $250,000  group  to  30.8 
per  cent  in  the  $20,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000  group.  I'or  1947,  reporting 
firms  fell  into  three  reasonably  dis¬ 
tinct  groupings:  stores  with  sales  un¬ 
der  $500,000,  having  expense  rates  of 
22  per  cent  or  23  per  cent;  stores  with 
sales  of  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  hav¬ 
ing  expense  rates  in  the  vicinity  of  28 
per  cent;  and  stores  with  sales  over 
$10,000,000,  having  expense  rates  of 
30  per  cent  to  nearly  31  per  cent. 

Since  wage  advances,  together  with 
changes  in  the  working  hours,  are 
{Continued  on  page  99) 
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IndMM  of  Solos,  Transactions,  Cost  por  Transaction,  and  Siio  of  Solo  for  Doportmont  Stores  with 
Solos  of  $2  million  or  moro;  and  Index  of  Consomor  Prices  of  Clothing  and  Homefurnishings,  1935<1947. 

(Scale:  1939  =  100) 


Source:  Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in 
1947;  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


This  chart  shows  graphically  the  trends  from  1935  through 
1947  in  dollar  sales,  number  of  sales  transactions,  dollar 
value  of  the  average  sales  transaction,  and  average  expense 
per  transaction.  These  four  series  of  figures  are  all  based  on 
reports  of  department  stores  with  sale  of  $2  million  or  more. 

Changes  in  retail  prices  are  an  integral  part  of  the  story 
portrayed  by  these  trends.  Therefore  the  chart  also  shows, 
for  the  period  from  1938  through  1947,  a  retail  price  index 
based  on  1939  as  100.  (This  index  is  derived  from  two  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumer 
price  index  for  moderate  income  families  in  large  cities, 
namely,  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  weighted  respec¬ 
tively,  3  and  1.  The  use  of  this  index  was  continued  for 
1947  in  order  to  have  a  series  extending  back  to  1939.  The 
recently  published  special  indexes  developed  by  the  same 
agency  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Lifo  inventory  method 
are  undoubtedly  more  suitable,  but  they  do  not  extend  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  1941.  Comparison  of  these  Lifo  indexes  with 
the  cruder  index  used  here  indicates  that  the  latter  over¬ 
states  the  retail  price  advance  in  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  for  1947:  instead  of  the  15  per  cent  rise  shown  in  the 
chart,  a  more  nearly  correct  figure  was  closer  to  10  per  cent.) 

As  I’he  chart  indicates,  the  rise  in  sales  for  these  depart¬ 


ment  stores  was  6  per  cent  in  1947.  Since  the  size  of  the 
average  sale  increased  10  per  cent,  from  $3.90  to  $4.30,  the 
number  of  transactions  must  have  declined:  and  the  index 
shows  a  drop  of  2.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  customer 
purchases  recorded.  The  10  per  cent  increase  in  value  of 
the  average  sale  falls  short  of  the  rise  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
retail  price  index  given  here,  but  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  the  change  in  the  presumably  more  representative  Lifo 
index  referred  to  above.  Change  in  the  retail  price  level, 
however,  is  not  the  only  factor  influencing  the  size  of  the 
average  sale.  It  could  plausibly  be  argued  that  consumer 
resistance  to  high  prices,  trading  down,  and  proportionally 
higher  sales  increases  in  basement  stores,  all  might  have 
tended  to  offset  higher  unit  purchases  in  hard  goods  to  an 
extent  that  would  explain  a  smaller  advance  in  the  average 
sale  than  in  the  price  level. 

The  sharpest  rise  of  any  of  the  five  lines  in  the  chart  was 
registered  in  the  total  expense  per  transaction,  up  17  per 
cent  over  1946.  When  the  number  of  transactions  turns 
downward  and  when  the  rise  in  cost  per  transaction  outstrips 
the  advance  in  the  average  size  of  transaction  by  so  wide  a 
margin,  it  requires  no  forecasting  skill  to  predict  the  effect 
on  the  department  store  business  if  these  trends  continue. 
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IINIC  FOR  RETR  L  SECRETRR  ES 


Sixty-three  managers  of  local  retail  associations  come  to  New  York 
to  study  store  operating  problems,  legislation,  community  activities, 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  sponsored  by  the  NRDGA. 


l^^ANAGERS  of  local  and  state  retail  associations  came 
to  New  York  from  all  over  the  country  last  month  for  a 


two-day  cram  session  at  the  NRDGA  offices.  The  national 
Association  spread  before  its  guests  all  its  facilities  for  the 
service  of  retailing.  Fifteen  NRDGA  staff  beads  and  a  battery 
of  assistants  presented  quicl^  briefings  on  every  important 
current  development  in  store  operation.  In  addition  they 
explained  the  operating  setup  of  the  Association’s  various 
divisions,  concentrating  on  the  facilities  which  have  been 
developed  to  channel  information  and  service  to  local  asso¬ 
ciations  everywhere. 

It  was  strictly  an  audience  participation  show,  with  the 
visitors  joining  in  to  swap  information  and  experiences  as 
well  as  to  ask  questions.  When  it  was  over,  one  retail  sec¬ 
retary  insisted  he  had  learned  more  in  the  two-day  clinic 
than  in  his  15  years  of  local  association  management.  They 
asked  unanimously  that  the  clinic  be  repeated  semi-annually, 
and  that  the  NRDGA  and  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  on 
local  association  management.  A  joint  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  NARS  members  and  five  members  of  the  NRDGA 
staff  has  been  appointed  to  get  this  latter  project  going. 

Labor  relations  emerged  as  the  dominant  current  concern 
of  the  local  retail  groups.  They  rated  most  highly  the  .bul¬ 
letins  of  NRDGA’s  Employee  Relations  Service,  established 
a  year  ago  within  the  framework  of  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups.  A  number  of  retail  secretaries  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  there  should  be  a  freer  exchange  of 
information  about  the  initiation  and  progress  of  union  nego¬ 


tiations  and  the  contract  terms  agreed  upon.  They  {X)inted 
out  that  if  each  local  man  would  rep>ort  to  NRDGA  on  d^ 
velopments  as  they  occur  in  his  community,  the  national 
association  would  be  able  to  accumulate  a  file  of  experiena 
for  all  to  draw  upon.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  stora 
are  over-cautious  about  releasing  such  information:  in  soM 
cases  they  are  reluctant  even  to  let  the  local  association  mai 
know  what  is  going  on.  It  was  suggested  that  the  reason  for' 
this  may  be  undue  fear  of  violating  provisions  of  the  Sher 
man  Anti-Trust  .4ct,  and  the  .Association’s  counsel,  Hyman 
Fischbach,  stressed  that  the  mere  exchange  of  information 
is  in  no  way  criminal. 

However,  one  secretary  said  that  store  failure  to  consuli 
the  local  association  head  when  union  activity  is  initiated  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  too  common  lack  of  cooperation.  “The 
most  important  thing  the  NRDGA  could  do  to  help  reuil 
secretaries,”  he  said,  “would  be  to  stress  the  value  and  im 
portance  of  the  local  group,  and  make  these  stores  under 
stand  the  benefits  they  could  realize  from  coof)eration.  .A 
it  is,  they  send  shipping  clerks  to  represent  them  at  impoi 
tant  policy  meetings,  and  then  complain  that  the  local  as» 
ciation  doesn’t  accomplish  anything.” 

The  priority  that  employee  relations— and  particular!' 
wage  and  hour  issues— have  in  the  field  of  local  associatior 
activity  was  further  indicated  by  reports  from  several  secK 
taries  that  the  service  their  members  value  most  highly  i 
the  periodical  community  wage  survey.  The  purpose  is  t 
give  the  individual  store  an  accurate  picture  of  the  con 
munity  wage  structure:  and  the  result,  again,  is  that  wea 
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from  nine-thirty  to  five,  interrupted  briefly  for  a  tray 
luncheon.  Reading  from  front  to  back  on  the  cafeteria  line 
at  the  right  are:  William  J.  Hayes  of  Minneapolis,  J.  C. 
Messer  of  New  York,  Paul  Ladd  of  Providence,  R.  Frank 
Williams  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  George  Gayou  of  St.  Louis, 
Fred  Goerlitz  of  Chicago,  and  Joseph  T.  Meek  of  the 
Illinois  Federation.  On  the  first  evening  of  the  Clinic, 
NRDGA  entertained  at  a  dinner  party. 
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spots  can  be  corrected  before  they  become  sources  of  trouble. 
The  possible  value  of  projecting  such  wage  information  on 
a  national  scale  was  discussed,  but  the  secretaries  agreed  that 
regional  influences  on  wages  are  so  strong  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  composite  would  have  little  value. 

George  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  told  the  secretaries  that  the  local  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  personnel  practices  was  of  utmost 
importance,  not  in  order  to  standardize  such  practices,  but 
to  enable  stores  which  are  out  of  line  with  the  best  practice 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


By  Budd  Gore 


The  way  it  turned  out,  this  article  was  practically  Budd  Gore’s  last 
official  act  as  sales  promotion  manager  at  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.  On 
June  1  he  became  advertising  manager  of  Marshall  Field. 

This  is  Gore’s  second  hitch  with  Marshall  Field.  He  left  his  former 
job  there  (as  assistant  sales  promotion  manager)  for  wartime  service 
as  chief  administrative  officer  at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  connection  with  atomic  bomb  research.  Now 
34  years  old.  Gore  has  edited  and  published  two  small  town  news¬ 
papers;  has  been  a  printer  by  trade  and  also  police  reporter,  rewrite 
man,  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
recently  was  elected  a  director  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


^T^HERE  are  hundreds  of  sales  pro- 
motion  men  and  women  ifi  retail¬ 
ing  who  are  running  around  without 
systematizing  their  operation  and 
without  planning  any  semblance  of 
promotional  follow-through.  Then 
there  are  a  few  sales  promotion  men 
and  women  in  retailing  who  are  bear¬ 
cats  for  systems  and  planning:  They 
cross  their  T’s  and  dot  their  I’s.  They 
put  everything  to  paper,  including  the 
color  of  their  seventh  cousin’s  eyes. 

Both  of  these  groups  represent  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  I  confess  that  extremes 
give  me  the  staggers  .  .  .  particularly 
in  the  retail  sales  promotion  arena, 
where  research  still  suffers  the  pains  of 
birth  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  the 
jjersonal  opinions  of  advertising  men 
and  women  lock  with  the  personal 
opinions  of  buyers  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise  people.  All  of  which  gives 
both  buyers  and  sales  promoters  grey 
hair,  if  their  pates  aren’t  already  worn 


to  a  billiard  ball,  glossy  finish.  And 
all  of  which,  I  believe,  is  a  horrible 
way  to  do  business. 

In  my  doddering  old  age,  I  am  be¬ 
coming  a  middle-of-the-roader.  I  envy 
the  happiness,  but  not  the  ignorance, 
of  the  retail  sales  promotion  managers 
who  are  born,  weaned,  raised,  married, 
aged  and  buried  to  the  dirge  entitled, 
“What  did  we  do  last  year?’’,  and  its 
fellow  traveler  tagged,  “Let’s  do  it 
again!’’  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am 
not  quite  so  jealous  of  the  statistical 
crowd.  Woe  is  them  and  their  lot: 
They  work  like  dogs.  They  gather 
every  fact  known  to  the  animal,  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral  worlds.  They  love 
trial,  sub-  and  grand  totals.  They  are 
logical  to  a  breathless  degree.  But 
one  of  two  things  seems  to  trip  them: 
Either  they  regard  their  stores’  po¬ 
tential  and  present  customers  as  logi¬ 
cal  persons,  lacking  or  in  complete 
control  of  their  emotions;  or  these 


students  of  sales  promotion  become  so 
engrossed  in  the  trees  that  the  forest 
might  just  as  well  be  a  thousand  miles 
distant. 

I  don’t  think  that  we  need  waste 
much  time  on  the  sales  promotion 
managers  who  live  in  the  bliss  of  the 
previous  year’s  figures  and  the  assur 
ance  that  the  way  to  succeed  in  life  is 
not  to  deviate  one  iota  from  the  earlier 
experiences.  Death  was  good  enough 
for  their  grandfathers,  so  why  not  for 
them?  And  who  am  I  to  argue  the 
point?  I  am  stubborn  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  repeat  the  obser\’ation:  That’s 
a  horrible  way  to  do  business.  If  you 
have  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  the 
only  department  store  in  town,  to  be 
free  of  even  the  drug  and  grocery  stor» 
that  are  becoming  more  like  depart¬ 
ment  stores  every  day,  to  live  in  a 
town  where  the  mail  is  delivered  by 
dog-sled  or  ox-cart  and  not  even  see 
mail  order  houses  drawing  checks  out 
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June,  1948 


This  is  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company’s  “Promotional  Job  Ticket”.  They 
believe  it  to  be  the  key  to  promotional  follow-through.  Copies  of  the  “Job 
Ticket”  may  be  had  upon  request.  Simply  address  the  Sedes  Promotion 
Manager,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincirmati  I,  Ohio. 


one.  Ask  R.  H.  Macy  and  Marshall 
Field.  They’re  old  hands  at  making 
shopping  pleasant,  pretty  and  profit¬ 
able.  That’s  why  their  profit  and  loss 
statements  so  consistently  look  pleas¬ 
ant,  pretty  and  profitable. 

We  aren’t  jjerfect  at  The  H.  8c  S. 
Pogue  Company  and  I  know  that  we 
never  will  be.  But  we  are  trying  to 
strike  a  hajjpy  compromise  between 
the  free-and-easy  virtually-no-planning 
extreme  of  the  retail  business  and  its 
pole-apart  relative,  complete  system¬ 
atization. 

We  try  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  pro¬ 
motional  follow-through.  For  any¬ 
thing  shaft  of  this  is  an  unfinished 
assignmettt,  tfo  uncompleted  job,  a 
chain  w«tfibtned  and  often-times  virtu¬ 
ally  worthless  because  of  missing  or 
unconnected  links. 

And  in  this  idea-business  of  ours,  it 
is  particularly  important  that  we  have 
no  weak  or  missing  links  in  whatever 


promotional  chain  we  may  attempt  to 
forge.  Because  of  the  many  variables, 
liecause  of  the  lack  of  scientific  con¬ 
trol,  becanse  of  the  major  problem  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  sample,  re¬ 
search  in  retail  promotion,  as  all  of  us 
know,  is  but  for  all-too-rare  examples’, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Conse¬ 
quently,  thrown  back  as  we  are  so 
often  to  a  trial-and-error  technique,  we 
sales  promotion  managers  had  better 
have  our  houses  in  order  ...  we  jolly 
well  better  have  comlplete  records  of 
how  we  plan,  what  we  do  and  what 
we  might  change  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  ever  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeat  it.  Then  and  only  then  do 
we  have  even  a  remote  chance  of  hel|> 
ing  our  successors  be  wiser  and  less 
wasteful  retail  promotion  men  and 
women  than  we  have  been. 

Why  hasn’t  this  been  done  before? 
Why  haven’t  our  predecessors  passed 
along  to  us  their  findings?  Why  are 


even  set 
tiecks  out 


so  many  of  the  books  on  the  subject 
of  sales  promotion  so  pitifully  inade¬ 
quate,  so  general  in  content,  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  wisdom?  Where,  in  all  of  this 
silence,  are  the  teachers? 

Heavens  only  knowsi  Possibly  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy  has  prevented  the 
more  talented  men  and  women  from 
telling  what  they  regard  as  trade  sec¬ 
rets,  obtained  the  hard  way.  Why  dis¬ 
pense  information  for  a  pittance  when 
it  cost  a  lifetime  to  acquire? 

Why?  Reason  enough!  So  this  last 
of  the  so-called  uncontrollable  ex¬ 
pense  operations  in  retailing  can  start 
swinging  over  to  the  "controllable” 
column  of  the  accountants  and  so  re¬ 
tail  promotion  can  come  out  of  its 
Rip  Van  Winkle-like  trance  and  make 
progress. 

As  Clyde  Bedell  so  often  has  em¬ 
phasized,  retail  advertising  in  25  years 
has  done  little  more  than  acquire  a 
"new  look”  annually  and  swim  in 
more  white  space.  Look  at  your  own 
store’s  advertisements.  I  venture  that 
they  show  literally  no  change  in  sell¬ 
ing  approach,  in  headlines  and  in  copy 
worth  recording. 

It  is  this  tragic  aspect  of  retail  pro¬ 
motion  that  we  sales  promotion  men 
and  women  must  attack.  And  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.  Either  we  establish 
a  firm  foundation  of  promotional  fol¬ 
low-through  and  develop  a  file  of  rec¬ 
ords  reflecting  the  failures  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  our  experiences,  or  we 
are  not  worth  the  space  that  our  names 
take  up  on  the  payroll  sheet. 

Top  management  finally  is  coming 
around  to  asking  some  very  embar¬ 
rassing  questions  about  retail  promo¬ 
tion.  And  the  old  "medicine-man” 
generalities  no  longer  will  pass  for  wis¬ 
dom,  despite  all  the  fancy  trimmings 
of  the  hucksters.  If  we  don’t  know  the 
answers,  we  better  be  wise  enough  to 
be  honest;  and  intelligent  enough  to 
suggest  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  that  beset  us. 

Doing  the  complete  promotional 
job  and  keeping  adequate  records  of 
our  plans  and  ex|)eriences  is  the  first 
step,  as  I  see  it,  to  kicking  retail  pro¬ 
motion  off  its  current  dead-center 
position. 

Further,  as  far  as  we  sales  promo¬ 
tion  managers  personally  are  con¬ 
cerned,  putting  more  details  to  pap>er 
should  clear  our  heads  of  the  under¬ 
brush  that  prevents  our  minds  from 


being  more  creative.  For  the  sake  of 
self-preservation  in  our  jobs,  our 
minds  better  be  free  to  create.  Either 
we  must  come  up  with  new  approaches 
to  what  I  call  retail  selling  and  satis¬ 
fying,  or  we  shall  surely  f>ound  the 
streets  for  little  more  than  "cost-of- 
living”  positions  .  .  .  because  some 
bright  young  persons,  sometime,  some¬ 
where  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  promotional  programs  that 
have  been  in  effect  for  25  years. 

There  are  four  major  op)erations  in¬ 
volved  if  one  is  to  insure  himself  that 
a  promotional  assignment  is  to  be 
completed.  There  must  be  an  “idea” 
meeting,  a  “job  ticket”,  the  issuance 
of  a  memorandum  and  a  “post¬ 
mortem”. 

No  matter  how  small  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  be,  I  urge  every  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  organize  a  regular 
“idea  meeting”.  This  meeting  may 
take  the  form  of  a  weekly  luncheon 
or,  better,  be  held  at  a  stated  time  in 
the  quiet  of  a  room  undisturbed  by 
telephone  calls,  forwarded  messages  or 
noise. 

In  our  case,  the  heads  of  the  several 
sales  promotion  division’s  departments 
meet  every  Friday  afternoon  at  four 
o’clock.  The  group  consists  of  the  sales 
promotion  manager,  as  chairman,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  display  di¬ 
rector,  the  fashion  coordinator,  the 
public  relations  manager,  the  radio 
advertising  writer,  the  manager  of  the 
personal  shopping  service  and  even 
the  account  executive  of  an  agency 
handling  our  local  commissionable  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts. 

It  is  true  that  meetings  are  time- 
consuming  and,  unless  important,  can 
be  costly  in  morale  as  well  as  in  mon¬ 
ey.  However,  a  well-planned  meeting 
can  be  a  thoroughly  stimulating,  prof¬ 
itable  experience.  In  the  first  place, 
the  multiplicity  of  minds  is  particular¬ 
ly  valuable.  Good  art  ideas  frequently 
come  from  copywriters;  and  more  than 
one  layout  person  or  artist  has  come 
up  with  a  copy  campaign  suggestion 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  And  I  have 
seen  excellent  ideas  for  improved  pub¬ 
lic  and/or  employee  relations  come 
from  every  direction.  Hold  a  meeting 
with  a  challenging  problem  to  be 
solved,  invite  your  creative  persons  to 
attend,  and  literally  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen.  Out  of  the  verbal  melee,  I  can 
assure  you,  will  come  a  satisfying  plan 


that  requires  no  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  revision,  organization 
and  adjustment  to  become  an  impres 
sive,  complete  promotional  job. 

After  the  “idea  meeting”  has  been 
conducted,  a  “job  ticket”  should  be 
started  for  each  promotion  project  to 
be  launched.  This  “job  ticket”  is  no 
more  than  a  12-inch  by  15i/^-inch 
heavy  paper  envelope.  But  on  the  face 
and  back  of  the  envelope  is  a  printed 
form  that  will  suggest  almost  everv 
possible  phase  or  “angle”  one  might 
pursue  in  enlarging  or  intensifying  the 
promotion. 

There  is  a  space  for  the  name  of  the 
promotion  project.  There  is  room  for 
the  naming  of  ail  departments,  super¬ 
visors  and  individuals  participating  in  I  ^ 
the  promotion,  as  well  as  space  to 
itemize  the  more  important  activities  ^ 
each  department  or  supervisor  will  ** 
engage  in  as  the  promotion  is  devel- 
oped,  produced  and  reviewed.  There  i  P 
are  reminders  on  the  “job  ticket”  . . .  [  ^ 
such  things  as  questions  asking  wheth  j 
er  the  particular  promotional  project  i 
calls  for  newspaper,  radio  or  magazine  >  ^ 
advertising,  billboards,  car  cards,  di-  I  ^ 
rect  mail  pieces,  counter,  ledge,  inter  I  ^ 
ior,  or  window  displays,  fashion  shows.  |  ' 
sampling,  surveying,  interviewing  or  |  ‘ 
demonstrating  .  .  .  whether  advertis-  t  " 
ing,  display,  public  relations,  radio,  '  ^ 
personal  shopping  service,  the  local  or  Z  ^ 
New  York  advertising  agencies  will 
participate  individually  or  severally  * 
.  .  .  whether  the  merchandise,  {lerson-  j 
nel,  accounting  or  operating  divisions  _  * 
of  the  store  are  involved  .  .  .  whether  '' 
top  management  is  to  make  an  appear-  ® 
ance  .  .  .  whether  talent  is  to  be  hired  ^ 
or  halls  to  be  rented;  not  to  mention  ;  ^ 
the  space  to  end  all  spaces,  entitled.  | 
“Miscellaneous”.  | 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  | 
workability  of  a  “job  ticket”  is  the  ; 
fact  that  starting  as  well  as  comple-  ^ 
tion  dates  must  be  displayed  promt 
nently,  preferably  in  chronological  or 
der.  For  timing  is  so  frequently  the  j 
essence  of  an  effective  promotion. 

Inside  the  “job  ticket”  should  go  ‘ 
copies  of  memoranda,  proofs  of  adver  * 
tisements,  scripts  of  radio  annouiKe-  1 
ments,  samples  or  reproductions  of  I 
whatever  grew  out  of  the  scheme.  ;  ' 
Should  the  promotion  ever  be  re  I 
peated,  you  have  at  your  finger  tip  ' 
all  of  the  details  that  entered  into  th« 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Credit  Expansion 

ft  teases  credit  men  with  its  promise  and  makes 
their  plans  ambitious  and  optimistic  but  it  has  not 
made  them  forget  to  proceed  cautiously. 


•  Exponsion 

•  Employe*  Education 

•  Expense  Control 

•  Reviving  Inoctives 


activities  and  planning  of 
retail  ( redit  managers  continue  to 
grow  more  diversified  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  more  complex  as  they  seek  to  re¬ 
tool  and  extend  their  ojierations  in  a 
peri(xl  of  business  activity  that  holds 
great  promise  for  credit  expansion. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  scope  of 
the  planning  and  problems  that  today 
are  the  greatest  concern  of  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives  coidd  he  offered  than  the  pro¬ 
gram  presented  at  the  St.  Paid  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Credit  Division  of 
NRDfiA.  Here  were  included  discus¬ 
sions  of  sound  credit  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  role  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion  will  play  in  this  expansion;  the 
use  of  more  efficient  systems  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  credit  operation;  the  means 
to  secure  better  production,  particu¬ 
larly  through  employee  education  and 
work  simplification,  and  the  problem 
of  expense  control  and  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  better  customer 
credit  service. 

EXPANSION  IN  THE 
PRESENT  BOOM 

By  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Minneapolis 

D  ROADLY  speaking,  this  was  the 
^  1947  business  picture.  Business 
capital  outlays  and  the  net  export 
surplus  put  incomes  into  the  hands  of 
people  without  producing  a  corres¬ 
ponding  volume  of  goods  for  them  to 
buy.  Consumers,  though  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  saving  about  6  per  cent  of 
their  incomes,  also  were  using  war 
[  bonds,  bank  balances,  and  consumer 
I  credit  as  supplements  to  incomes. 


Since  production  could  not  he  ex¬ 
panded  to  meet  these  heavy  demands, 
the  only  response  which  could  be 
made  was  increased  prices.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  “saved”  substantially 
through  its  surplus.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  the  savings  of  consumers  and 
the  “surplus”  of  government  exactly 
matched  the  deficits  of  businesses. 

What  about  the  future?  .Any 
change  in  the  business  picture  must 
work  through:  net  exports;  capital 
expenditures;  consumer  expenditures; 
government  ex|jenclitures. 

Basic  Economic  ConcMtions 

First,  net  exports.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program  will  do  little  more 
than  maintain  our  net  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  at  roughly  the 
1947  level.  We  must  apparently  look 
elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  business  situa¬ 
tion.  This  in  itself  is  an  important 
conclusion  when  one  recalls  that  the 
abrupt  decline  in  exports  after  World 
War  I  was  an  important  part  of  the 
1921  recession. 

Second,  what  about  business  capi¬ 
tal  expenditures?  Here  one  cannot 
be  so  certain.  A  poll  of  businessmen 
conducted  early  this  year  indicated 
that  capital  expenditures  would  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  the  current  level 
through  1948.  This  seems  reassuring. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  tightening  of  credit 
since  this  poll  was  conducted.  Inter¬ 
est  rates  are  rising  and  funds  have 
been  less  readily  available  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

In  a  sense  this  is  a  normal  and  de¬ 
sirable  development  if  demand  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  since  it  exercises  some  restraint 


on  spending  plans.  It  does,  however, 
raise  cpiestions  about  whether  busi¬ 
nesses  will  in  all  cases  be  able  to  carry 
through  with  capital  expenditure 
plans.  I  suspect  not.  We  have  prob¬ 
ably  tended  to  underestimaie  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  tightening  credit  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  later  stages  of 
a  boom.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
surprising  if  business  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  display  some  tendencies  to  sag 
toward  the  latter  part  of  1948. 

(Consumer  Purchasing  Power 

.\s  for  consumer  demand,  the  pros- 
jicets  work  out  something  like  this. 
Fhe  tax  reduction  will  add  to  spend¬ 
able  incomes  and  tend  to  increase 
demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  buoyant 
factor  in  consumer  demand  in  1947 
is  not  apt  to  he  so  impiortant  in  1948. 
Ever  since  the  war  consumers  have 
been  persistently  reducing  their  rate 
of  savings  out  of  income  from  the 
abnormally  high  proportions  of  the 
war.  This  in  itself  has  been  a  buoyant 
factor  of  some  considerable  imjaort- 
ance  in  the  last  two  years.  Currently, 
however,  consumers  are  saving  about 
the  same  proportion  of  incomes  as  in 
previous  bcK>m  years.  The  ratio  of 
savings  to  income  may  decline  some 
more,  but  such  a  development  is  not 
apt  to  be  as  important  in  1948  as  has 
been  true  in  the  last  two  years. 

There  seems  to  he  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  government  receipts  and 
expenditures  will  exercise  less  re¬ 
straining  effect  on  demand  and  spend- 
iiXg  than  in  1947.  The  recently  passed 
tax  reduction  will  reduce  receipts  by 
(it  is  estimated)  $4.8  billion  annual¬ 
ly.  On  the  other  hand,  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  seem  destined  to  rise.  The 
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result  of  both  of  these  developments 
is  to  increase  demand. 

Where  do  we  come  out  when  we 
add  together  the  four  areas  of  our 
economy— net  exports,  business,  con¬ 
sumers,  government?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  arrive  at  two  conclusions.  The 
economy  is  pretty  close  to  the  crest 
of  the  jjostwar  boom.  Sustaining  forces 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any 
major  declines  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  year  ahead  seems  to  be  one, 
in  other  words,  in  which  the  weak¬ 
nesses  will  more  nearly  balance  oil 
the  strengths— with  the  price-making 
forces  approaching  that  long  hoped 
for  balance. 

1  have  said  that  the  business-out- 
look  speaker  usually  winds  up  by 
concluding  that  the  future  largely 
depends  on  something  which  even 
the  forecaster  cannot  be  expected  to 
predict— usually  public  psychology. 

The  Effect  of  Defense  Spending 

This  performance  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception,  but  my  candidate  for  this 
unpredictable  role  is,  of  course,  the 
magnitude  of  further  defense  spend¬ 
ing.  If  it  assumes  major  dimensions, 
our  careful  guesses  about  the  future 
are  largely  futile  and  irrelevant.  Ours 
will  then  be  largely  the  wartime  prob¬ 
lem  of  controlling  inflation— people 
will  again  be  paid  for  producing 
things  which  they  cannot  buy.  Civil¬ 
ian  incomes  will  again  outrun  the 
production  of  civilian  goods. 

But  we  should  then  be  under  no 
illusion  on  one  point.  There  will  be 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
defense  program  just  prior  to  our 
entry  into  World  War  II  and  one  of 
the  same  relative  proportions  now.  In 
1940  and  1941  we  had  substantial 
unemployment  and  unused  produc¬ 
tive  resources  which  could  be  put  to 
work.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore, 
the  substantial  armament  production 
could  just  be  “added  on  top”  of  our 
then  current  volume  of  civilian  pro¬ 
duction.  In  fact,  one  of  the  impres¬ 
sive  features  of  the  whole  war  period 
was  the  sustained  high  volume  of  civi¬ 
lian  production  in  spite  of  the  enor¬ 


mous  military  production. 

A  substantial  defense  program  now 
would  be  very  different.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  at  a  minimum.  Unused  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  do  not  exist.  There¬ 
fore,  a  substantial  defense  program 
now  must  mean  an  absolute  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  civilian  production. 
.And  we  shall  inevitably  find  the  price 
level  now  much  more  sensitive  to  such 
a  program  than  was  true  in  1940  and 
1941. 

A  Pattern  Emerges 

It  is  now  time  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  present  business 
boom. 

(1) .  The  boom  grows  basically  out 
of  the  arrears  of  the  war  on  the  part 
of  both  consumers  and  businesses.  The 
attempt  to  push  spending  beyond  re¬ 
ceipts,  in  order  to  make  good  on  these 
arrears,  inevitably  called  forth  rising 
prices  after  capacity  production  had 
been  achieved. 

(2) .  The  war  flooded  consumers 
and  businesses  with  cash,  bonds,  and 
other  evidences  of  purchasing  power. 
There  was,  in  other  words,  no  short¬ 
age  of  ability  to  pay.  Gootls  looked 
better  than  liquid  assets. 

(3) .  The  credit  expansion  in  1946 
and  1947  unquestionably  contributed 
considerably  to  rising  prices,  though 
it  was  probably  by  no  means  the  sole 
or  even  major  factor. 

(4) .  The  current  tendency  for 
credit  to  be  less  readily  available  comes 
at  a  time  when  demand  for  financing 
is  centered  to  a  greater  extent  on  bank 
credit.  It  will  be  surprising  if  this 
does  not  exercise  some  restraining 
effect  on  capital  expenditure  plans. 

(5) .  The  restraining  effect  of  the 
large  government  surplus  in  1947  will 
be  considerably  diminished  by  tax  re¬ 
ductions  and  some  increased  expendi¬ 
tures. 

(6) .  The  economic  outlook  suggests 
that  the  price-making  forces  may, 
broadly  s[jeaking,  be  coming  into  bet¬ 
ter  balance  than  during  the  last  two 
years,  unless  the  increase  in  defense 
expenditures  assumes  substantial  pro¬ 
portions. 


EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION 

By  Richard  A.  Herrick, 

Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

r  I'HE  Boston  plan,  for  credit  edua 
tion,  part  of  which  is  being  carried 
to  completion  now,  was  born  of  j 
feeling  of  frustration  two  or  thret 
years  ago.  The  credit  executives  ol 
Boston  had  the  desire,  as  did  those  oi 
many  another  city,  to  make  plans  for 
instituting  a  community  credit  pol 
icy  simultaneously  with  the  ending  ol 
Regulation  VV. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  a  respected 
opinion  was  forthcoming  to  the  effect 
that  community  credit  policies  were 
considered  to  be  in  conflict  with  cei 
tain  Federal  statutes.  Now  we  had  no 
desire,  of  course,  to  institute  any  pro 
gram  that  coidd  be  even  suspected  ol 
being  at  variance  with  the  law  and, 
so  these  plans  were  dropped  and  we 
began  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  could 
do  as  a  group  and  as  individuals,  not 
only  to  retain  some  of  the  benefits  ol 
Regulation  W,  but  even  to  supple 
ment  these  benefits. 

As  the  result  of  much  discussion  and 
many  hours  of  good  hard  work,  a 
three-jx)int  program  was  adopted  and 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Re 
tail  Credit  Association  of  Boston,  the 
Retail  Trade  Broad  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Boston  Publk 
School  Committee,  we  think  a  ven 
good  start  has  been  made. 

Our  program  covered  three  jxrinb 
and  here  very  briefly  is  what  we  had  in 
mind.  First,  we  planned  to  educate 
and  train  our  own  people,  those  cur 
rently  employed  in  a  junior  capaciu 
in  oirr  own  credit  department. 

Ortr  second  project  entails  working 
with  the  school  authorities  to  properb 
introduce  high  school  seniors  to  retail 
credit  with  the  view  of  giving  these 
people,  soon  to  complete  their  second 
ary  education,  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  credit  properly  handled. 

And  last  and  in  many  respects  ol 
the  greatest  importance,  we  plan  to 
reach  the  consumer  public  to  eduate 
them  in  the  benefits  of  a  good  credii 
standing  and  to  dispel  the  rnisundet 
standing  that  our  credit  bureaus  are 
repositories  of  derogatory  information 
only,  but  rather  that  the  Bureaus  are 
(Organized  for  their  benefit  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  credit  accommoda 
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PIMISHES 


hold  no  terrors  for  lovely  hosiery  finished  with  DuraBeau  .  .  .  because 
DuraBeau  not  only  gives  extra  sheerness  and  dull,  soft,  delicate  beauty, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  it  offers  extra  resistance  to  runs,  snags  and 
spots,  it  gives  ‘miles  more  wear’. 

"DuraBeau  truly  imparts  to  hosiery  the  "film  of  beauty . . .  plus  protection". 


Mfra.  of  TexHIo  Soaps,  Soffoners,  Oils,  Finishos  •  Collins  & 
Wostmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Cothorinos,  Ont.,  Con. 
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tions  promptly  when  it  is  desired. 

I  am  sure  you  must  agree  that  these 
are  all  worthwhile  objectives,  for  each 
of  the  three  programs  is  sure  to  work 
to  the  benefit  of  ourselves  as  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  retailers,  and,  of  course, 
the  buying  public.  Each  of  the  three 
is  a  subject  in  itself  and  my  purpose 
today  is  to  discuss  with  you  only  the 
first,  the  education  of  our  own  people. 

The  Boston  plan  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1946  with  an  Educational 
Committee  of  five  who  worked  out  a 
program  to  give  to  credit  department 
personnel  a  general  understanding  of 
all  the  different  functions  of  a  well- 
organized  credit  department.  Classes 
were  organized  to  meet  once  a  week 
for  ten  weeks  and  each  session  was  of 
two  hours. 

Credit  Executives  Instruct 

Three  separate  classes  of  about  40 
each  were  assembled  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  class  director,  who 
was  a  credit  manager  of  one  of  the 
stores.  This  enrollment  was  made 
available  to  any  employee  of  any  credit 
department  in  the  city,  the  only  re¬ 
quirement  being  that  the  application 
for  enrollment  have  the  approval  of 
the  credit  manager  of  the  applicant’s 
store.  The  three  classes  were  filled  in 
three  days  after  the  announcement 
and  it  became  necessary  td  refuse 
further  applications  for  the  course. 

Ten  credit  executives  were  each  as¬ 
signed  the  duty  of  preparing  for  and 
lecturing  these  classes  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  credit  granting.  One 
person  lectured  on  the  opening  of  ac¬ 
counts,  a  second  on  the  subject  of  au¬ 
thorizing,  a  third  lectured  on  collec¬ 
tions,  another  on  accounts  receivable 
procedures  and  so  on  through  the  list 
of  ten. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  ten-week 
period  the  120  “students”  were  guests 
of  the  Retail  Credit  Association  at  a 
dinner  meeting,  which  was  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board.  In  addition,  each  student  was 
presented  a  certificate  and  a  printed 
volume  containing  the  ten  lectures  to 
be  kept  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  response  was  so  far  ahead  of 
anything  we  had  anticipated  and  so 


many  applications  were,  of  necessity, 
refused  that  the  project  was  repeated 
in  the  Spring  of  1947  for  three  more 
classes  and  again  there  were  more  than 
100  in  attendance. 

The  benefits  to  the  individual,  to 
the  credit  executives  and  the  stores 
are,  of  course,  self-evident,  but  let  me 
discuss  just  one  of  these  benefits.  By 
participation  in  this  program,  it  was 
possible  for  a  credit  interviewer  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  something  more 
than  her  own  job  of  taking  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  accounts.  She  was  given 
an  insight  into  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  the  collection  depart¬ 
ment,  the  billing  section,  adjustment, 
promotion  and  all  other  related  func¬ 
tions  of  the  credit  division.  This,  of 
course,  stimulated  her  interest  and 
made  her  a  better  credit  interviewer. 

The  program,  however,  is  pretty 
general  in  nature  and  does  not  and  is 
not  intended  to  supplant  the  program 
in  the  intensified  training  of  individ¬ 
ual  employees  through  the  medium  of 
Job  Instruction  Training.  That  is  a 
highly  specialized  field  in  itself  and 
our  program  is  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  that  to  give  the  employee  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  related  prob¬ 
lems. 

We  were,  of  course,  very  gratified  at 
the  results  of  our  efforts  and  we  all 
felt  that  these  results  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  the  time  and  effort  that  we  as  in¬ 
dividuals  had  put  into  the  program. 
1  here  has  now  been  developed  a  plan 
which  is  much  more  comprehensive 
and  which  is  now  receiving  the  enthus¬ 
iastic  backing  of  our  credit  associa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  light  of  our  experiences  in 
Boston  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
caution  you  that  there  are  growing 
pains  to  be  experienced  in  a  project 
of  this  kind.  And  so  I  have  several 
specific  warnings  for  you: 

(1)  If  at  all  possible,  organize  your 
program  in  conjunction  with  some 
well-recognized  school  or  universi¬ 
ty.  Education  is  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  field  and  the  problems  can 
best  be  met  by  trained  educators. 
Credit  executives,  unless  trained 
for  tbe  job,  are  not  notorious  as 


good  teachers. 

(2)  One  instructor  should  (over  thf 
entire  course  with  one  class.  There 
is  bound  to  be  overlapping  and^ 
conflict  of  personal  views  if  se\ 
eral  instructors  are  to  be  used  a- 
we  did  in  our  original  courses 
This  conflict  will  lead  only  toroii 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  m 
the  part  of  the  students. 

(3)  Use  a  good  textbook.  There  are 
several  available  and  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection.  Prot> 
ably  the  instructor  himself  will  ust 
several  in  thoroughly  picparint 
himself  for  the  weekly  lecture 
There  is,  however,  a  need  for  a  re 
vision  of  textbooks  on  retail  credit 
Just  as  an  example,  I  have  not 
found  a  textbook  yet  that  covet 
the  subjects  of  cycle  billing  or  re 
volving  credit. 

(4)  Get  behind  the  program  and  sup 
port  the  instructor.  Far  too  matt 
people  are  prone  to  give  only  lip 
service  to  a  project  of  this  kind 
You  are  the  one  who  will  reap  tht 
rewards  of  better  training  of  youi 
people.  It  therefore  follows  tha: 
you  should  be  willing,  yes,  anxiom 
to  support  it  enthusiastically. 

(5)  Have  an  active  committee  of  credi: 
executives  to  work  with  the  sch(X)i 
and  the  instructor  to  properl; 
sponsor  and  publicize  the  coursi 
and  its  benefits. 

(6)  See  that  your  own  people  are  ai 
quainted  with  the  program  ano 
urge  those  that  can  benefit  to  take 
the  course.  Some  firms  subsidm 
their  employees  who  show  iheii 
ambition  to  better  themselves.  1 
is,  however,  far  better  to  requirt 
the  employee  to  pay  at  least  a  par: 
of  the  cost,  for  the  student  that  hai 
a  financial  stake  in  the  project  is 
more  apt  to  gain  by  the  instrur 
tion. 

REVIVING  INACTIVE 
ACCOUNTS 

By  Louis  Selig,  Rosenfeld's, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Reviving  inactive  accounts  i' 
me  is  a  fundamental  principli 
of  good  business  and  as  such  does  noi 
change  with  the  seasons. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  mon 
stores  do  not  have  a  planned  progran 
of  reviving  inactive  customers.  If  it' 
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good  business  to  spend  all  the  thought, 
time,  energy  and  money  in  buying, 
merchandising,  store  display,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  training  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  customers  on  the  books,  it 
is  worth  some  planning,  effort  and 
money  invested  in  the  specific  job  of 
keeping  them  there. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to 
find  the  answer  to  this  question.  Some 
years  before  the  war,  the  Dartnell 
Corporation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  made  a 
very  comprehensive  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  They  found  that  by  and  large  the 
greatest  percentage  of  inactivity  re¬ 
sulted  from  pure  indifference.  It 
didn’t  make  much  difference  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  where  she  traded,  the  store  had 
been  indifferent  to  her  place  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  she  in  turn  was  indifferent 
to  the  store  as  a  place  to  buy. 

Judging  by  our  own  studies  of  why 
customers  like  to  trade  at  a  given  re¬ 
tail  store,  we  would  assume  that  the 
way  to  disp)el  this  indifference  is  to 
create  a  spirit  of  friendliness  by  taking 
a  pjersonal  interest  in  the  customer  and 
giving  her  some  sp)ecial  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  our  most  attractive 
merchandise  offerings. 

The  second  most  imp)ortant  reason 
why  customers  stop  trading  at  a  given 
store,  according  to  these  surveys,  is 
unadjusted  grievances  which  require 
no  explanation  for  they  happen  every 
day  in  your  store.  Elelivery  promises 
not  kept,  clerks  who  don’t  feel  good 
on  a  particular  morning  and  are  not 
too  careful  how  they  handle  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  also  doesn’t  feel  too  good, 
etc. 

Most  customers— about  82  jjer  cent 
of  them— who  become  inactive  do  so 
for  these  two  reasons  and  both  of  them 
are  preventable  reasons.  But  what  do 
these  numbers  mean  in  the  total  cus¬ 
tomer  picture?  On  the  average  15  per 
cent  of  your  customers  will  become  in¬ 
active  every  year  and  over  80  per  cent 
of  these,  or  12  p>er  cent  of  your  total 
customers,  will  become  inactive  from 
preventable  causes.  Not  only  does  this 
mean  that  your  general  advertising 
must  get  15  p>er  cent  new  customers 
every  year  in  order  for  you  to  hold 


your  own,  but  also  this  loss  represents 
a  tremendous  sum  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  sales. 

If  you  have  10,000  charge  accounts, 
each  one  worth  approximately  $250 
p)er  year  to  you,  and  you  lose  15  p)er 
cent  of  them,  you  have  lost  $375,000  in 
business.  If  80  per  cent  of  this  is  pre¬ 
ventable  then  you  have  lost  $300,000 
in  business  you  didn’t  need  to  lose  in 
the  first  place  and  a  large  part  of 
which  you  can  recover  if  you  really  go 
after  it  with  the  same  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  which  brought  you  the  account 
to  begin  with.  If  you  have  20,000  ac¬ 
counts,  you  can  double  these  figures 
and  so  on. 

Who  Are  the  Inactives? 

Two  imp)ortant  factors  stand  out  in 
the  preventing  of  inactive  accounts 
and  in  the  bringing  of  them  back  to 
your  store.  First,  the  customers  who 
become  inactive  are  more  often  than 
not  smaller  purchasers.  We  have  found 
that  customers  whose  average  purchas¬ 
es  are  less  than  $10  per  month  will  be¬ 
come  inactive  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  those  whose  average  purchases  are 
more  than  $10.  We  believe  that  the 
greater  the  average  purchases,  the 
more  closely  the  customer  is  tied  to 
our  store  and  thus  the  less  likely  to 
leave  us.  We,  therefore,  try  to  prevent 
inactivity  by  regular  selling  to  small 
purchase  customers. 

The  second  factor  having  to  do  with 
reviving  inactive  customers  is  akin  to 
the  old  Billy  Sunday  adage  that  no 
souls  are  saved  after  the  first  20  minutes 
of  preaching.  Few,  if  any  accounts,  are 
reopened  after  the  first  year  of  inactiv¬ 
ity.  The  quicker  you  spot  the  inactive 
tendency  of  a  customer  and  the  quick¬ 
er  you  go  after  that  customer  to  get 
her  back  on  your  books,  the  greater 
your  chances  of  reopening  her  ac¬ 
count. 

So,  if  you  are  really  interested  in 
reviving  inactive  accounts,  keep  these 
four  factors  in  mind  as  you  plan  your 
program. 

I.  Try  to  build  up  your  weak  cus¬ 
tomers  by  selling  them  on  other 
departments  and  getting  them  buy¬ 
ing  more  before  they  become  in¬ 


active. 

2.  Go  after  inactive  accounts  quicil\ 
With  each  passing  day  your  chance 
of  reopening  that  account  di 
minish. 

3.  Show  |H*rsonal  interest  in  the  lu. 
tomer.  Retailing  has  progresses 
and  grown  to  where  stores  place  a!; 
emphasis  on  the  right  mere  handist 
Important  as  this  admittedly  is,  ihi 
day  is  not  past  when  people  like  t 
trade  with  people  they  like,  lii 
fact,  when  retailing  is  getting  v 
impersonal  with  each  passing  dav 
the  store  that  can  find  ways  of  put 
ting  personal  contacts  into  ii\ 
customer  contacts  stands  out  evei 
more  by  contrast. 

1.  Last,  stick  your  neck  out  for  loni 
plaints.  Grudges  harbored  and  un 
solved  are  the  ones  which  star 
tongues  to  wagging  over  a  bridp 
table.  They  breed  sharp,  fault-find 
ing  eyes,  they  cause  lost  customei' 
Give  the  customer  the  chance  ii 
get  grievances  off  her  chest.  Tha 
in  itself  will  resolve  most  of  theoi 
Those  that  express  their  grievance 
then  should  be  handled  personal! 
up  near  the  top  of  managemeni 
A  grievance  completely  settle 
makes  the  best  friend  because  yo 
have  created  in  the  customer 
sense  of  obligation. 

No  Elaborate  Systems 

If  I  have  been  able  to  create  an 
conviction  that  inactives  are  impoii 
ant  sources  of  business  and  that  som 
planning  to  revive  them  should  t' 
done  in  your  store,  then  if  you  don 
carry  through,  the  chances  are  'o 
will  bog  down  at  this  problem-hw 
to  do  it?  How  am  1  going  to  pull  nu 
from  the  thousands  of  my  c  iislmmi 
those  who  should  be  contacted  c'c; 
month?  There  are  elaborate  sysien 
for  this  purpose.  Their  very  elaborai 
ness  defeats  their  purpose  because  tht 
take  too  much  of  your  time,  they  « 
too  much  to  operate.  We  use  lii 
most  simple  plan  possible  so  fat 
we  have  found. 

We  compile  a  list  of  (usioim 
whose  average  purchases  are  '>nu 
and  who  trade  in  only  a  few  dep 
ments  every  six  months.  We  conu 
those  customers  for  six  months  wi' 
out  change,  then  check  the  list,  lb' 
whose  purchases  have  been  brought 
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People  want  more 
for  their  money 


“W e  have  discovered  that  the  way  to 
make  dollars  count  in  realizing  our 
dreams  is  to  use  each  one  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  W e  always  buy 
the  best  we  can  afford.” 


In  quiet,  well-mannered  suburbs, 
where  people  know  wbat  they  want 
— today  more  than  ever,  those  peo¬ 
ple  want  more  for  their  money.They 
live  well,  and  they  know  how  to 
make  a  dollar  go  far,  to  give  their 
children  the  opportunities  they  de¬ 
serve,  to  entertain  graciously,  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  in  life.  The 
successful  people  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  cities  of  the 


United  States  have  judgment -the 
capacity  to  choose  wisely  when  they 
buy.  They  also  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  than  in  many  years, 
because  today  we  are  producing 
more  and  better  of  everything.  For 
example,  in  apparel  and  hosiery, 
“Durene”  quality  is  available  more 
than  ever  before  in  knitted  cottons 
—  in  outerwear,  underwear  and 
hosiery — luxury  for  everyone. 


Durene  multi-ply  mercerized 
combed  cotton  yarn  ( 4  ways  better 
than  ordinary  cotton  yarn)  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  Durene 
Association  of  America.  The  trade¬ 
mark  "Durene”  is  licensed  for  use 
only  on  merchandise  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  workmanship  which  can 
meet  performance  tests  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  testing  laboratory.  .  . 


quality  wins  friends 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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are  eliminated,  those  new  ones  which 
have  slipped  back  into  the  marginal 
customer  classification  are  added.  To 
get  inactives,  we  merely  save  the  state¬ 
ments  which  are  pulled  and  which 
contain  no  balance.  These  customers 
did  not  buy  the  preceding  month.  By 
comparison  with  inactive  statements 
for  the  preceding  month,  we  know 
what  customers  have  not  purchased  in 
two  months  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  keep 
our  inactive  list  correct  without  ever 
having  to  go  through  the  ledgers. 

This  phrase  that  I  am  about  to  say 
may  sound  funny,  but  how  many  of 
us  have  accounts  that  have  become  in¬ 
active  before  they  have  hatl  a  chance 
to  become  active?  All  of  us,  1  am  sure, 
have  customers  who  have  applied  to 
us  for  an  account.  The  account  has 
been  approved  and  awaits  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  These  customers  never  seem  to 
use  the  account.  If  a  customer  thought 
enough  of  us  to  call  and  open  an  ac¬ 
count,  surely  something  must  have 
happened  to  make  that  customer 
change  her  mind.  Isn’t  it  worth-while 
to  write  this  customer  a  second  letter, 
enclosing  a  business  reply  envelope, 
asking  her  why  she  never  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  charge  account? 

As  you  consider  how  your  business 
can  be  operated  more  efficiently,  do 
not  fail  to  study  this  15  per  ceht  leak 
caused  by  inactive  accounts.  They  can 
be  prevented,  they  can  be  revived,  but 
not  by  wishing  and  hoping,  not  even 
by  general  merchandising,  although 
that  certainly  helps.  It  will  take  indi¬ 
vidual  planning  and  specially  planned 
personal  effort.  Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  things  which  are  worth-while 
don’t  just  happen.  That  is  true  of 
reviving  inactive  accounts. 

CREDIT  EXPENSE  CONTROL 

By  E.  J.  Revane,  L  S.  Donaldson  Co., 
Minneapolis 

A  FTER  you  have  determined  the 
amount  and  kind  of  customer 
service  that  you  are  planning  to  ex¬ 
tend  in  your  credit  department,  then 
comes  the  time  for  drawing  up  an  ex¬ 
pense  control  plan.  You  do  not  first 
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set  up  a  plan  and  say,  "This  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  people  allowed 
for  this  ojieration.  The  customer’s 
needs  will  have  to  be  fitted  to  this  per¬ 
sonnel.”  It  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
You  fit  your  expense  plan  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  customers.  So  a 
minimum  cost  plan  is  set  up  with 
which  you  can  give  the  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  the  consumer  public  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  you.  I'lien,  and 
only  then,  should  you  start  to  cut  cor¬ 
ners  and  ti-y  to  save  on  expense. 

You  will  find  that  efficient  planning 
will  enable  you  to  extend  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service  than  you  were  originally 
giving,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a 
substantial  saving  in  expense.  Perhaps 
a  few  typical  examples  of  how  this  can 
be  done  will  prove  how  the  cutting 
of  exjiense  will  often  give  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

In  our  credit  office  we  started  the 
procedure  of  handing  out  blank  credit 
applications  to  our  customers  at  the 
receptionist’s  desk.  The  receptionist 
courteously  and  in  a  friendly  manner 
asks  the  customer  to  fill  the  blank  out 
as  completely  as  possible  while  she  is 
waiting  to  see  an  interviewer.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  is  a  time  and  expense  saver 
as  far  as  credit  personnel  is  concerned. 
The  customer  is  ushered  in  to  the  in¬ 
terviewer  with  a  completely  filled  out 
application,  doing  away  with  much  of 
the  time  involved  in  taking  care  of  the 
applicant. 

The  surprising  result  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  that  it  not  only  saved  time 
and  expense,  but  we  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  better  and  quicker  service  to  our 
customers.  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  bad  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  found  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  more  completely  filled  out  and 
easier  to  read  than  many  applications 
taken  by  experienced  interviewers. 

For  one  thing,  the  customer  does 
not  hesitate  to  write  down  the  salary 
of  her  husband.  We  all  know  that 
getting  information  without  alienat¬ 
ing  the  customer  is  a  difficult  thing, 
even  for  the  best  of  credit  interview¬ 
ers.  Experience  has  also  convinced  us 
that,  all  in  all,  the  quality  of  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  customer  is  consistently  as 


good  or  better  than  that  of  our  inter¬ 
viewers. 

Another  expense  saver  which  gar* 
the  same  result  of  better  and  more  eft. 
cient  customer  service  was  the  exteii 
sive  use  of  the  customer’s  (-harga-Plan 
when  she  makes  application  for 
an  account.  The  receptionist  asks  her 
if  she  has  a  Charga-Plate  from  another 
store.  If  she  has,  this  plate  is  used  in 
imprinting  our  file  pocket,  our  iiistoiy 
ledger  card,  and  the  envelope  in  which 
the  customer’s  new  account  notifica. 
tion  is  mailed  to  her.  This  extensive 
use  of  the  Charga-Plate  actually  saved 
us  one  new  account  typist. 

The  results,  however,  have  gone 
much  further  than  that.  Previous  to 
the  installation  of  this  system,  the  typ¬ 
ist  would  occasionally  make  an  error 
in  the  spelling  of  the  customer’s  la* 
name  and,  as  a  result,  the  file  clerk 
would  improperly  file  it.  Obviously, 
with  the  use  of  the  customer’s  (Charga- 
Plate,  issued  by  another  store,  which 
she  herself  has  checked,  this  type  of 
error  has  virtually  disappeared,  .\gaia, 
where  we  started  out  to  save  expense, 
we  succeeded  not  only  in  saving  ex¬ 
pense,  but  in  giving  better  customer 
service. 

Savings  Through  Improved  Service 

As  one  studies  the  relationship  of 
these  two  subjects,  it  is  surprisingly 
found  that  the  opposite  is  also  true. 
When  you  consciously  set  out  to  im¬ 
prove  your  customer  service,  you  find 
that  at  the  same  time  you  save  on  ex¬ 
pense.  For  instance,  the  use  of  a  log 
of  customer’s  names  was  instituted  at 
our  reception  desk.  This  is  kept  up 
by  the  receptionist  and  in  it  is  entered 
the  name  of  the  customer,  the  time  die 
checked  in  at  the  desk,  the  time  she  is 
intrcxluced  to  one  of  the  credit  inter¬ 
viewers,  and  the  initial  of  the  inta- 
viewer. 

The  primary  purpose  of  tiiis  log  » 
that  the  credit  manager  could  at  any 
time  find  out  what  kind  of  service  hi 
customers  were  getting  in  the  credi 
department.  As  an  accurate  check  oi 
this  phase  of  customer  service,  it  servtl 
its  purpose  beautifully,  but  also  it 
saves  time  and  expense  in  the  credM 
department. 

If  a  customer  calls  in  after  she  hi» 
left  the  department  to  find  out  the 
status  of  her  application,  it  is  a  simplB 
{Continued  on  page  100) 
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Here  now!  The  Royal  Portable 


,e  t.Rlling  yo^T 


aboutt^ 

Portable 


with  ads 


Beauty  at  work! 

But  it  has  more  than  sheer  beauty  that 
is  lovely  to  look  at.  Its  beauty  is  beauty 
with  a  purpose  . . .  beauty  that  makes 
typing  easier,  quicker,  more  com¬ 
fortable! 

And  . . .  this  truly  modem  portable 
typewriter  brings  you  much  more. 
There’s  a  space  bar  that’s  built  right 
into  the  frame.  Only  the  new  Royal 
Portable  gives  you  the  modem  SPEED 
SPACER  that  saves  time,  and  cuts  down 
the  margin  of  spacing  error.  With 
SPEED  SPACER,  nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  perfect  spacing  action! 

Only  Royal  gives  you  the  RAPID 
RIBBON  CHANGER  that  makes  rib¬ 


bon  changing  faster,  cleaner,  easier 
than  ever! 

And  only  Royal  gives  you  “MAGIC” 
MARGIN,  the  device  that  makes  all 
other  portable  margin  setting  obsolete! 

In  addition  . . .  onlv  Royal  gives  you 
the  host  of  other  new  features  which 
make  Royal  more  than  ever  the  World’s 
No.  I  Portable! 


Never  before  in  typewriter  history 
has  this  improvement  been  seen  . . . 

...  yet  today.  Royal  brings  you 
FINGER  FORM  KEYS  ...  on  the  most 
modem  typewriter  ever  designed  .  .  . 
the  new  ROYAL  PORTABLE ! 

Imagine  ...  a  typewriter  key  shaped 
to  the  very  contour  of  your  finger  .  .  . 
designed  to  cradle  your  finger  tips  when 
they  strike  the  keys!  Result?  FINGER 
FORM  KEYS  bring  a  new  comfort 
to  typing!  Greater  ease  of  operation, 
greater  accuracy  of  work. 

And  talk  about  BEAUTY!  The  new 
Royal  Portable  is  far  ahead  of  today’s 
models  in  style  and  beauty. 


See  the  new  Royal  today! 

By  all  means,  see  the  new  Royal  Port¬ 
able  at  your  dealer's.  You'll  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  one  portable  typewriter 
can  have  so  many  new,  outstanding 
features . . .  can  bring  such  comfort  and 
convenience  to  typing! 


The  Worid’s  First  Truly  Modern  Portable  Typewriter 


'Magric”  is  a  registered  trade*mark  of  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  lae. 


By  ZELMA  BENDURE 


^  I A1  lONERV  in  the  department  store  is  as  strongly  graphs  which  look,  like  the  road  to  heaven  in  the  steepness 
promotional  a  department— when  in  the  hands  of  crea-  of  their  climb.  The  department  store  has  everything  in  its 
live  management— as  is  the  high  fashion  department  at  its  favor— in  terms  of  capital,  organization,  space,  and  brain 
Itest.  jxiwer- to  do  the  outstanding  stationery  business  in  its  area. 

Yet  l)ecause  most  store  managements  tail  to  grasp  this  But  it  is  the  stationery  specialty  store,  multiplied  by  the 
liey  fact  and  its  full  implications,  department  stores  today  hundreds,  that  does  actually  do  the  business, 
are  still  largely  missing  their  share  of  the  billion-and-a-  Stationery  must  be  promoted  to  be  sold.  Yet  the  most 
quarter  dollar  stationery  market.  This  despite  some  current  casual  stroll-through  survey  of  the  department  store  station- 
improvements  in  merchandising  methods,  and  recent  sales-  ery  departments  demonstrates  impressively  that  many  main- 


Hoor  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  do  not  by  any  means 
begin  to  put  this  ancient  retail  axiom  into  practice.  Creative 
merchandising  seems  to  stop  short  when  it  comes  to  the 
stationery  department.  Yet  retailers  need  look  no  further 
than  their  own  home  furnishing  departments  for  promo¬ 
tional  ideas,  nor  seek  sales  building  methods  more  com¬ 
plicated  or  more  expensive  than  those  utilized  to  promote 
their  own  store’s  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

PROMOTIONAL  DESK  SET-UPS 

In  the  home  furnishings  departments  the  selling  advant¬ 
ages  of  tables  tastefully  set  and  arranged  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  effectiveness  of  the  same  idea  in  selling 
stationery  seems  too  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  so 
long.  The  desk  is  just  as  important  as  the  dining  table  to 
the  functioning  of  the  home.  In  a  recent  survey  made  for 
the  Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufacturers  Association, 
it  was  found  that  72  p)er  cent  of  the  homes  surveyed  had  a 
desk  or  secretary  and  91  per  cent  replied  that  they  kept 
writing  paper  in  one  convenient  place. 

Set  up  model  desks  in  your  stationery  department.  Make 
them  as  eye-appealing  as  you  can.  Personalize  each  one  to 
the  requirements  of  a  different  user— covering  the  age-group 
and  writing  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Plan  these  model  desks  as  permanent  departmental  furni¬ 
ture.  If  you  have  not  now  (or  cannot  create)  sufficient  floor 
space  for  several  desks,  then  you  can  make  one  large  table 
serve  as  a  four-in-one  desk  display,  arranging  four  complete¬ 
ly  different  desks  with  a  selling  card  on  each.  A  still  smaller- 
scale  adaptation  of  this  plan  would  be  to  allocate  display 
cases,  with  one  or  two  different  set-ups,  again  with  appropri¬ 
ate  sign  cards. 

1.  The  Child's  Desk.  Begin  with  the  youngest,  and— in 
terms  of  future  safes— the  most  important  desk  owner  in  the 
family— the  gnnle-school  child.  Display  and  sell  not  only 
the  obvious  essentials  such  as  tablets  of  paper,  pencils,  and 
notebooks,  but  also  blotter  and  blotter  holder,  bookends, 
and  picture  frames.  Personal  fetter  paper,  too,  geared  to 
age,  sex,  and  taste  of  the  child— realizing  in  your  choice  here 
that  today’s  grade-student  has  outgrown  “cutie-pie,”  Donald- 
Duck-types  of  paper.  A  desk  lamp,  of  course,  scientifically 
chosen  as  to  kind  and  amount  of  light  it  sheds.  .\n  inex- 
jjensive  fountain  pen,  an  easily  read  calendar,  and  a  desk- 
diary.  .\nd,  possession  of  crowning  pride  to  the  young 
student,  his  own  brand  new  typewriter. 

Do  not  forget  the  educational  {X)ssibilities  of  this  desk 
for  the  under-teen  ager.  Having  his  own  writing-place  and 
his  own  materials  helps  the  young  student  do  his  home¬ 
work  with  a  minimum  of  reluctance,  and  actually  results  in 
better  study  habits  and  higher  marks.  Good  habits  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  studying  will  not  only  stand  the  boys  and  girls 
in  good  stead  through  life,  but  will  also  help  your  stationery 
department’s  traffic  and  safes  for  years  to  come. 

2.  For  High  School  Age.  The  high  school  desk  has  its 
typewriter,  fountain  pens  and  mechanical  pencils,  date  book, 
diary,  scrap  books,  lamp,  book  ends,  and  of  course  both 
personalized  and  school  work  pajieterie.  Do  not  forget 
scratchpaper  on  all  desks. 

3.  The  College  Student.  The  desk  for  the  college  student 
is  4iore  workmanlike,  though  its  accessories  are  much  the 


same  as  those  of  the  high-school  age.  Differences  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  design  of  the  desk  furnishings  rather  than 
the  kind.  Do  not  overlook  the  jxjrtable  typewriter,  whidi 
is  today  as  essential  to  any  student’s  equipment  as  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  fountain  jen,  or  notebook. 

•1.  The  Career  Woman.  The  career  woman’s  desk  is  differ 
ent  indeed  from  any  other  feminine  desk,  for  she  carries  over 
into  her  home-desk-life  the  efficiency  which  she  practices  in 
her  office.  To  her  a  typrewriter  is  indispensable,  and  so,  too, 
is  adequate  filing  and  drawer  space.  Her  calendar  is  a  large 
desk  date  pad,  and  her  desk  has  a  clock  on  it,  and  a  pretty 
jar  holding  plenty  of  jencils.  She  has  a  desk-size  as  well  as 
a  purse-size  fountain  |jen.  She  will  like  a  modern  desk  with 
many  pigeon-holes  and  convenient  work-area  layout. 

5.  Mother-Father  Desks.  .Mother  and  father,  in  the  middle- 
size,  middle-income  family  and  home,  might  well  share  a  desk 
between  them.  Father  has  one  side,  mother  the  facing  side. 
Each  has  individually  suitable  drawers,  blotter,  accessories, 
materials.  Some  coordinating  element  of  either  color  or 
style  should  be  used  to  tie  the  two  sides  together— let  us 
say,  blue  of  two  shades,  or  the  currently  so  psopular  grey, 
with  a  different  yet  harmonizing  accent  tone.  Mother-father 
desk  ensembles  have  considerable  sales  psotential  on  a  unit 
basis,  as  a  “package”  for  anniversary,  Christmas,  or  other 
spjecial-occasion  selling.  Such  a  desk  setting  should  include, 
besides  psersonalized  “wardrobes”  of  social  papseterie  and 
sufficient  psen-and-jiencil  supply,  such  essential  items  as 
household  account  and  budget  books,  desk  files  for  answered 
and  unanswered  letters,  paid  and  unpaid  bills,  engagement 
book  (large  enough  for  easy  reading  and  detailed  record¬ 
ing),  address  books,  individual’s  desk-diary,  stamp  holders, 
and  calendars. 


i 
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SELLING  BY  ENSEMBLE 

VV^omen  find  as  much  appeal  in  choosing  a  wardrobe  for 
writing  as  a  wardrobe  for  wearing.  They  care  as  much 
about  color,  texture,  decoration,  and  ensembling.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  sell  papier,  you  can  and  should  also  sell  ink, 
pens,  pencils,  blotters,  typewriter  ribbons,  address  books, 
diaries,  and  so  forth.  This  calls  for  co-ordinated  displays 
and  greater  departmental  homogeneity— such  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  displaying  suitable  social  stationery,  carbons,  ribbons, 
etc.,  in  the  piortable  typewriter  section.  And  it  calls  for  an 
eye  to  ensemble  buying  as  well  as  ensemble  selling. 

WRITING  ETIQUETTE  COUNSELLOR 

Ready-to-wear  departments  started  to  benefit  immediately 
from  multiple  selling  when  they  installed  a  fashion  counsel¬ 
lor  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  guide  the  tastes  of  customers, 
answer  fashion  questions,  and  solve  wardrobe  dilemmas. 
Your  stationery  department  could  profit  even  more  than 
ready-to-wear  from  such  a  sales  promotion  idea. 

Install  a  well-trained  hostess,  gracious  and  helpful,  at  a 
beautifully  appointed  desk  whose  accessories  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  means  of  sales  promotion.  Give  her 
perhaps  the  sp)ecial  function  of  handling  formal  engraved 
stationery,  such  as  wedding  announcements  and  invitations. 
Make  sure  she  qualifies  as  the  Emily  Post  of  pjersonal  and 
business  communication,  and  you  will  find  her  as  qualified 
a  business  builder  as  your  fashion  floor’s  Bride’s  Consultant. 
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THE  PERSONALIZED  SECTION  IS  A  PROMOTIONAL  SECTION 


For  the  last  ten  years  or  so  the  popular  trend  towartl 
personalizing  stationery  has  widened  constantly,  until  toelay 
most  stationery  departments  take  orders  for  monograms  oi 
names  to  be  placed  on  almost  every  category  of  merchandise 
they  carry.  Yet  the  high-volume  possibilities  of  personalized 
items  have  not  been  fully  realized  by  any  means. 

Top  management  has  not  seen  the  potentialities  of  j>er- 
sonalized  business  and  therefore  has  not  given  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  means  for  developing  it.  Many  buyers,  also,  have 
been  slow  in  appreciating  the  value  of  personalized  mer¬ 
chandise,  regarding  it  more  as  a  necessary  customer-service 
nuisance  than  as  a  source  of  profitable  business. 

Unify  An  Pnrsonaliznd  Operations 

One  evidence  of  this  point  of  view  is  the  diffusion  of 
|jersonalized  ojjerations  throughout  the  department.  The 
customer  who  wishes  to  order  more  than  one  type  of  person¬ 
alized  item  at  once  must  go  from  this  counter  to  that,  choos¬ 
ing  letter  paper  here,  playing  cards  down  the  aisle,  matches 
around  the  corner,  paper  napkins  anti  cocktail  coasters  at 
still  another  counter.  This  kind  of  inefficiency  is  equally 
troublesome  to  customer  and  to  buyer.  It  means  special 


training,  special  sales  slips,  special  personnel  at  hve  or 
locations,  instead  of  one.  It  reduces  multiple  sales  to 
minimum.  It  allows  a  greater  margin  of  error  and  slows  i 
store  service,  which  in  this  field  is  far  too  slow  already, 
comparison  w’ith  specialty  store  speed. 

The  cousolidation  of  all  personalized  service  items  ij 
one  location— an  island,  an  alcove,  or  a  counter— with 
able  signs,  samples,  displays,  and  a  highly  trained  pei 
is  a  primary  step  toward  realizing  the  profits  in  this  a! 
of  the  stationery  tlepartment’s  operation.  With  all  types^ 
such  merchandise  in  one  section,  suggestion  selling 
matter  of  course  anil  one  sale  most  easily  leads  to  anc 

.Some  retailers  still  believe  that  engraving  and  inonc 
ming  are  a  highly  prestige  business  and  it  would  lower  ik^ 
standing  to  include  all  stamped  items.  In  this  |>ostw’ar  i 
of  merchandising  such  retailers  should  revaluate  their 
tomers.  During  the  war,  high  priced  merchandise  was  a\ 
able  and  many  customers  moved  into  the  higher  into 
groups  leaving  little  class  distinction  in  purchasing.  Ml 
business  was  built  in  formerly  so-called  prestige  items  an 
is  continuing. 

(Continued  on  page  .S8) 


June, 


A  window  that  displays  stationery  as  seasonal  gifts.  Typewriters,  fountain  pen  and  pencil  sets  and  beautifully  boxed 
papeterie  are  only  a  few  of  the  highly  prized  gifts  from  the  stationery  department.  They  should  be  advertised  and 
given  frequent  windows  if  the  department  store  expects  to  compete  successfully  for  its  share  of  the  tremendous  an¬ 
nual  volume  done  in  this  important  consumer  market.  (Photo  from  Gimbel's,  New  York.) 
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=  M  ore  l^rolils;  lor  'lour  stationery  Department. 

Don’t  Imv  till  von  ?ee  Monta^’s  l)rllllant  liolulay  line — Reatly  now!  Iprop  ns  .1 
tearil — onr  representative  will  call  on  yoii.'Monta^  Rrotliers,  Ini.,  .Atlanta  S,  t..ia. 
Newi'lorU  sliowrooins:  2  30  I'lltli  Avenue. 


FASHIONABLE  WRITING  PAPERS 


How  ona  ttora  hat  pointad  up  tha  imporfanca  of  a 
particular  now  ansamblo  ifam  in  a  largo  pon-and-poncil 
dapartmanf,  by  giving  if  a  casa  and  counfar  all  fo 
ifaalf.  Tha  display  doot  an  introduction  and  soiling 
job.  (W.  A.  SkaafFor  Pan  Co.) 


June,  1948 


This  has  now  reached  mass  proportions,  so  be  very  sure 
that  Christmas  cards  for  imprinting  are  within  the  price 
range  of  your  trading  area.  Otherwise  the  specialty  store 
may  get  the  business.  If  your  volume  price  range  is  ten  and 
15  cents,  you  cannot  go  much  higher  in  your  monogramming 
stock.  No  customer  is  going  to  pay  75  cents  or  a  dollar  for 
a  card,  just  to  have  it  imprinted. 


Detailed,  accurate  customer-preference  records  are  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  promoting  personalized  sales.  Order  slips 
for  all  personalized  items  carry  information  as  to  name, 
address,  color  of  ink  and  paper,  and  size  and  style  of  same. 
These  records  form  a  ready-made  mailing  list  for  building 
repeat  business.  One  productive  use  for  this  list  is  as  a 
reminder  (say  after  a  lapse  of  three  months)  that  reorders 
are  in  order.  Or,  utilizing  the  color  preferences  noted  there¬ 
on,  this  customer  list  may  be  used  to  promote  sales  of  other 


Foster  Sorvico  Required 

Even  more  urgent  perhaps  than  this  need  for  uniheation 
is  the  consumer  demand  for  quicker,  more  accurate  service 
on  personalized  items.  Years  ago,  the  larger  department 
stores  had  engraving  departments  of  their  own  and  could 
guarantee  swift,  accurate  work.  Today,  these  have  almost 
entirely  been  relinquished  in  favor  of  contract  engraving; 
which,  at  one  time,  was  undoubtedly  adequate.  In  recent 
years,  however,  contract  engraving  has  proven  slow  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  leading  to  a  disproportionate  number  of  can¬ 
cellations  and  returns.  In  fact)  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no 
other  area  does  the  department  store  allow  its  service  activity 
to  sink  to  so  low  a  level  as  in  the  so-called  “personalized 
service”  of  its  stationery  department.  The  resulting  damage 
to  departmental  sales  is  impossible  to  calculate.  However 
it  is  accomplished— whether  by  a  return  to  having  the  stores’ 
own  engraving  departments  or  by  cooperative  arrangements 
for  keeping  one  contract  engraver  busy  exclusively  on  the 
work  of  a  group  of  stores— it  is  useless  to  expect  much  if  any 
improvement  in  the  personalized  business  done  in  the  de¬ 
partment  until  this  problem  of  speed  and  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  is  solved. 


Customur  Records  An  Promotional  Records 


Tho  Porsonolizinq  of  Christmas  Cords 


Specially  Trained  Salespeople  Needed 


The  selling  staff  of  the  personalized  section  has  extra 
resjxmsibility  and  a  unique  opportunity  to  build  goodwill 
not  only  for  the  stationery  department  but  for  the  enure 
store.  So  this  group  of  jiersonnel  must  be  chosen  with 
especial  care,  trained  more  intensively  and  broadly.  Tho 
must  be  equipped  with  full  knowledge  of  the  range  of  card 
and  paper  stocks  and  of  the  styles  of  type.  They  must  be 
highly  accurate  at  taking  copy  for  announcements,  cards, 
and  papeteries.  They  must  know  and  be  able  to  advise  on 
what  is  right,  what  is  smart.  For  they  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  customers  they  are  serving  are  looking  for 
“personalized”  service  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


A  display  with  a  unit  appeal.  The  attractively  illus¬ 
trated  display  card  attracts  attention,  and  tha  display 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  right  latter  paper  as 
an  attractive  and  highly  individual  expression  of  per- 
*  sonality.  (Montag  Bros.,  Inc.) 


similar-toned  merchandise,  thus  adapting  a  repeat-business¬ 
building  idea  long  practiced  in  both  the  ready-to-wear  and 
corset  fields.  This  list  could  be  especially  useful  at  holiday 
times  when  personalized  greeting  cards  are  in  demand,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  suggestion  is  made  of  the  coordination  possi¬ 
bilities  of  color,  style,  and  decor  between  the  customer’s 
other  personalized  stationery  and  the  greeting  cards  she 
selects  for  engraving  or  printing. 
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will  make  sales 


for  you  in  your  stationery  department 

Other  first-floor  departments  do  it ...  do  you  do  it,  too? .  .  .  harness 
the  sales -making  power  of  Fashion  to  your  Stationery  Department. 

The  benefits  are  great  —  you  can  prove  this  statement  by  putting  these 
"how  to”  suggestions  to  work: 

1.  Select  your  stock  with  an  ample  representation  of  Fashion  merchandise  that 
will  stimulate  your  department's  promotions  —  select  writing  papers  that  will 
intrigue  both  your  CUSTOMERS  an<l  your  CLERKS,  thus  making  selling  easier. 

(Eatons  Fine  Letter  Papers  are  fashion  leaders) 

2.  Demonstrate  to  your  salespeople  how  to  talk  Fashion  —  give  them  the 
fashion -fa<‘ts  behind  the  merchandise  you  stock. 

(Eaton  supplies  such  sales-making  fashion- facts  to  its  retailers) 

3.  Arrange  your  departmental  display  around  timely,  S[)arkling  Fashion  ideas 
in  writing  paper  —  and  see  how  this  throws  a  glow  of  desirability  on  everything 
in  your  department. 

( Eaton  supplies  counter  pUufues  and  display  ideas ) 

4.  Advertise  Fashion  papers  to  bring  netv  customers  to  your  department,  and  to 
make  extra  sales,  for  most  customers  will  buy  fashion  papers  in  addition  to 
classic  types. 

(Eaton  spearheads  your  own  advertising  with  its  stimulating,  fashum- right 
NATIONAL  ADS  IN  FOUR  COIJJRS — gives  you  a  most  complete  free  Mat  Service 
and  Copywriting  Service) 


*  t  ♦ 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  creative  ability^' 

PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


O  i948,  Eautm  Papmr  C^poratitHt 


In  this  two-fixturn  matched  display 
control  for  Christmas  gift  drassisgt, 
Hall  Brothers  applies  to  a  new  field  tin 
merchandising  and  display  principlsi 
which  have  proved  so  successfet  is 
greeting  cards.  The  carefully  balancs^ 
setup  permits  self-service  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  wrapping  paper,  ribbons  tsd 
seals.  On  top  of  the  display,  distinctivi 
packages  serve  as  suggestions  to  ew- 
tomers.  Charts  showing  the  position  ei 
ovary  item  in  each  fixture  are  avaiUbh 
for  one,  two  and  three-fixture  satnpi. 


ADD  GIFT  WRAPPINGS  TO  YOUR  DEPARTMENT 


Nearly  every  social  event  in  every  customer’s  life  calls 
for  a  visit  to  a  stationery  department— for  greeting  cards, 
party  favors,  invitations,  playing  cards  and  games— quite 
apart  from  the  gift-giving  “naturals”  represented  by  most 
of  your  stock.  The  wide-awake  department  manager  has 
gift-wrap  facilities  and  gift-wrapping  materials  of  all  kinds 
in  the  department.  He  has,  moreover,  trained  his  staff  al¬ 
ways  to  inquire  as  to  whether  a  purchase  is  for  a  gift  or  not. 
In  addition,  he  will  have  a  skilled  gift-wrap  specialist  in  the 
gift-wrap  section,  so  that,  for  a  slight  service  charge,  the 
customers  can  have  their  purchases  dramatically  packaged 
while  they  wait. 

Of  course,  if  the  customer  prefers  the  store’s  own  free 
gift  box  and  wrapping,  that  is  available  too,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  should  never  be  made  to  feel  this  is  “second  choice” 
to  purchased  wrapping. 

The  multiple  sales  possibilities  of  gift  wrapping  have 
largely  been  overlooked  in  department  stores.  Too  often 
the  attitude  has  been  to  discourage  gift  wrapping  on  the 
grounds  that  it  represents  an  expense  and  effort  to  the  store. 
The  creative,  alert  approach  is  rather  to  encourage  it  as  an 
inducement  to  increase  gift  purchases  and  to  make  gifts 
grow  “where  none  grew  before.”  With  the  extension  of  this 
f>oint  of  view  to  include  a  separate  gift-wrap  material 
counter,  the  problem  of  expense  and  effort  to  the  store  is 
considerably  lessened,  and  instead  of  being  a  bothersome 
customer  service,  the  whole  gift-wrap  situation  is  changed 
into  an  added  source  of  goodwill  and  profit. 

PERPETUAL  PROMOTION 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  for  management  to  gear  its  operational 
thinking  and  planning  to  the  idea  that  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  is  primarily  a  gift  item  proposition,  with  its  yearly 
Mt.  Everest  of  activity  in  November  and  December,  and  a 
lesser  p)eak  business  jieriod  in  August  and  September. 

The  store  that  does  not  organize,  merchandise,  and  pro¬ 
mote  every  subdivision  in  the  department  on  a  year-round 
basis  is  losing  tremendous  volume  and  profit.  Only  observe 
the  alert  way  in  which  variety  chains  are  conducting  their 
stationery  business  and  you  will  see  why  this  department 


ranks  second  only  to  the  apparel  and  accessories  division  in 
volume  of  business,  with  toilet  goods  a  full  25  per  cent 
behind.  This  impressive  achievement  has  been  the  result  of 
making  shopping  easy,  through  ample  assortments,  open 
displays,  self-selection,  quick  service,  excellent  locations,  and 
numerous  windows.  Above  all,  it  is  the  result  of  steady, 
year-round  effort. 

Promotion  Colondor 

A  well  thought  through  advertising  program  that  is  I 
budgeted  on  potential,  not  actual,  business,  and  has  the  ^ 
thought  in  mind  of  making  the  fat-income  months  pay  for  1 
the  lean  ones,  might  well  be  built  around  a  calendar  such 
as  this: 

January — 

Back  to  school  promotion  geared  to  replenishing  supplies. 
Christmas  money  to  spend  on  a  typewriter,  a  well-dressed 
desk,  papeteries,  diaries,  favors  and  candles  for  a  mid 
winter  party. 

Midwinter  vacations  requiring  log  of  the  trip,  writing  port 
folio,  typewriter,  pen  and  pencil  set,  papeteries. 

February — 

St.  Valentine’s  Day 

George  Washington’s  Birthday 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


NITIOML  LETTER  WRITING  WEEK 

The  1948  National  Letter  Writing  Week  will  be 
October  17  to  23.  Plans  should  be  made  far  in 
advance  to  promote  the  department  during  this 
week  by  securing  posters,  leaflets,  and  advertising 
mats  and  planning  advertising,  windows,  and  in¬ 
terior  displays.  Secure  local  cooperation  with  the 
postmaster  and  railroad  and  airline  officials. 
Many  other  items,  in  addition  to  letter  paper,  can 
be  promoted. 

-J; 
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June,  I9tff'^ 


NO  MATTER  THE  NEED 
YOU'LL  FIND.THE  ANSWER 

tn 

WHITE  ©-WYCKOFF'S 
Social  §ialione>i^. 
QAeetingLCo^di 

Besides  the  popular  ^^Autocrat  Stationery/ 
the  White  &  Wyckoff  Line  includes  Social  Stationery  and 
Greeting  Cards  of  all  kinds 

BOXED  WRITING  PAPERS 
•  POUND  PAPERS 
PACKAGE  PAPERS 
ENVELOPES 

PERSONAUZED  STATIONERY 
GIFT  STATIONERY 
BIRTH  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING  CARDS  AND  ENVELOPES 
EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

BOXED  CHRISTMAS  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 
PERSONALIZED  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

*J»U  OfoM.  Moff  Aio4d  *1Umm 

WHITE  &  WYCKOF  MFG.  CO. 

Alortw  Mdbft  o#  Socki  Sforto— ry  md  CwHeg  Cdrdh 
HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  YoHt  Sotwoom 
200  Fifth  Avenue 


Oifoogo  SotejTOOie 
The  Mecdiondise  Mort 
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Lincoln’s  Birthday 

All  ol  which  sell  gift  paper,  greeting  cards,  party  favors, 
candles,  playing  cards. 

March — 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  sells  greeting  cards,  party  favors,  and  candles. 

April — 

Easter 

Meaning  parties,  gifts,  greetings,  gift  wrap,  wedding  invita¬ 
tions  and  announcements  for  the  brides-to-be. 

May — 

Mother's  Day 

More  important  every  year,  and  more  sales-productive  for  the 
whole  department.  (Don’t  forget  desk  and  hostess  ac¬ 
cessories  here). 

June — 

Father’s  Day 

Special  chance  to  promote  men’s  personalized  stationery, 
desk  ensemble,  typewriter  ensemble,  consisting  of  ribbon 
and  paper  in  same  color  scheme,  briefcase,  desk  file,  new 
pen,  greetings  of  course,  poker  set. 

Graduation 

Don’t  overl<H>k  personalized  stationery,  pen  and  pencil  sets, 
typewriters,  date  books,  albums,  scrapbcx)ks. 

Weddings 

Traditionally  a  stationery  department  “natural.” 


July— 

Vacations 

Calling  for  more  stationery,  special  diary,  photograph  albumt, 
traveling  writing  ensembles,  and  typewriter. 

fourth  of  July—.\nd  its  parties,  picnics,  cards. 

August — 

Back  to  School 

For  the  first  grader— book  bag,  pencil  set,  calendar,  pen, 
writing  tablets. 

For  the  high  school  freshman— typewriter,  diary,  date  bcxA, 
album,  phone  book,  book  ends,  desk  set,  pen  and  pencil, 
school  and  scKial  paper. 

For  the  college  student— stationery,  briefcase,  diary. 

For  the  teacher,  man  or  woman— paper  supplies,  desk  file, 
books  for  records  of  students,  typewriter. 

September — 

Carries  over  from  August.  Most  private  educational  institu 
tions  and  colleges  open  in  middle  or  late  September. 

October — 

Xational  Letter  Writing  Week 

Letter  paper,  pens,  typewriters. 

Hallowe’en 

emailing  for  party  favors,  invitations  and  greeting  cards. 

November  and  December — 

Three  great  holiday  seasons,  each  crowded  with  social  func- 
-tions.  and  each  rich  with  opportunity. 


Typewriter  Customer  Control 


Do  not  overlook  the  sales  potentials 
existing  in  the  records  kept  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  portable  typewriter  sales 
and  service.  These  make  an  invalu¬ 
able  mailing  list  for  suggestions  as  to 
new  stationery,  direct-mail  selling  of 
all  supplies,  and,  of  course,  should  be 
followed  up  at  regular  intervals  for 
service  suggestions.  A  store  may  offer 
to  customers,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
a  “subscription”  to  a  regular  semi¬ 
annual  checkup  of  the  machine  on  a 
nominal  yearly  rate.  Postcards  would 
then  be  sent  out  reminding  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the  date  for  regular  check¬ 
up  is  due,  and  asking  her  to  bring  the 
machine  in,  with  a  promise  that  it 
will  be  delivered  to  her  home  on  a 
stated  date.  Then,  as  machines  age, 
you  can  use  these  records  as  a  basis 
for  replacement  suggestions. 

All  youn9sters — all  of  your  junior  cusfomtrt 
— are  fascinated  with  a  typewriter.  Mon 
and  more  portables  are  being  sold  for  homt 
use,  with  interest  in  the  typewriter  encourag¬ 
ing  better  school  work  and  higher  gradti. 
A  portable  is  a  comparatively  high  purckat* 
item  not  replaced  for  years,  and  a  lost  sale 
is  lost  for  years.  This  profitable  business  is| 
fast  increasing  and  each  retailer  should  oara-| 
fully  weigh  the  portable  typewriter  stock  and! 
sales  in  his  store  to  be  sure  he  is  getting  iii!l 
share.  Courtesy,  Underwood  Corporation.  I 
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June,  II 
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A. 


A  major  window  (af  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia) 
given  to  the  Orchid  line  of  Gibsoo  Greeting  Cards. 


MAJOR  WINDOWS  FOR  GREETING  CARDS 

¥N  the  past  year  or  so  many  department  stores  have  dis- 
covered  that  they  have  been  overlooking  a  “good  tiling” 
in  that  greeting  cards  are  a  very  profitable  and  resultful 
type  of  window  merchandise— well  worthy  of  frequent  dis¬ 
play  in  the  very  biggest  and  best  windows.  There  are  several 

Gibson's  Gardenia  Card  line  featured  in  a  window 
with  gardenias  at  Meyer  Bros.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


reasons  why  greeting  cards  deserve  and  are  getting  display 
in  major  windows. 

1.  They  have  almost  universal  appeal— every  passerby  is  a 
prospect. 

2.  Seasonal  a«d  special-occasion  windows,  such  as  Christ 
mas,  Valentine’s,  Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day. 
graduation,  weddings,  and  anniversaries  effectively  re 
mind  prospective  customers  of  these  occasions  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  sale  of  many  other  kinds  of  merchandise  that  is 
given  on  these  occasions. 

•H.  Displays  of  feature  designs  on  Evei7day  cards,  such  as  the 
extensive  lines  of  flower  greeting  cards,  make  it  possible 
for  display  managers  to  create  outstandingly  beautiful 
displays— using  the  subject  of  the  designs  for  ilramatu 
display  treatments.  Many  department  stores  are  now 
planning  to  use  major  window  displays  of  box  assort 
ments  of  Christmas  cards,  several  months  ahead  of  the 
normal  Christmas  selling  season.  These  windows  yvill 
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A  RUST  CRAFT 
^GREETING  CARD 

'is  never  an  acciden't.  H:  is  alw^s 
tke  result  or  ki^k  intention,  cx>9 
sincere  efrort,  intelligent  direction, 
and  skilltul  execution. 

Rust  Craft  Cards  represent>£) 

a  wise  ckoice  oF many  alternatives 
plus  tke  cumulative  experience  or 
many  masters  in  desidnind  and 
craftsmanskip. 

Tke  tinal  product  is  a  perTCct,/tKO 
comkination  or  artistic  and  litera^ 
talent. 

A  RUST  CRAFT  GREETING  CARD 
OF  CHARACTER 


O'/,  /s  is  ihe  rea.son  vu  L  il,  ere  is  ci 
\/enLj  de'j^ini'ie  irenJ  io  RUST  CRAFT 


Bosioyi,^Ai,a.ss. 
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STATIONERY  department  merchandise  is  too  varied  in 
^  type,  price,  and  profit  to  merchandise  it,  intelligently,  as 
a  unit.  It  should  be  changed  to  three  or  more  departments, 
some  with  separate  merchandise  classifications.  Or  the  en¬ 
tire  department  should  be  divided  into  classifications  with 
separate  budgeting  for  stock,  sales,  purchases,  markon,  mark- 
downs,  and  gross  margin. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  typewriter  and  greeting 
card  buying  and  selling,  and  the  technique  required  to  sell 
fountain  pens  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  selling  a  roll 
of  wax  paper  or  a  school  tablet. 

A  quick  review  of  the  following  suggested  classifications 
will  emphasize  the  need  for  merchandising  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  by  tyj>es  of  items. 

Stationery  Dnportmnnt  Classifications 

1.  Letter  paper 

2.  Personalized  Items 

3.  Mechanical  Pens  and  Pencils  and  Sets 

4.  Typewriters  and  Accessories 

5.  Greeting  Cards 

6.  CoinmereiaL  School,  and  Business  Supplies 

7.  Paper  Products: 

Table  covers,  napkins,  etc. 


Wax  Paper 
Crepe  paper 
Tallies 
Matches 

8.  Wood  and  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties: 

Desk  accessories 
Brief  cases 
Scrap  books 
Albums 

Diary  and  date  books 
Picture  frames 
Calendars 
Religious  goods 
Novelties 

9.  Games: 

Playing  cards 
Other  games 
Bridge  accessories 

10.  Candles  and  Candle  Holders 

11.  Gift  Wrapping 

A  smaller  department  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these 
classifications,  such  as  candles  with  paper  products  and  per¬ 
sonalized  items  with  letter  paper.  A  large  department  may 
require  more  divisions,  such  as  making  the  leather  goods  a 
separate  section.  (Continued  on  page  48) 


Display  and  Stock  Spoc*  for  Pans  and  Pancils 

In  fha  photograph  at  tha  loft  it  can  bo  toon  that  tha  groovo  trays  for  tingla  pans  and  pancils  ara  boing 
placad  in  a  lowar  position  in  tha  casa,  and  also  that  ansomblas  of  two  and  thraa  ara  now  foaturod  on  tha 
top  row  whora  thoy  will  hava  mora  aya  appaal  for  tha  customar  and  can  ba  handlad  moro  ofFiciontly  by  tha 
salaspoopla.  Notica,  too,  tha  shadow  boxos  bahind  tha  countars  which  have  baan  installod  for  additional 
aya  appaal.  At  tha  right  is  a  modarn  fountain  pan  showcasa  suppliod  by  Shoaffar,  with  all  morchandisa 
at  aya  laval,  and  spaco  for  officiant  and  convoniant  storago  of  rasarva  morchandisa. 
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Balanced  displays  of  seasonal  greeting  cards  can 
be  set  up  quickly  by  inexperienced  salespeople, 
through  the  use  of  Hall's  seasonal  layout  plans. 
The  keying  of  cards  to  a  layout  diagram  simpli¬ 
fies  the  job  and  assures  the  proper  grouping  of 
captions  in  any  size  display. 


The  Seasonal  Layout  Plan  and  the  Christmas 
Inventory  and  Sales  Record,  originated  by  Hall 
Brothers,  are  tools  by  which  dealers  can  obtain 
the  same  efficiency  and  convenience  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  Christmas  cards  that  they've  long 
enjoyed  in  the  Everyday  line. 


Seasonal  Display  Control 


Less  than  two  years  ago  Hallmark  extended 
their  retailer  services  to  include  a  seasonal  layout 
plan  for  greeting  cards.  This  has  now  been  adopted 
by  other  leading  greeting  card  manufacturers. 

The  system  works  in  this  manner.  All  the  sea¬ 
sonal  cards  received  by  the  store  are  now  plainly 
keyed  with  a  big  code  number  on  all  box  labels. 
This  code  number  indicates  the  type  of  cards  in 
each  box  and  suggests  where  the  cards  should  be 
grouped  in  your  display  fixtures. 

For  example,  all  box  labels  on  general  cards  are 
keyed  with  a  big  number  "I";  humorous  cards  with 
the  number  "3";  sweetheart,  number  "15"  and  so 
on.  Subdivisions  within  such  classifications  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  letters;  general  sweetheart  cards  would 
be  keyed  ISA;  humorous  sweetheart,  I  SB. 

Now,  with  this  information  clearly  marked  on 
each  box  of  cards,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  sort  the 
stock  in  stacks  according  to  code  numbers,  then  by 
price.  This  should  be  done  before  the  stock  is 


delivered  to  the  department.  If  there  are  more  de¬ 
signs  than  stock  spaces,  decide  which  and  how 
many  designs  in  each  classification  you  want  to  put 
on  display  first. 

In  making  this  decision,  remember  that  there 
should  not  be  too  many  of  any  one  classification  on 
display,  or  there  will  not  be  sufficient  display  space 
for  other  classifications.  After  deciding  which 
cards  to  put  on  display,  PLACE  A  CHECK  MARK 
on  the  label  of  all  other  boxes  in  the  reserve  stock 
having  this  same  stock  number.  This  readily  shows 
which  designs  are  not  on  display. 

Now  begin  placing  the  seasonal  cards  in  the 
display  fixtures.  Start  with  the  cards  keyed  num¬ 
ber  "I"  and  put  them  in  the  display  first,  working 
from  left  to  right;  then  cards  keyed  number  "2" 
and  so  on.  If  some  code  number  is  missing,  skip 
that  number  and  go  on  to  the  next  classification. 

Additional  detailed  instructions  are  provided  on 
what  to  do  when  an  empty  pocket  appears. 


STORES 


A  greeting  card  shop,  Carol  Elizabttit 
of  Los  Angelas,  vies  with  the  largtit 
department  stores  in  the  city  with  134 
feet  of  rack  space  and  its  large  numbtf 
of  cards  carefully  classified.  Arrangs- 
mants  are  made  for  addressing  cards 
Note  the  mail  chute  in  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  desk.  The  store  was  planned  by 
the  P.  F.  Volland  Company. 


SELL  STAPLE  STATIONERY  LIKE  EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 


^  I  ^HE  greatest  deterrent  to  a  successful  staple  stationery 
-*■  operation  may  lie  in  the  conspicuous  inefficiency  of  in¬ 
ventory  control  and  the  failure  to  apply  to  one  year’s  plans 
the  lessons  learned  through  the  previous  year’s  unbalanced 
stock  and  assortment. 

Balanced  stocks  differ  as  widely  as  do  stores  themselves, 
and  of  course  are  dictated  by  the  size  of  the  department  and, 
most  important,  by  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  not  only 
present  but  potential  customers  of  the  store.  Past  pierform- 
ances,  too,  are  of  key  importanpe  and  must  be  jienetratingly 
analyzed. 

To  achieve  and  maintain  a  balanced  stock,  greeting-card 
manufacturers  have  developed  a  pierpetual  inventory  and 
automatic  reorder  system  which  has  proved  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  would  be  equally  efficient  for  and  is  perfectly 
adaptable  to  the  merchandising  of  staple  stationery. 

This  system  starts  with  a  physical  inventory,  followed  by 
considered  decision  as  to  what  the  minimum  inventory  of 
each  staple  item  should  be  and  what  the  reorder  point  and 
reorder  quantities  should  be. 

Then,  using  a  display  case  and  rack  similar  in  design  to 
greeting  card  displays,  each  unit  display  has  a  number.  Each 
stock  compartment  in  the  back  of  the  display  unit  where 
stock  is  carried  has  a  corresponding  number,  A  reorder  card 
is  placed  in  each  stock  compartment,  lightly  pasted  (or 
fastened  with  scotch  tape)  to  the  box  which  represents  the 
top  of  the  minimum  basic  stock  for  that  style  number. 

In  greeting  card  control,  when  the  card  is  reached,  it  is 
removed  and  mailed  to  the  manufacturer,  who  then 
ships  the  store’s  minimum  basic  stock  quantity  of  the  item. 
The  order  ticket  is  returned  with  the  paper  to  the  store  and 
again  placed  at  the  dividing  point  between  minimum  and 
running  stock. 


Because  letter  paper  manufacturers  are  not  yet  set  up  to 
handle  such  procedure,  the  store  department  will  carry  out 
part  of  the  functions.  The  order  card  will  be  taken  from 
the  stock  drawer,  and  an  order  written  and  sent  to  the 
manufacturer.  When  the  merchandise  is  received  the  card 
will  be  replaced  immediately  in  the  drawer  in  its  proper 
“reorder”  place. 

Each  reorder  ticket  number,  of  course,  is  keyed  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  style  number  and  a  specific  manufacturer,  and  sina 
manufacturers  carry  stock  continually  on  staple  items  in 
their  line,  you  can  carry  a  limited  supply  and  reorder  fre¬ 
quently. 

Pound  paper  is  stocked  by  manufacturers  but  some  staples 
may  require  a  longer  time  for  delivery  and,  therefore,  in 
setting  up  such  a  system,  a  buyer  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  length  of  time  for  delivery  when  estimating  the 
basic  or  model  stock. 

Easy  and  simplified  as  this  unit  control  system  is  (and 
successful  as  it  has  been  found  in  greeting-card  selling)  it 
depends  completely  on  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  responsible  for  its  opieration.  They  must  be  most 
punctilious  about  reordering  immediately  when  the  stock 
on  hand  reaches  the  minimum  model  stock  level.  This  is  ol 
such  prime  impiortance  it  cannot  be  overstressed.  Greetir^- 
card  manufacturers  have  found  that  when  this  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  rigidly  followed  a  serious  breakdown  ensues. 
For  instance,  stock  is  sold  from  below  reorder  ticket  level 
without  the  ticket  having  been  sent  in  for  reordering:  or 
(still  more  disastrous)  other  stock  with  a  different  key  num 
ber  is  placed  in  the  compartment  of  the  rightful  stock  which 
has  been  sold  out.  This  is  the  fault  of  ivo  one,  in  the  final 
analysis,  but  the  department  manager,  who  is  not  efficient 
or  has  not  trained  an  efficient  staff  to  carry  out  the  system. 
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SCOOP! 


esublished. 


What  a  gift!  A  real  quill  top-quality  ball  pen, 
cellophane-wrapped  and  ribbon-tied  to  a  glow¬ 
ing  iwx  of  fine  0>rldyn  stationery!  36  sheets  of 
heavy  weight  vellum,  rainbow  picked  with  24 
envelopes.  Minimum  quill  leng^  12'— 5  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  shipped  assorted. 


Retails  $1.79,  $13-20  doaen.  Minimum  order  3  doaen.  Shipped  assorted.  Freight  prepaid. 


I  this  new 


WINDOW  PROMOTIONS  AT  THCSE  BIG  STORES  .  .  . 


THE  BROADWAY 


MEIER  &  FRANK 


>  DIAMOND  BROS. 


IT'S  BI6I 


A  ftur  lood  Itrriiories  svsUsUt  for  *n«rgttic  tsUtmtn  now  bnndling  mom-comp€$itivt,  kindrtd  linos. 

f int  uiRiTinG 

IICHARD  CORKLYN  STATIONERY  MF8.  CO.  •  799  TOWNE  AYE.  LOS  ANGELES  21.  CALIF. 
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Stationery  departments  have  expanded  enormously 
^  in  scope  and  importance.  But  they  remain  too  often  un¬ 
improved  as  to  layout,  lighting,  stock  and  display  arrange¬ 
ment,  whereas  specialty  stores  have  outdone  themselves  in 
reorienting,  reorganizing,  revivifying  their  shops. 

The  aim  of  top  management  in  planning  a  “New  Look” 
for  the  stationery  department  should  be  the  dual  one  of 
close  coordination  coupled  with  definitely  separated  classi¬ 
fication  units.  Just  as  the  store  coordinates  fashion  accessor¬ 
ies  with  ready-to-wear,  furniture  with  all  its  diverse  allied 
merchandise,  and  men’s  furnishings  with  men’s  clothing, 
while  maintaining  nevertheless  complete  separate  depart¬ 
ments  for  each— so  should  all  sections  of  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  be  classified  and  coordinated  and  yet  maintain 
a  complete  separate  entity  for  each. 

Dcpartnwats  in  a  StatioMry  Shop 

Make  the  stationery  department  a  specialty  shop  within 
the  store.  Departmentalize  it  and  coordinate  the  items  in 
fascinating  suggestion-selling  displays.  Eliminate  the  long 
aisles  of  showcases  backed  up  with  stock  shelves  and  cases. 
Take  a  tip  from  such  departments  as  china,  glassware, 
kitchenware,  gift  shop,  and  other  departments  where  cus¬ 
tomers  can  shop  the  merchandise  at  close  range.  Why  hide 
a  beautiful  pen  desk  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  show  case?  Why 
have  leather  scrapbooks,  albums,  picture  frames,  desk  sets, 
and  brief  cases  in  showcases  and  wall  cases  so  that  each  one 
has  to  be  taken  out  for  a  customer  to  see  it? 

Hm  Layout 

The  department  should  be  planned  for  spaciousness  and 
customer  comfort,  with  a  feeling  of  space  whether  this  is  an 
illusion  carefully  created  or  an  actual  fact. 

A  corner  is  the  best  location,  in  most  stores,  to  build  a 
stationery  specialty  shop  within  the  store.  The  department 
has  nine  to  1 1  distinct  groups  of  merchandise,  the  correlat¬ 
ing  of  which  is  highly  imf>ortant  for  producing  sales.  Some 
sections  have  impulse-buying  items— letter  paper,  greeting 
cards,  paper  products,  playing  cards,  candles,  and  school  and 
office  supplies.  Others  have  the  more  often  pre-planned  pur¬ 
chases— typewriters,  mechanical  pens  and  pencils,  and  gift 
items  such  as  high  priced  desk  sets  and  leather  goods. 

One  sequence  of  location  of  related  sections  could  be  as 
shown  ini  the  sketch  on  the  facing  page: 

Typewriters 

Mechanical  pens  and  pencils  and  desk  sets 

Leather  goods  and  novelties 

Letter  paper 

Personalized  section 

Gift  wrapping 

Party  favors  and  paper  products 


Candles 

Playing  cards  and  game  section 
Greeting  cards 

There  are  a  great  many  combinations  of  sections  whicn 
may  be  effectively  arranged,  but  there  should  be  a  reason 
back  of  each  decision.  Consideration  must  be  given  first  to 
customer  service  and  suggestion  selling,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  high  profit  items  with  great  sales  piotentialities. 
These  must  be  coordinated  to  the  store’s  servicing  of  the 
department— salespeople  to  cover  adequately  all  sections  at 
all  times. 

The  analysis  back  of  the  layout  and  arrangement  shown 
here  is  one  pioint  of  view  only. 

The  fountain  pen  and  mechanical  pencil  section  and  the 
typiewriter  section  are  in  the  front  of  the  department,  passed 
by  customers  interested  in  stationery  items.  These  two  types 
of  merchandise  produce  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  profit¬ 
able  yearly  sales.  They  are  not  impulse-buying  merchandise 
but  they  can  be  made  two  of  the  busiest  sections  in  the 
Stationery  Shop  if  customers  are  made  aware  of  the  store’s 
assortment  and  service. 

The  typewriters  are  in  open  wall  cases  and  showcases. 
One  showcase  contains  typiewriter  supplies  including  paper 
and  erasers,  as  well  as  ribbons,  paper  holders,  etc.  There  are 
shelves  that  pull  out  from  the  wall  case  and  a  chair  in  which 
the  customer  may  be  seated  to  try  out  the  machine,  or  there 
are  individual  tables. 

One  suggestion  is  to  have  a  round,  revolving  table  on 
which  are  three  or  four  models  of  different  makes.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  tries  them  out,  in  turn,  by  remaining  seated  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  table. 

The  fountain  pens,  mechanical  pencils,  and  related  desk 
sets  are  sold  in  an  island  of  show  cases  because  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  service  in  busy  times,  to  two  or  more  customers 
at  once,  can  be  best  obtained  from  this  arrangement. 

All  of  the  shelving  and  glass  cases  on  the  left  wall  are 
accessible  to  the  customer— none  are  closed  off  by  show  cases 
or  counters. 

The  desk  sets,  wood  and  leather  goods,  and  related 
novelties  extend  from  the  front  of  the  department  to  the 
letter  paper  section.  Showcases  in  the  leather  section  are  far 
enough  from  the  wall  to  permit  customers  to  walk  back  of 
the  cases. 

The  letter  paper  is  in  a  showcase  or  an  island  of  cases,  as 
well  as  displayed  (not  stocked)  in  shelving  or  glass  wall 
cases  which  are  accessible  to  customers. 

The  personalized  section  is  really  an  extension  of  the 
letter  papser  section.  Its  complete  isolation  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  here  because  it  is  thought  that  the  personalizing  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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This  tu99esfion  lor  a  sfationery  department  layout  represents  merely 
Me  point  of  view  as  to  the  proper  arran9ement  of  sections  and  their 
location  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  important  thin9  about  Iayin9 
out  the  department  is  that  a  carefully  thou9ht-out  plan  be  followed, 
^e  9oal  bein9  customer  service  and  su99estion  sellin9. 


STORES 


icnm •  MAiicB.  vMm*  anona  bitiiis 


Most  Complete  Service  Ever 
Offered  in  Personal  Greeting; 

The  Hallmcork  Gallery  Artists  Line  is  but  one  step  in  the  dire* 
tion  of  a  single  goal  —  to  bring  to  Hallmark  dealers  the  fine: 
and  most  complete  service  ever  offered  in  Christmas  Personal 
Only  Hallmark  brings  you  the  exclusive  paintings  of  th 
famous  American  artists ,  listed  at  the  left  — and  dozens  < 
others— plus  exclusive  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  bes| 
known  French  painters! 

Now  the  widely  varied  Hallmark  lines  are  your  complet 
answer  to  customers  who  search  for  better  and  more  unusuc 
Christmas  cards.  Now,  more  than  ever  before.  Hallmar 
dealers  —  and  only  Hallmark  dealers  —  can  please  the  moi 
discriminating  tastes,  appeal  to  all  ages,  satisfy  every  budgej 


Formal  —  Richly  engraved  in  brilliant  greens  and  reds  on  the 
finest  papers,  for  your  conservative,  quality-conscious  customers. 

Conventional  —For  those  of  your  customers,  who  year 
after  year,  prefer  greetings  with  the  traditional  atmosphere. 

Cards  for  Men  —Cards  that  really  "speak  a  man's  lan¬ 
guage",  including  reproductions  from  the  famous  Lassell  Ripley's 
hunting  scenes.  Critics  have  pronounced  the  cards  of  this  series  the 


Sophisticated  —Cards  for  those  who  seek  the  tinusuol  — 
novel  creations  in  brightly  colored  foils ...  striking  color  effects  on 
the  popular  plostique  stock . .  ."surprise"  features  to  create  a  worm, 
friendly  chuckle. 


ArtfloSS— We  ore  also  proud  to  present,  under  the  Hallmark 
name,  this  unique  line  of  Christmas  Cards,  distinguished  for  their 
designs  beautifully  woven  into  silk  tapestry,  styled  to  attract  the 
truly  refined  taste.  The  outstanding  character  of  Artfloss  cards  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  customer  appeal,  dollar  volume, 
and  profit  potential  of  your  Personals  Department. 
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finest  reproductions  of  sport  masterpieces  ever  presented. 

Three  Promotional  Lines  —Cards  that  give  you 

a  price-advantage  and  exceptional  profit-margins  you  need,  to  be 
completely  competitive.  25  Cards  per  box  to  retail  at  S1.75,  S2.S0 
and  $3.50. 


Announced  to 
Your  Customers  by 
12  Full-page,  Full-color 
Ads  in  These 
National  Magazines 


Lxciiivic 


ILIFJ 
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PLUS  Powerful  radio  aimoimcements  on 
the  Hallmark  Reader's  Digest— Radio  Edi¬ 
tion  10  o'clock  (EDST)  each  Thursday  night 
over  the  CBS  Nationwide  Network. 
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Greatest  Name  \ 
Greeting  Card. 


{Continued  from  page  50) 

many  stationery  items  should  he  approached  from  suggest¬ 
ion  selling  rather  than  a  pre-planned  purchase  and  that  the 
letter-paper  saleswomen  should  constantly  recommend  the 
personalizing  of  letter  pajier. 

The  gift  wrapping  section  is  kx’ated  in  the  rear  next  to 
the  personalized  section.  Customers  interested  in  high  qual¬ 
ity  social  stationery  and  monogramming  are  “naturals”  for 
gift  wrapping. 

The  party  favors,  paper  goods,  and  candles  are  placed 
next.  This  section  also  has  a  corner  arrangement.  .Again 
the  shelving  or  back  tases  shoidd  be  open  to  customers. 
Small  dining  tables  should  be  set— and  changed  fretjuently— 
with  paper  table  covers,  napkins,  plates,  favors,  candles,  etc. 

The  bridge  and  game  section  is  located  next  to  the  greet¬ 
ing  cards  because  it  has  highly  impidse-buying  as  well  as 
gift  items. 

The  greeting  cards,  which  are  over  95  |>er  cent  impulse 
items,  are  in  a  location  easily  accessible  from  all  other  sec¬ 
tions.  One  row  of  racks  is  shorter  to  allow  for  a  chair  and 
a  table  supplied  with  w'riting  ecpiipment  for  addressing 
cards.  .\  large  department  may  include  a  stamp  machine 
and  a  mail  box. 

The  commercial  school  and  ofRce  supplies  are  on  specially 
constructed  tables  in  the  c:enter  rear  cif  the  department, 
joining  the  letter-pa jier  section.  In  a  larger  department, 
cashiers  may  handle  greeting  card  and  commercial  supplies 
sales  from  one  cash  register  desk. 

The  desk-setting  displays  leading  back  liom  the  center 
front  of  the  department  will  bring  disapproval  from  retail¬ 
ers  who  believe  that  such  valuable  traffic  space  shoidd  be 
used  for  tables  of  “value-at-the-|}ric:e”  merchandise,  rhis 
location  has  been  planned  here  because  it  is  believed  that 
the  department  store  should  not  plan  future  stationery  busi¬ 
ness  by  giving  a  large  share  of  its  space  to  items  that  com- 
jK'te  with  5-  and  10-cent  stores. 

Each  section  can  have  its  promotional  table  merchandise 
and,  if  there  is  an  outstandii^  item,  a  "special”  table  can 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  department. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  discussed  here,  eliminating 
long  aisles  that  run  into  other  departments,  will  create,  in 
the  minds  of  the  customers,  the  knowledge  that  the  store  has 
a  complete,  well-organized  stationery  department.  The  en¬ 
tire  department  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  displays  in  each 
section,  coordinating  merchandise  from  other  sections,  will 
produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  in  the 
entire  store. 

Mm's  Stationery 

This  is  a  classification  which  is  dehnitely  on  the  expand¬ 
ing  curve— and  has  great  potentials,  volume-wise  and  dollar- 
wise  both.  Although  by  and  large  men  are  most  conservative 
in  their  choice  of  stationery,  there  remains  a  rich  masculine 
market  as  yet  unexploited,  both  as  to  gift  items  and  as  to 
paper  purchased  in  person  for  special  office  and  home  use. 
Manufacturers  of  cosmetics  have  discovered  the  same  mer¬ 
chandising  truth  about  men,  namely,  that  while  their  tastes 
in  products  are  cautious,  packaging  that  is  rich  and  colorful 
as  well  as  manly  appeals  to  their  pride  of  possession.  To 
cater  to  this  liking  men’s  stationery  might  well  benefit  from 


a  separate  alcove  or  island,  set  up  and  decorated  to  i  mpha- 
size  the  masculine  note,  and  if  possible  a  “club”  atmosphere, 
with  seats,  displays,  and  counters  all  designed  accoidingly. 
You  might  also  place  a  specially  trained  salesperson  there  to 
handle  personalized  orders  for  men  and  to  complete  the 
feeling  that  this  is  a  “special”  department. 

Lighting 

The  clearer  and  more  closely  the  lighting  resembles  home 
lighting,  the  wi.ser,  especially  in  the  social  stationen  section 
where  color,  pattern,  and  ilecoraiion  are  so  important  and 
must  look  the  same  under  store  lights  as  when  the  <  ustomer 
gets  the  paper  home.  Kiuorescent  lighting  has  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  with  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  fluot 
escent  lighting  in  the  home,  and  its  undoubted  advantages 
to  certain  merchandise  in  the  store. 

Do  not  overlook  the  promotional  and  sales  possiliiliticsoi 
desk  set  displays,  lighted  bv  appropriate  desk  lamps.  Even 
though  the  department  does  not  carry  the  merchandise,  an 
attractive  desk  lamp  tinowing  a  soft  glow  over  a  tasteful 
desk  ensemble  will  attrac  t  customer  attention  and  help  sell 
the  displaved  items. 

Display 

It  cannot  be  overstressed  that  display,  or  departmental 
decoration,  can  carry  almost  single-handed  the  burden  ofco- 
orcliHating  the  merchandise  in  the  customer’s  mind.  It  is 
the  most  invaluable  of  allies  to  the  sales  staff  in  their  sug¬ 
gestion-selling  activities.  Indeed,  it  is  this  point  of  view 
that  should  inlluence  all  display  efforts,  and  it  is  the  de¬ 
partment  manager’s  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the  dis¬ 
play  department  holds  to  this  line  rigorously,  rather  than 
merely  “making  cases  look  artistic,”  as  is  too  often  their 
impidse.  Letter  paper  and  personalized  displays  can  sell 
pens,  typewriters,  leather  goods,  and  accessories.  Pen  count 
er  displays  should  sell  letter  paper,  blotters,  stamp  boxes, 
and  desk  books  of  all  kinds.  l  ypewriter  accessory  counters 
can  sell  letter  paper  colored  to  bai  tnonize  with  coloii'd  type¬ 
writer  ribborrs.  Lhey  also  can  sell  persorrali/ing,  with  the 
lettering  uratched  to  tbe  r  ibbons.  The  chain  reaction  sell 
itrg  possibilities  irr  display  are  ittrlinrited. 

Particular  classilicatiorrs  have  jiat  tic  ular  display  problems 
C^atrdles  sell  better  when  displayed  in  beautiful  Irolden. 
(ireeting  cards  benelit  fronr  well  lighted  cases  behind, 
above,  or  below  the  display  racks  they  stand  in.  .Social  sta 
tionery,  in  addition  to  the  display  counter  already  described 
irr  connec  tion  with  automatic  reordering  of  staple  stexk,  is 
rrrost  resporrsive  to  uncluttered  inraginative  displays,  featur 
ing,  in  the  manner  of  fashion  displays,  seasonable  merchan¬ 
dise,  geared  to  speciftc  events  and  purposes  and  changed 
weekly.  Today,  of  course,  urrdisplayed  stexk  is  never  stacked 
irrto  show  cases  but  is  either  below  or  back  of  counters.  This 
creative,  timely  approach  to  display  is  particularly  import 
ant  in  making  the  most  out  of  the  business  poterrtial  ot 
gift  stationery. 

T  hese  coordinated  displays  are  complementary  to  the  all 
important  basic  stock  displays— complete  assortments  in  each 
class  of  merchandise  displayed  on  tables,  in  showcases  and 
wall  cases.  A  modern  display  stand  for  pound  and  stapk 
merchandise  should  be  placed  and  lighted  for  attraction 
and  suggestion-selling. 

June,  IW* 
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When  your  friends  are  sick-a-bed 
And  feelitf  sort  of  blue 
There's  nothing  like  a  gehwell  card 
To  change  their  point  of  view! 

•  •  •  • ,  I 


When  you  send  a  Gibson 
Greeting  Card,  your  friends 
know  you  sent  the  FINEST. 
^  Always  ask  for  Gibson— 
the  quality  greeting  card. 


JfL. 


Gib, on  Grciog  Card,  ar.  feanucd  ar  finer  srore. 


MAKES 


MILLION 


CALLS  A  WEEK! 


No  wonder  Gibson  "Art”  is  America’s  greotest  greeting  cord 
salesman.  Week  after  week,  he  actually  calls  on  70,000,000  readers 
of  123  great  major  newspapers  to  build  ever-increasing  sales  of 
Gibson  quality  Cards  for  better  dealers  everywhere. 


iJPale^  (jyj^icei  anti  0io<ytn^ 

Boston,  Moss.,  44  School  St. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  200  Fifth  Ave. 
Philodelphio,  Po.,  12  So.  12th  St. 
Chicago,  III.,  5  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  2201  Grand  Ave. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  41  Marietta  St. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sterick  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  610  S.  Broadway 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  742  Market  St. 


G I B  S  0 


the  GIBSON  ART  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

STOR  ES 


I^ASHIONS  in  papeterie  do  not  undergo  complete  revo- 
lutions  in  the  violent  and  sudden  manner  that  fashions 
in  clothes  do.  Letter  paper  preferences  as  to  color,  decora¬ 
tion,  size,  and  texture  are  rather  a  matter  of  evolution. 

Colors  Are  Subdued — Of  late  the  trend  has  swung  from 
radically  novel  decor  and  giddy  colorings.  In  recent  years 
the  feeling  has  been  toward  dignity  without  stodginess, 
informality  without  gaudiness.  Good  taste  in  paper  has 
indeed  been  more  and  more  toward  colors,  but  they  are 
colors  that  are  subdued  in  tone.  Borders  have  been  on  the 
increase  everywhere,  in  staple  as  well  as  special-occasion 
merchandise.  Deckling  has  also  been  gaining  as  a  mark 
of  “expensive-looking”  paper.  Fancy  textures  and  finishes 
have  been  showing  signs  of  tapering  off  as  not  being  elegant 
enough. 

All  these  trends  are  strengthening  from  season  to  season, 
and  this  next  season  is  no  exception,  although  some  makers 
find  demand  for  white  paper  in  all  types  of  pajjeterie  greater 
than  ever.  The  customers  choosing  white  express  their  color 
sense  in  the  lettering  they  use  for  personalizing  their  pape- 
teries,  and  in  the  ink  with  which  they  choose  to  write. 
new  idea  for  the  very  feminine  customer  is  a  line  of  pa|)er 
faintly  impressed  with  the  owner’s  first  name  in  imitation 
of  a  watermark. 

Next  to  white,  greys  are  important  in  the  warmer,  lighter 
tones.  Blue,  pink,  and  soft,  light  green  come  close  behind, 
with  ivory  next— and  lastly,  as  a  particularly  promotional 
color,  there  is  a  pinky-orchid  shade  which  ties  in  with  the 
currently  promoted  mauve  tones  in  women’s  fashions,  anil 
has  appeal  for  certain  types  of  ultra-feminine,  or  ultra 
fashion-minded  customers. 

Deckle — more  numerous  than  ever  before,  with  tlie  news 
being  found  in  four-sided  deckling  used  as  the  only  decora¬ 
tion  on  white  single-sheet  paper. 

Finishes — smooth  finishes  far  outnumber  anything  else, 
because  of  their  equal  affinity  for  typewriting  and  for  the 
various  tyjjes  of  inks  now  in  use.  Ripple  and  fabric-type 
finishes  lag  considerably  behind  the  smooth  finishes,  in  all 
likelihood  because  they  do  not  give  the  feeling  of  richness 
and  elegance  the  smoother  surfaces  seem  to  have. 

Borders — stronger  than  ever  in  both  staple  and  gift 
papeteries,  but  toned  down  in  design  and  color,  with  fewer 
novelties  and  more  of  the  very  narrow  borders,  also  tone- 
on-tone  borders,  and  deckle  edged  stationery  decorated  with 
colored  borders. 

Rag  Content — remains  the  ultra  in  social  stationery,  the 
dignified  prestige  papeterie  of  all  letter  paper.  It  contains 
25  per  cent  or  more  of  linen  or  cotton  fiber.  These  pa|iers 
are  generally  stronger  than  chemical  wood  fiber  w’riting 
paper.  While  rag  content  is  a  mark  of  quality,  the  quality 
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features  of  paper  are  iletermined  also  by  other  factors. 

Tmlay  most  women  choose  letter  pajier  for  fashion  fira,' 
and  the  pulp  papers  have  become  so  highly  developed  with 
various  finishes,  colors,  and  other  decorations  that  they  han 
an  almost  universal  acceptance.  The  trend  has  been  away 
from  high  price  paper  and  most  women  are  satisfied  if  paper 
looks  and  “feels”  right  to  them. 

Weights — now  that  the  paper  shortage  has  lifteil  soi 
what,  there  is  a  general  trend  towaril  heavier  stock,  with  its 
greater  air  of  elegance  and  costliness.  The  weights  of  24, 
28,  anil  .'!()  pound  stock  form  the  majority,  with  some  .’14  and 
‘Ifi  for  customers  who  want  very  substantial  paper.  Of 
course,  air-mail  papeteries  arc  increasing  constantly  in  range 
of  styling  and  volume  of  sales,  as  air  travel  anil  overseas  air¬ 
mail  become  more  and  more  commonplace. 

Envelope  Flaps — long  a  l>one  of  lontention  and  a  source 
of  the  paper-designers’  despair,  remain  stable  in  their  appeal 
—the  wallet  type  and  pointed  being  almost  the  only  two 
styles  with  any  voltime.  Novelty  flaps  have  been  tried  and 
found  not  too  saleable.  Sixalletl  “self-seal”  envelopes  are 
again  available  but  do  not  appear  to  threaten  to  dominate 
the  field  as  yet. 

Men's  Stationery — :is  a  specialized  field  is  increasing  con¬ 
stantly  both  in  its  proportion  of  the  departmental  sales  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  caliber  of  the  styling  now  being  offered,  although 
women’s  stationery  still  accounts  for  91  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Men  customers  on  the  whole  do  not  care  to  depart 
from  the  traditional  and  conservative  concept  of  good  taste. 
They  are,  moreover,  more  quality  conscious  than  woinei 
and  prefer  heavier  paper  with  little  or  no  decoration,  vei 
subdued  as  to  color,  with  white  outselling  all  colors  by  far. 
The  new  papeteries  for  men  carry  this  line  of  develoitment, 
incorporating  better  stock  than  wartime  shortages  permitted 
and  giving  a  gooil  deal  of  attention  to  attractive,  manly 
packaging  (patterneil  along  the  lines  and  ideas  of  men’s 
toilet  goods  packages). 

Children's  Stationery — remains  a  gift  item  when  it  should 
be  a  gift-plus.  Lhis  generation  is  beioming  more  interested 
in  owning  ty|>ewriters,  fountain  pens,  brief  cases,  and  other 
of  the  more  expensive  items.  The  right  promotional  appeal 
to  their  parents  and  to  them  should  stimulate  sales  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  social  stationery.  I'hey  seem  to  prefer  simple,  straighl- 
forw'ard,  single-sheet  paper,  wdth  gay  borders  or  in  pretty 
pastel  tones,  and  made  personal  (and  therefore  dear  to  the 
young  heart)  with  first  name  or  initials  imprinted. 

Folded  Paper — seems  definitely  diminishing  in  popular»ti 
ty  although  older  and  more  conservative  customers  prefer  it 
to  the  single  sheet,  anil  select  the  letter  rather  than  the  note 
size.  Club  size,  however,  appears  to  have  dominant  position 
and  will  probably  increase  rather  than  lessen  in  appeal 
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ter  the  1948  Christmas  Card  season 


Hellmark's  counter  merchandiser  tor 
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Created  by  White  &  Wyckoff,  this  new 
boxed  assortment  of  Christmas  cards  (at 
left)  features  family  and  human  interest 
appeal.  The  designs  are  Early  American  in¬ 
teriors,  showing  authentic  period  settings. 


A  ''Collector's  Album"  for  the  popular 
Hallmark  Dolls,  which  have  been  called 
the  greatest  special  line  success  in  the 
history  of  greeting  cards.  The  25^  album 
provides  incentive  for  repeat  sales  of  dolls. 


Newest  wrinkle  for  displaying  the  Hall¬ 
mark  Dolls  is  this  detachable  canopy.  A 
separate  panel  in  front  holds  a  selection  of 
enclosure  cards.  Canopy  is  mounted  on 
the  collapsible  Comet  fixture. 


At  left.  Inky,  the  new  Norcross  series  re¬ 
leased  this  season,  in  a  special  display 
rack  of  its  own.  Inky's  the  cutest  cat  that 
ever  got  milk  on  his  whiskers.  At  right, 
the  American  Beauty  series  by  Norcross. 
Rich  in  color  and  quality,  American 
Beauty  has  bean  used  successfully  as  key¬ 
note  of  storewide  promotions  and  special 
windows  and  interior  displays. 


At  right,  Card-Pak,  by  The  John  Henry 
Co.,  is  an  assortment  of  12  enclosure 
cards  in  one  handy  package.  The  assort¬ 
ments  include  cards  suitable  for  different 
gift  occasions. 
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14  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Representative  of  design  and  packagisf 
trends  for  next  fall's  social  stationery  «ri 
these  new  boxes  from  the  Puritan  Statioa. 
ery  Company.  All  three  demonstrate  the 
market's  increasing  emphasis  on  special.  ' 
ized-purpose  papers,  boxed  in  smeller  ‘ 
quantities.  Design  is  more  restrained,  witk 
sales  appeal  focused  upon  richness  of  ' 
"feel"  and  look,  and  (let  it  be  stressed  f 
heavily)  on  the  appearance  of  the  box  it.  j 
self.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  else! 
less  "noisy"  in  both  color  and  decoratioe,] 
holding  more  to  the  simple  overall  floreb! 
or  conventionalized  patterns  which  wil^ 
harmonize  with  the  greatest  number  of 
desk  and  home  decoration  schemes. 


New  gift  idea  in  writing  ensembles  is  SheafFer's  "Three-  The  new  Scripto  fountain  pen  has 
some",  of  matched  fountain  pen,  mechanical  pencil,  and  Magnifill,  the  inkwell  in  the  pen, 

bell-point  pen,  called  by  Sheaffer  the  "Stratowriter."  This  and  hooded  Solidium  point.  No 

trio  truly  fills  all  the  writing  needs  of  any  customer.  The  known  ink  can  harm  this  point;  and 

Stratowriter  is  much  in  demand  for  its  special  efficiency  in  Scripto's  ink  capacity  is  double  that 

many  uses,  among  them  writing  through  several  carbons  of  many  other  pens.  Styled  by 

and  when  repeated  signatures  at  high  speed  are  required.  Walter  Dorwin  Teague. 
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An  example  of  maximum  merchandising  efficiency  in  minimum  space  is  this  4-foot 
by  2-foot  display-and-stock  unit  featuring  boxed  social  stationery.  Of  counter-top 
size,  and  made  of  very  light  weight  black  plastic,  it  is  easily  movable  for  efficient 
use,  yet  large  enough  for  display  of  an  ample  assortment.  As  the  second  sketch 
shows,  there  is  stock  storage  room  in  back.  A  new  idea  is  the  fluorescent  tube 
concealed  in  the  unit's  base,  lighting  merchandise  and  maker's  name.  (Montag.) 
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The  Demi-Size  Parker  "51" — newest  member  of  the  (•' 
pen  family — is  less  than  five  inches  long  and  featu' 
balanced  design  which  is  comfortable  for  any  size  ) 
This  jewel-like  writing  instrument  has  special  app**l 
women.  Men  like  this  miniature  version  of  the  Parker 
too,  for  its  ability  to  fit  into  shallow  pockets  and  wal 
The  Demi-Size  "51"  is  sold  singly  and  in  sets. 
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For  children,  writing  paper  that  is  practical- 
in-use  as  well  as  amusing  will  sell  tar  better 
than  that  which  is  merely  cute.  The  Eaton 
paper  above  provides  a  long  narrow  sheet  on 
which  chubby  hands  can  write  the  whole 
width  without  fatigue.  Ruled  lines  on  the 
sheet  help  keep  the  writing  even,  and  fold¬ 
ing  marks  for  inserting  the  paper  into  envel¬ 
opes  are  indicated  in  a  second  color.  Giraffe 
and  clown  motif  is  fresh  and  gay. 


Designed  especially  by  Eaton  to  please  the 
choosey  tastes  of  men  is  this  heavy  white 
vellum  paper  in  large  two-fold  single  sheet 
size.  For  gift  appeal  it  is  encased  in  a  sleek, 
hinged  black  flint  box,  exquisitely  die- 
stamped  with  trout  flies  in  realistic  colors. 


"For  Mon  Only,"  writing  paper  of  superb 
quality  and  weight.  Monarch  size  sheets 
and  envelopes,  specially  boxed  to  appeal 
to  masculine  tastes,  containing'  hundred- 
percent  rag  30-pound  bank  note  quality 
white  paper.  Designed  and  made  by 
Joseph  M.  Katz  &  Company,  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  over-growing  market  for 
men's  fine  quality  stationery. 


"Suodetone  Pastels"  —  dainty  yet  rich¬ 
looking  club  size  sheets,  with  luxurious 
gold  deckle  edge  on  all  four  sides  and  on 
the  deep  flap  envelopes.  Designed  by 
Joseph  M.  Katz  &  Company  especially  for 
the  woman  with  unusual  taste  in  her  writ¬ 
ing  paper,  who,  perhaps,  also  expresses 
her  personality  in  baroque  jewelry  and 
fanciful  gowns. 


bove,  left;  The  Buxton  Memo-fold  is  a  new  item  which  includes 
lumber  of  exclusive  features.  It  is  really  a  pocket  secretary 
a  bill  fold.  It  incorporates  a  separate  compartment  for 
ey,  another  for  carrying  letters  and  perhaps  the  outstanding 
•tgr*  of  the  particular  part  of  the  "Memo-fold"  is  that  it 
an  exclusive  expanding  construction  which  permits  a  large 
j»d"  of  letters  and  papers  to  be  inserted  without  protruding 
'•r  the  edge.  The  most  unique  and  practical  feature  is  that 
-‘ch  appeals  to  stationery  departments— disappearing  memo 

rd.  The  pad  simply  pulls  out  and  turns  down  and  is  ready 
r  immediate  use.  After  use,  it  is  reinserted  within  the  billfold. 
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-sve,  right:  The  S.  K.  Smith  Company  announces  a  new  album, 
My  Card  Collection."  Cord  bound  and  filled  with  70  die-cut 
•3«,  the  new  album  features  a  full  color,  deeply  embossed 
I^Aker  design  in  keeping  with  today's  popular  hobby  of  collecting 
jokers  from  decks  of  ordinary  playing  cards  for  the  designs 
3d  pictures  found  on  their  reverse  sides.  There  is  a  short  fore- 
'd  on  the  origin  of  playing  cards.  Each  page  holds  four  com- 
®*'ciel  size  cards. 
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Right:  The  best  prospect  for  more 
writing  paper  is  the  woman  who  has 
foun<b  the  type  and  color  of  paper 
that  she  prefers  and  wants  to  use 
again  and  again.  Eaton's  Portraits 
in  Paper  promotion  is  based  on  that 
idea.  In  this  special  series,  paper 
titles  that  are  available  in  Staple 
Papeteries  and  Open  Stock  are  em¬ 
bellished  with  high  fashion  details. 
The  Portraits  in  Paper  styles  are 
suggested  for  a  woman's  special 
letters,  and  both  stores'  promotions 
and  an  insert  in  each  box  tell  the 
consumer  that  the  same  paper  in 
traditional  (staple)  versions  can  be 
bought  again  and  again  from  the 
same  source. 


Among  the  many  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  featured  in  the  new 
Underwood  portable  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  key-lever  tension  adjustment 
which  enables  each  owner  to  regu¬ 
late  key-lever  tension  to  his  own 
personal  touch.  A  second  feature  is 
that  this  portable  takes  standard 
ribbons.  Before  the  machine  went 
into  production  each  part  was  re- 
valuated  to  insure  maximum  dura¬ 
bility  and  performance  under  un¬ 
usual  stresses  and  strains. 


Remington  Rand  has  color-engi¬ 
neered  its  new  deluxe  model.  It  is 
finished  in  two  tones  of  grey  which 
were  determined  to  be  most  restful 
to  the  eyes,  harmonious  in  any  color 
scheme,  and  pleasing  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people.  In  addition 
to  this  non-glare  finish,  the  portable 
features  geared  typebar  action  for 
extra-clear  carbons  and  stencil¬ 
cutting;  extra  sturdy  frame  and 
rugged  construction;  and  finger- 
filled  all  plastic  keys. 


Royal  presents  The  Portable  Type¬ 
writer  of  Tomorrow,  designed  by 
Henry  Oreyfuss,  famous  industrial 
designer,  who  changed  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  letter  keys  radically, 
cupping  them  to  conform  to  the 
contour  of  the  finger  and  squaring 
them  off  at  the  bottom  to  give  extra 
clearance.  Also  new  is  the  squared- 
,ofF  shape,  two-tone  dull  finish,  and 
I  built-in  space  bar,  which  seems  to 
lintegrate  the  overall  appearance  of 
the  machine. 


There  are  three  types  of  Sir 
Corona  portables.  This  is  till ' 
dium-priced  Sterling  model.  It 
all  the  features  of  the  Clic 
model,  plus  a  line-space  lever,': 
ing  paper  extension  arms,  p: 
guide  and  cushioned  ttbii'- 
Third  model  is  the  Smith-Co 
Silent.  Smith-Corona  pionei 
with  the  floating  shift — the 
type  segment  is  lowered  eid 
raised  when  capitals  and  ei 
punctuation  marks  are  typed. 


The  groupings  "tell  a  story",  plant  an  idea  and  take  the  customer's  reacts' 
processes  well  along  to  the  buying  point.  The  others,  pure  merchandise  dir 
plays,  nevertheless  appeal  through  the  attractiveness  of  their  arrangemi'1 
Photos  courtesy  of  Nason  Products,  Inc.,  and  Eaton  Paper  Corp. 


Too  seldom  is  the  display  of  small  leather  objects,  such  as  are  carried  in 
stationery  departments,  handled  with  imagination.  Hundreds  of  impulse-sales 
are  lost  as  a  result.  Here  are  close-ups  of  groupings  for  back-of-counter 
cases.  In  two,  related  merchandise  is  shown  with  the  books  being  featured. 
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Just  in  time  for  graduation 


Remington 

De  Luxe  Portable 


mil  STORES 


This  newest  kemington  Rand  star,  a 
product  of  the  FIRST  name  in  type¬ 
writers,  is  truly  the  finest  graduation 
gift  of  all  .  .  .  the  grandest  send-off 
toward  success  any  boy  or  girl  can  re¬ 
ceive.  Watch  how  parents,  too,  go  for 
its  streamlined  two-tone  beauty! 

Notice  the  smart  gray  finish,  color- 
engineered  to  soothe  the  eyes  and  har¬ 
monize  with  any  home  or  office  decor¬ 


ating  scheme.  A  few  strokes  on  the 
keyboard  .  .  .  and  your  customers  will 
marvel  at  the  easier,  faster,  smoother  per¬ 
formance  thanks  to  new  developments 
in  mechanism  and  precision  manufac¬ 
ture.  You  can  point  with  assurance  to 
sturdy  construction  and  precision 
craftsmanship  that  has  made  Reming¬ 
ton  typewriters  world-famous  for  75 
years  And  it  has  all  rhe  standard  fea¬ 


tures  that  promote  typing  convenience 
.  .  .  plus  such  exclusives  as  Geared 
Typebar  Action  and  the  Self-Starter 
Paragraph  Key. 

Plan  to  promote  this  superb  new 
REMINGTON  DE  LUXE  PORT¬ 
ABLE  TYPEWRITER!  You  can  tie-in 
with  the  announcement  ad  to  appear 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  in 
other  top  magazines  early  in  May. 


"BMwtihil  type  align¬ 
ment —  with  Geared 
Typebat  Action!" 


Handsome  sturdy  carrying  case — at  no 

»  extra  charfe— enables  your  customer 
to  take  this  Remington  Deluxe  any¬ 
where  .  .  .  protects  it  when  not  in  use. 

Remington 

De  Luxe  Portable 


APradaalol  TXa/lltST  M— laTipiwiaws 


"Flickl— and  the  Sel(- 
Staiter  Paragraph  Key 
indents  S  spaces'" 


"Fatiar  for  homework 
—  well  get  bettet 
grades,  too!" 


"No  rings  to  snag  hn- 
gernails  on  these  fin¬ 
ger-fitted  plastic  keys!" 
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4  NYONE  familiar  witli  stationery  as  sold  in  most  depart- 
ment  stores  today  knows  that  most  salespersons  go  on 
the  selling  floor  without  knowing  enough  about  their  mer¬ 
chandise  to  provide  the  sales  service  it  deserves  or  that  would 
he  most  satisfactory  for  their  customers.  The  stationery  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  training  recjuirements  are  pecidiar  to  itself, 
from  the  special  kind  of  human  knowledge  so  necessary  in  a 
good  greeting-card  salesgirl  to  the  wealth  of  technical  infor¬ 
mation  essential  to  the  efficient  typewriter  or  precision  pen 
salesman.  .Moreover,  selling  stationery  is  highly  competitive. 
Each  section  of  the  department  has  its  counterpart,  either  in 
some  specialty  store  able  to  concentrate  on  (and  take  strong 
pride  in)  its  personnel  as  expert  specialists  in  their  field, 
or  in  the  variety  stores  who  circumvent  their  training  prob¬ 
lems  through  dependence  on  broad  and  well-arranged  dis¬ 
plays. 

With  organization,  supplemented  by  a  policy  of  weekly  or 
.semi-weekly  early-morning  meetings,  this  seemingly  large 
order  of  sales  training  can  be  accomplished  with  satisfactory 
results— despite  the  ever-present  alibi  of  rapitl  personnel 
turnover. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  train  any  one  of  your  people 
to  be  completely  effective  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Practice  a  policy  of  specializetl  knowledge  well 
learned  and  of  a  regularly  assigned  post  to  each  salesperson, 
rather  than  attempting  a  tluid  staff,  (|ualified  to  sell  through¬ 
out  the  department.  You  will  find  that  pride  in  being  a 
specialist  breeds  great  self-confidence,  higher  efficiency, 
keener  incentive  to  succeed— and  will  raise  considerably  the 
over-all  sales  effectiveness  of  the  entire  staff. 


Manufacturers'  Assistance 

.Manufacturers  are  more  than  willing  to  provide  jiroduct 
iiddrmation  anil  selling  suggestions  from  their  wealth  of 
highly  specialized  knowledge.  No  one  else,  in  fact,  is  so 
well  e(|uipped  as  the  manufacturer  to  do  a  sales  training 
jol)  on  his  particular  merchandise.  If  each  were  encouraged 
to  instruct  your  salespeople  on  his  products,  the  staff  would 
soon  know  a  gooil  deal  more  merchantlise  anil  consei|uently 
sell  with  a  good  deal  more  confidence  and  persuasion. 

rotlay  there  are  few  stores  so  tieil  to  horse-antl-bugg\ 
management  polities  that  they  refuse  permission  for  manu- 
lat  tillers’  representatives  to  visit  the  selling  floor.  However, 
if  yours  is  such  a  management,  anti  the  liarrier  to  the  rule  is 
insuperable,  there  is  extensive  literature  available  to  you 
under  the  trade-mark  of  each  manulacturer.  Beautifully 
printed,  illustrated,  and  organizetl  booklets  are  published 
by  many  manulacturers  for  customer  information,  and  they 
are  a  mine  of  information  and  instruction.  They  make  ex¬ 
cellent  textbooks  for  study  and  review  in  meetings.  There 
are  also  educational  films  availalile  on  some  products,  and 
these  are  well  worth  showing. 

Shop  the  Competition 

rhere  are  two  more  most  fruitful  sales-training  aids 
that  are  far  loo  often  overlooked.  One  is  the  policy  of  hav¬ 
ing  salespeople  shop  the  competition  regularly  and  ex¬ 
haustively.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  else  that  so  imbues  a 
salesperson  with  an  awareness  of  her  own  department-in 
all  its  functions  of  stocking,  selling,  jrromotion,  display,  both 
good  and  bad— as  to  go  anil  see  what  others  are  doing  with 
the  same  merchantlise.  I’his  shopping  policy  should,  of 
course,  include  prominent  stationery  specialty  stores  as  well 


An  exceptionally  well  designed  display  counter  of  candles, 
with  novelty  styles  given  prominence  in  fancy  holders. 
Merchandise  selection  is  ample,  space  generous,  yet  the 
setup  is  so  efficient  that  a  few  salespeople  can  service 
it  satisfactorily,  with  the  spaed  this  section  requires. 


Hand-bordering,  one  of  the  many  operations  in  the  hand¬ 
crafting  of  fine  social  letter  papers.  The  color,  carefully 
mixed,  is  washed  on  with  a  plush-covered  sponge.  It  takes 
several  years  to  train  a  competent  borderer.  Photo  from 
Eaton  Paper  Corp. 
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as  other  department  stores.  One  of  the  most  sutccssful  and 
highly  ethcient  retail  organi/ations  in  this  country,  with 
volume  miming  into  many  millions,  plans  the  personnel 
needs  of  each  department  so  as  to  allow  each  salesjrerson,  in 
turn,  to  take  a  full  day  to  shop  the  competition.  They  re¬ 
port  in  iletail  to  the  departmental  executive  stall,  and  to 
the  co-workers  in  the  same  section,  both  generally  as  to  the 
whole  ilepartments  shoppeil  and  specifically  as  to  their  own 
dassification  ol  merchandise. 

Further  to  hroailen  the  scope  and  sharpen  the  interest  of 
your  staff,  send  them  to  see  stationery  and  allied  exhibits 
and  shows  that  are  held  in  your  city. 

Because  the  stationery  department  is  actually  a  specialty 
store  within  a  department  store,  each  of  its  classifications  is 
a  subject  large  enough  to  warrant  separate  attention,  indi¬ 
vidualized  operational  planning,  and  specialized  selling 
angles. 

Training  Tetiiniqnrs  for  Selling 
Social  Stationery 

sell  letter  paper  efficiently  calls  for  a  good  deal  of 
special  knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  merchandise  stocked 
but  of  etiquette,  fashion,  and  good  form  generally.  Yet 
social  stationery  is  one  of  the  classifications  of  stationery 
(lepartnient  goods  without  an  adequate  training  and  selling 
manual  available  to  the  store. 

Therefore  it  devolves  directly  upon  each  store's  own  crea¬ 
tive  training  ability  (whether  in  the  training  department  or 
in  the  department  manager)  to  teach  its  own  staff  what  it 
can  on  the  subject  of  knowing  and  selling  letter  paper. 

I  .\nd  judged  by  the  performance  and  knowledge  of  most 


social  stationery  salespeople  today,  stores  by  and  large  have 
not  succeeded  in  the  task. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sales  manual,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  the  de[jartment  manager  can  instill  into  the  sales¬ 
people.  Briefly,  they  are: 

1.  I'lie  differences  between  expensive  and  inex¬ 
pensive  paper— in  texture,  in  weight,  and  in 
feel. 

2.  riie  prestige  of  rag  content  pa|x:terie  and  high 
(juality  papeterie  that  has  no  rag  content. 

‘i.  I’he  suitability  of  each  paper  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  assortment,  as  to  jnirpose  and  jrerson. 

f.  The  importance  of  suggesting  personalizing,  if 
the  paper  is  suitable. 

5.  rhe  advantages  of  pound  or  “open  stock”  paper 
as  something  the  customers  can  truly  make  their 
own,  reordering  again  and  again,  and  using  for 
all  purposes. 

f).  The  meaning  of  the  various  finishes,  such  as 
vellum,  bond,  ripple,  cockle,  pebble,  satin, 
suede,  kid— all  common  paper  terms  that  many 
customers  know  and  ask  for. 

.Merchandise  training  should,  of  course,  be  much  more 
comprehensive.  A  genuine  knowledge  of  social  stationery, 
including  how  and  of  what  it  is  made;  a  complete  working 
glossary  of  letter-paper  terminology;  the  promotions  and 
({ualities  tiehind  the  various  brands,  and  the  general  ins  and 
outs  of  correct  usage;  may  never  be  inculcated  until  the  day 
department  managers  are  trained  teachers  and  granted  the 
time  to  teach,  or  training  department  staffs  are  made  up  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  who  have  time,  ability,  and 
merchandise  knowledge.  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Ona-two-three  goat  fha  story  of  machanical  pan  and  pancil  marchandising. 
Twanty  yaars  ago  tha  pan  was  sold  solo.  Tan  yaart  ago  it  mada  a  duat 
with  a  matching  machanical  pancil.  Today's  marchandising  idaa  it  tha  trio- 
pan,  pancil  and  ball-point  pan.  Nothing  could  illustrate  battar  tha  way  tha 
philosophy  of  multiple  sailing  has  taken  hold.  Photos  from  W.  A.  Shaaffar. 
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The  greeting  card  business  has  achievtd 
such  tremendous  proportions  in  somi 
stores  that  ample  space  is  not  availabU 
in  the  stationery  department  and  ths 
greeting  card  section  is  placed  in  « 
strategic  position  elsewhere  on  the  main 
floor.  In  other  stores  this  section  is  used 
to  build  business  in  traffic  space  that  it 
too  small  for  an  entire  department,  sucli 
as  in  the  location  next  to  the  escalatori 
in  the  new  Foley  Brothers  store  in  Hou¬ 
ston.  This  space  was  recommended  by 
the  planning  engineers  of  Hall  Brothers. 


What  th«  Social  Stationery  Customer  Wants  in  the  Usual  Order  of  Preference 


1.  Type 

Folded  lor  letter  fold) 

Siiiffle  folded  paper,  with  folded  side  to  the  lelt,  p^ovidin^ 
four  writing  surfaces.  Frtlds  once  again,  or  not  at  all. 
to  fit  its  envelope. 

Single  (or  sheet) 

One  sheet  of  paper,  which  has  to  he  loldetl  to  lit  its 
envelope,  and  is  niatle  in  many  sizes. 

Seminote 

Small,  folded  sheet,  with  fold  at  top,  fitting  into  an  eii 
velope  without  further  folding.  Sometimes  made  with 
side  fold,  folded  side  at  left. 

Correspondence  Card 

('ards  cut  to  envelope  size  and  used  lor  personal  corres 
pondence.  .Sometimes  also  packaged  and  sold  without 
envelopes,  and  with  imprinted  space  on  one  side  for 
addressee’s  name  and  address. 

2.  Size 

There  are  certain  sizes  which  hear  their  own  names,  hoth 
for  folded  and  single  stationery,  and  every  salesperson 
must  he  familiar  with  ea(?h  and  with  what  measure¬ 
ments  it  connotes.  They  are: 

4—  Baronial  Note  4%"  x  Sbo" 

Baronial,  folded  sheet  l^^"  x  9^" 

5t/2— Baronial,  folded  sheet  8%"  x  5^" 

5—  Baronial,  folded  note  5"  x  4" 

51/0— Baronial,  folded  note  53/^"  x  4  3/ltt" 

Cluh  Size  6i/^"  x  8I/4" 

Monarch  Size  7v4"  x  lOi/g" 

Royal  Size,  folded  sheet  hi/i"  x  514" 

Tablet  size 

Letter  size  8"  x  10" 

Note  size  5"  x  8" 

Packet  size  5^"  x  9" 

Continental,  single  only 

Royal,  folded  only— 6i/i"  x  514" 

3.  Color 

White— .Accounts  lor  60‘’o  ol  all  demand 

Grey— In  all  the  warmer  tones,  second  in  demand 

Blue— In  many  pale  and  clear  tones,  third  in  importance 


Pink— Loved  hy  young  girls,  and  “frilly”  women 

(ireen— For  the  unusual  effect 

Ivory— Elegant  and  conservative 

Mauve— A  new  high  fashion  promotional  color,  ultra¬ 
feminine 

Granite— Grey,  with  darker  grey  Hecks  in  it 

4.  Finish 

Antiejue— .A  purposely  created,  rougher  writing  surface 

(aickle,  Pehhle,  Ripple— .A  finish  causing  raised  uneven 
surface  similar  in  appearance  to  the  things  they  are 
named  for. 

Kid,  Satin,  Suede,  Vellum— Rich,  smooth  surface  with  a 
dull  mat  appearance  and  luxurious  “feel”. 

Lawn,  Linen— Textured  finish  that  resembles  these  fabrics. 

Parchment— Smooth,  high-gloss,  “cracklv”  finish,  takes  par¬ 
ticularly  to  ink. 

5.  Decoration 

Border 

Hand-applied  or  inechanically  applied  single  or  multiple 
borders  along  the  edges  of  writing  jiaper  and  envelopes, 
either  broad  or  narrow,  decorated  or  undecorated. 

Deckle  Edge 

\  decorative  edging  used  on  writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
which  has  a  feathery  or  crimped  look,  more  or  less  as 
though  the  paper  had  been  artistically  torn  along  the 
edge  (as,  in  fact,  the  first  deckle-edged  papers  were). 

Designs 

I  hese  are  as  varied  as  the  paper  designer’s  imagination, 
but  generally  this  term  refers  to  any  floral,  holiday,  or 
special  motif  in  contrasting  colors  engraved  or  imprinted 
to  “prettify”  paper. 

Patterns 

Refers  to  overall  printed  designs,  such  as  plaids,  stripes, 
pale  flowers,  which  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper. 

6.  Weight 

Apart  from  “.Airmail”  weight,  customers  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  informed  on  the  technicalities  of  paper¬ 
making  to  ask  for  paper  by  its  “substance”  weight.  They 
are  buying  appearance  and  “feel”  and  ask  for  degrees 
of  thinness  or  thickness.  Your  only  guide  here  is  by 
comparison,  trial  and  error. 


The  above  is  the  absolute  minimum  working  glossary  for  selling  social 
stationery.  A  copy  of  this  list  should  be  pasted  on  a  card  and  hung  at 
each  letter-paper  counter,  for  ready  reference.  Ideally  each  sales¬ 
person  will  have  all  these  words  in  her  everyday  selling  vocabulary. 
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All  Persons  Soiling  Porsenalizod  Stotionory  Should  Know  Thoroughly  tho  Diffuroncus  Among 
Engraving — Embossing — Printing — Thormographing 


ENGRAVING  (or  die-stamping) 

The  process  whereby  paper  or  cardboard  merchandise  is 
persoiialired  with  monogram,  initials,  or  name  and  ad¬ 
dress;  also  the  prtKess  whereby  the  lettering  of  announce¬ 
ments,  calling  cards,  invitations,  and  all  formal  social 
communications  are  produced.  Engraving  is  done  from 
lettering  or  designs  etched  into  copper  tjr  steel.  I'hese  are 
called  dies.  Ink  smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  die  is 
wiped  off,  and  the  ink  remaining  in  the  etched-out  (or 
tut  in)  lines  that  make  up  the  design  on  the  die  prints  an 
impression  where  the  die  is  placed  on  the  paper  and  put 
untler  heavy  pressure.  This  pressure  and  the  sharp  out¬ 
lines  of  the  design  partially  emboss  the  paper. 

EMBOSSING 

Raising  <»r  depressing  the  impressions  of  designs  upon  paper, 
usually  obtained  from  a  die  or  roll,  not  necess;irily  using 
ink.  Sometimes  the  design  is  merely  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  raised  or  depressed  part  and  the  remaining 


smiK)th  area  of  the  surface. 

PRINTING 

The  placing  upon  letter  paper,  envelopes,  and  «)ther  paper 
or  cardboard  merchandise  of  any  design  the  customer 
wishes,  through  having  the  impression  placed  up®n  zinc, 
then  put  in  a  printing  press  and,  on  a  mass  production, 
ii^chanical  basis,  tunning  it  over  the  paper  or  running 
the  paper  under  it.  I'his  is  a  quick,  inexpensive  process 
lor  personalizing,  and,  while  (juite  effective  when  well 
done,  is  never  as  individual  or  lasting  (in  the  sense  that 
an  engraved  tlie  lasts  forever  and  merely  has  to  be  sent 
to  the  store  by  the  customer  to  have  paper  engraved 
identical  to  that  first  purchased)  as  engraved  paper. 

THERMOGRAPHING 

.\  method  of  printing  with  a  special  ink.  The  sheet  is 
printed  and  then  run  over  heated  rollers.  The  ink  dri«s 
instantly  and  gives  a  raised  appearance  to  the  printing. 


Salosporson  in  th*  Porsonalimcl  Doportmont  Also  Must  Know  tho  Difforonces  Among: 
Monogramming — Initialling — Homo  and  Address 


MONOGRAM 

This  is  an  artistic  and  formalized  arrangement  of  the  two 
or  three  initials  of  a  person’s  name.  In  the  case  of  three 
initials,  gtMul  form  calls  for  the  surname  to  be  placed 
between  the  first  and  middle  name,  and  differentiated  in 
size  from  the  others.  Monograms  are  often  individually 
designed  by  artists  or  by  persons  themselves.  They  are 
sometimes  in  most  unusual  shapes,  and  very  elaborately 
ititertwined.  .Most  stationery  departments  have  sample 
lKK)ks  of  monograms,  and  customers  usually  choose  the 
one  they  think  best  suits  their  personality  or  the  style  of 


paper  they  like,  or  matches  that  on  other  monogrammed 
possessions  they  might  have. 

INITIALLING 

These  are  merely  the  initials  of  the  name  (two,  three,  or 
four)  of  any  one  person,  imprinted  or  engraved  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  one  after  the  other,  one  below 
the  other,  or  diagonally  down  the  page  or  envelope  Hap. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

This  would  seem  to  need  no  explanation,  but  is  often  mis¬ 
takenly  called  “monogram"  by  untrained  salespeople,  so 
it  is  here  differentiated. 


It  is  urged  that  this  little  glossary  be  made  In  enough 
copies  by  the  store  for  each  salesperson  to  have  a  copy. 


Training  Techniques  for  Selling 
Portable  Typewriters 

^  I  ■’HE  sales  possibilities  of  the  typewriter  reach  clown  to  the 
-*■  youngest  school  child  and  up  to  the  retired  businessman. 
They  include  every  member  of  the  family.  They  carry  con¬ 
stant  new-model  sales  potential.  They  open  up  a  continu¬ 
ous  market  for  supplies  of  all  kinds.  .\nd  the  surface  has 
scarcely  been  scratched. 

A  Major  Soction  Undor  a  Supor-Salosman 

Portable  typewriters,  it  must  now  be  recognized,  are  a 
major  section  in  your  department.  .\s  such,  they  require  a 
highly  trained  staff,  all  under  one  “super-salesman,”  who 
is  able  to  handle  all  paper  work  and  follow-up  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  who,  moreover,  must  be  a  veritable  walking 
encyclopedia  of  typewriter  know-how. 

He  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  market  potential  of  the 
portable.  He  should  know  its  value  in  child  education,  its 
future  as  an  essential  possession  of  every  individual  who 
ever  writes  anything. 


He  must  understand  the  machines  so  thoroughly  he  could 
handle  minor  repairs,  suggest  keyboard  changes,  demon 
strate  extensively. 

He  should  supervise  all  trade-ins  and  be  the  authority  on 
instalment  sales,  follow  up  personally  or  check  leads  on 
names  and  addresses,  make  personal  calls  on  pros}x;cts,  and 
send  out  for  additional  literature. 

He  should  be,  in  short,  a  full-time,  highly  intelligent, 
thoroughly  trained  specialist.  And  he  should  be  paid  accord 
ingly,  probably  most  effectively  on  some  sort  of  w'orthwhik 
incentive  basis.  The  selection  of  such  an  individual  is  ol 
course  the  province  of  the  store  personnel  department,  but 
the  buyer  should  be  consulted  on  the  final  selection  of  some 
one  on  whom  so  much  departmental  dollar  volume  will 
depend. 

A  Balanced  Staff 

In  the  training  of  the  typew'riter  specialist  and  additional 
salespeople,  you  can  secure  full  cooperation  from  manufac 
turers,  and  you  should  take  complete  advantage  of  it.  1> 
pays  many  times  over.  Many  manufacturers  are  most  com 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
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petcMit  in  the  training  field,  and  personnel  trained  by  them 
have  been  lonnd  to  be  above  the  average  in  selling  tech¬ 
niques  and  technical  information. 

Building  thu  Deportment 

If  the  department  manager  works  closely  with  this  sjiecial- 
ist,  listens  to  what  he  has  to  suggest,  and  even  leaves  to  him 
the  special  training  of  the  new  personnel,  he  will  no  doubt 
be  well  rewarded.  The  specialist  will  be  taught  by  the 
manufacturer: 

1.  .\11  of  the  technical  points  of  the  machine. 

2.  The  general  features  of  particular  interest  to 
the  customer. 

.“I.  The  plus  features  exclusive  wdth  the  particular 
machine. 

4.  How  to  sell  portables. 

5.  Today’s  market  for  portables. 

6.  The  value  and  imperative  necessity  of  ample 
demonstration. 

7.  The  need  for  plenty  of  customer  tryout  space. 

8.  The  salesbuilding  effect  of  room  for  good  open 
displays. 

9.  That  portables  are  not  “impulse-buying  items.” 
They  are  seriously  considered,  studied,  and 
tried  out  by  the  customer  before  a  decision  is 
reached.  Selling  is  geared  accordingly. 

10.  The  extra  asset  of  the  portable  case,  and  he  sells 


it  as  a  free  weekeiul  case. 

II.  The  customer’s  care  of  the  machine. 

This  super-salesman,  responsible  for  the  supervision  ol 
the  typewriter  section,  with  its  highly  competitive  technical 
selling,  shoidd  be  capable  of  increasing  the  portable  sales 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  paid  to  him  would  soon 
be  justified. 


Training  Techniques  for  Selling  Greeting  I'anls 

^  I  ■’HE  greeting-card  manufacturers  are  actually  sellers  ol 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  verse— so  it  is  little  wonder 
that  one  of  them  has  come  up  with  a  word  that  should 
certainly  be  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  every  executivt 
who  has  a  salesperson  to  train.  In  greeting-card  selling  this 
word,  and  the  principle  it  expresses,  really  supersede  sales 
manship.  That  word,  introduced  by  The  Gibson  .Art  Coni 
pany,  is:  “Helpmanship.” 

l  oday,  with  excellent  unit  control  systems  and  well-dt 
signed  open  displays,  supplemented  sometimes  by  samph 
books  for  special  orders,  greeting  cards  do  seem  almost  to 
sell  themselves.  The  dollar  sales  of  the  greeting  card  busi 
ness  would  appear  to  argue  there  is  little  need  for  improve 
ment  of  the  merchandising  or  selling  methods  now  current 
The  best  estimates  put  that  figure  between  SI 65  and  $175 
million. 

Yet,  just  because  greeting  cards  are  so  largely  “impulse 
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STATIONERY  tUai mo^ue^.! 


CROYDFN 

High  quality  white  and  blue  paper;  colorfully 
designed  boxes.  1  to  4  quires  to  retail  from 
5W  to  S6.7.’>. 


MARCUS  WARD,  INC.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

New  York  Office:  225  FIFTH  AVE.  991  and  933 


MEANS  PROFIT  IN  PAPER— 

NOT  JUST  PROFIT  ON  PAPER 


Beginning  early  in  the  1800’s  with  its  now  laniou^ 
“Royal  Irish  Linen”  writing  paper,  Marcus  H'c/rd,  Inc 
for  more  than  100  years  has  continued  to  prc'sent  to 
the  trade  a  fine  tpiality  line  of  correspondence  papers, 
envelopes  anti  cards.  Smartly  packaged,  they  sell  read 
ily  to  a  discriminating  clientele  seeking  ordy  the  finest 
in  social  stationery. 


Caoyden  is  only  one  outstanding  number  m  thr 
Marcus  ITurti  line  which  is  on  tlisplay  at  our  New  York 
tlisplay  rooms.  Let  the  Marcus  Ward  line  sjsotlight 
your  department  as  it  tloes  <»thers  in  many  of  the 
nation’s  leading  stores. 


PEN  BUYERS 


Stock  up  now  with  the 
biggest  dollor-pen 
value  in  America  . 
bring  customers  Bock* 
ing  into  your  store! 


MEANS  TREASURE 
FOR  YOU! 


ALL  OVER  America  pen  buyers  re- 
\  port  sensational  sales  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  size  Flo-Ball  **48”— Now  Flo-Ball 
brings  you  the  “Little  Jewel”  with 
the  same  fine  writing  quality  and 
beautiful,  new  features  that  keep 
your  cash  register  ring-ring-ringing 
all  day  long.  It’s  the  biggest  dollar 
l  alue  in  pen-dom! 


Look  at  the  Advertising— the  biggest 
1^1  advertising  campaign  in  Flo-Ball’s 

history  includes  this  smashing  four- 
color,  full-page  ad  in  Coronet,  large- 
space  ads  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
^  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  and 

Op®*'  important  radio  advertising.  Also  the 

Ml*-  nation’s  top  department  stores  regu- 
i\v  larly  feature  Flo-Ball  in  their  own 

pen""-**  advertising!  Refills  always  available. 

^ttecdon^ 


US 

costs  but  > 

Vs.  fot  VO' 


as  Lit 

reprinted  yo 

from 

CORONET 

(four  tolor) 

and 

GOOD  HOUSE 


FlO-BALl  PEN  CORPORATION,  347  Fifth  Av*.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y.  •  6444  Salma  Av*.,  Hollywood  2R.  Calif. 


T  APERLITE — T1i«  pop«kK>pric»d, 
fcand^ipcMd  condU.  Avollabla 
ia  4  coavaaiaal  >iia(  aad  1 4  pat- 
tai  ibadai. 


RENAISSANCE— A  dallcotalv 
•iiapad  twill  eoadla.  AvolloWa  ia 
2  dial  and  7  eolon. 


There’s  Real  Profit  In  Candles 

when  you  carry  a  w  e  1 1  -  s  e  I  e  c  te  d  , 
w e  1 1 - d i s p I  a y e d  stock! 


PRINCESS  WAXELS'  Pratawad 
by  catleaian  wito  favor  Iha  loag, 
ilaadar  topaftag  oaadla.  Avolla- 
bla  la  2  iliai  aad  1 4  paital  colon. 

Illustrated  here  are  four 
types  of  popular  Will  & 
Baumer  dinner  candles. 
There  are  many  other 
styles,  including  birthday 
candles  and  novelty  can¬ 
dles  for  Christmas  and 
other  special  events. 


1  HE  trend  in  candle  buylnfi  is  distinctly  up!  So  is  the  trend  In  quality. 
Hostesses  feel  that  their  Quests  can  recognize  good  candles  when  they 
see  them.  As  a  result,  they  want  the  very  best. 

The  very  best  Is  Will  &  Baumer.  Few  women  who  have  ever  used  these 
quality  candles  are  satisfied  to  return  to  the  ordinary  kind.  They 
appreciate  the  decorative  value  of  the  soft,  satiny  finish.  They  appre¬ 
ciate,  too,  the  way  in  which  these  candles  burn — slowly,  steadily,  without 
dripping  or  smoking;  and  such  features  as  the  exclusive  Firm  Fit  end. 

Will  &  Baumer  candles  measure  up  to  all  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  perfect  merchandising: 


1.  A  broad,  growing  market. 

2.  Quick  consumption. 

3.  Positive  repeat  business. 

4.  Low-price  quality  item. 

5.  Small  investment  far 

complete  stock. 


6.  A  good  mark-up. 

7.  No  weighing,  fitting, 

meosuring,  servicing. 

8.  Minimum  display  and 

selling  space. 

9.  No  depreciation  or  left-overs. 


MARBLE  BRAND— A  diimei 
candle  for  the  more  formal  occa¬ 
sions.  Availabla  in  S  sises  and  2 
colors. 


Write  for  complete  information  today  and  learn  how  you  can  profit  from  a  well-selected, 

well-displayed  stock. 


WII-L  &  IIAIMEIt  l  aiHlIo  Ca.,  Ine. 

eSTABLISHlD  1855  FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES;  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Candle  Sales  Office  IS  E.  32NO  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


merchandise,  the  salesperson  has  a  real  contribution  to  make 
in  crystallizing  many  a  looker’s  vague  desire  for  a  card  into 
a  customer’s  cash  in  hand.  And  contribution  stems  from  the 
knowledge  of  human  values,  the  feeling  for  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  the  effort  to  read  minds,  that  has  been  so  aptly  called 
“Helpmanship.” 

“Helpmanship”  means,  for  instance,  knowing  stock  very 
thoroughly,  so  that  the  salesperson  can: 

1.  Make  suggestions 

2.  Give  good  advice 

3.  Save  the  customer’s  time 


2.  Efficient  operation  of  unit  control  and  auto¬ 
matic  reordering 

.3.  Maximum  use  of  display  space  available— for 
timely  cards  and  pushing  slower-moving  num¬ 
bers. 


Training  Trchniques  lor  Selling  Fountain  Pens 
and  Mechanical  Pencils 


4.  Direct  customers  to  the  proper  section  for  the 
price  and  type  they  seek 

5.  Build  and  sell  on  a  multiple  basis 

6.  Make  a  friend  and  gain  a  repeat  customer. 

“Helpmanship”  also  means: 

—An  enthusiasm  for  the  merchandise 

—A  love  of  “problem  customers,”  from  the  puzzled 
ten-year-old  to  the  distracted  foreigner  unfamiliar 
with  American  ways 

—A  creative  approach  to  building  better  business 

—The  sort  of  personal  service  that  learns  to  know 
some  customers  so  well  they  are  developed  into  a 
group  of  that  salesgirl’s  own  “regulars,”  wide 
open  for  suggestion,  as  anniversaries,  holidays, 
and  human  events  come  around  the  calendar. 

Finally,  “helpmanship”  means: 

1.  Good  departmental  housekeeping 


^T^HIS  classification  is  very  similar  in  training  requirements 

to  the  portable  typewriters— but  on  a  smaller  and  simpler 
scale. 

This  merchandise  also  is  precision  made,  requiring  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  special  selling  methods.  Here  also 
manufacturers  are  eager  to  furnish  a  wealth  of  mechanical 
and  sales  training  to  the  store’s  personnel.  Here,  too,  is  a 
classification  of  merchandise  where  a  generous  incentive 
arrangement  has  proved  most  profitable. 

Fountain  pens  and  mechanical  jjencils  are  not  altogether 
gift  items,  and  should  not  be  sold  entirely  on  that  basis. 
They  require  a  full-time,  year-round,  specially-trained  stall 
if  you  are  to  realize  your  share  of  an  annual  $300  million 
market. 

The  personnel  in  this  section  should  know: 

1.  How  to  take  the  pens  and  pencils  apart  and  put 
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The  Right  Point  For  The  Wag  You  Write 


CUSTOMERS  demand  Esterbrooks  by  name  . . .  again  and  again 
.  .  .  because  Esterbrook  has  the  most  wanted  feature  a  pen 
can  have  .  .  .  The  Right  Point  for  the  JVay  You  Write. 

No  other  pen,  regardless  of  price,  offers  the  writer  so  many  point 
styles.  No  other  pen,  regardless  of  price,  can  match  handwriting 
so  exactly. 

And  no  other  pen  has  a  more  honored  name.  Esterbrook  Pens  are 
approved  by  leading  educators  and  business  firms  the  world  over. 
Esterbrook  is  known  to  the  public,  too.  It  is  the  oldest  name  in 
American  writing  equipment .  .  .  and  it  is  kept  before  the  public  eye 
through  consistent  advertising  in  the  country’s  leading  magazines. 

Check  your  stock  of  Esterbrook  Pens  now.  Make  sure  you  have 
enough  to  take  care  of  your  day -in,  day -out  Esterbrook  business  . . . 
and  for  the  big  "back-to-school”  season  just  ahead. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEIN  COMPANY,  Camden 
In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  PEN  MAKER 


(Continued  from  page  70) 
them  together 

2.  The  difference  between  vacuum  and  lever- 
hlled  pens 

3.  The  purpose  and  construction  of  the  nib,  f)ar- 
rel,  grip,  feed,  and  mountings, 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “capillary  attraction” 

5.  The  great  difference  existing  between  good  and 
inferior  pens  and  pencils 

6.  The  mechanical  construction  of  ball  point  pens, 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  conventional  pens 

7.  The  special  features  of  the  branded  lines  in 
stock 

8.  The  feasibility  of  interchanges  of  inks 

9.  How  to  fill  a  pen  and  pencil. 

Pen-point  personality.  It  is  the  pen  point  that  expresses 
the  personality  of  the  writer,  and  efficient  pen  personnel 
know  the  different  points,  what  they  signify  in  terms  of 
writing  results,  and  whether  they  axe  standard  or  special- 
order  for  the  pen  the  customer  is  considering.  Each  sales- 
jjerson  should  be  supplied  with  a  clear  pen-point  chart  nam¬ 
ing  the  point  and  showing  the  script  it  produces.  Most  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  aware  of  the  wide  selection  available. 

Training  in  care.  The  adequate  training  of  a  staff  to  sell 
fountain  pens  and  mechanical  pencils  is  often  neglected. 
Yet  these  are  precision  instruments,  and  their  care,  or  lack 
of  it,  can  spell  ruin  to  a  customer’s  investment  and  the 
store’s  goodwill.  Every  salesman  who  sells  fountain  pens  or 
mechanical  pencils  should  be  trained  to  instruct  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  basic  care  of  the  instrument. 

Training  Techniqnes  for  Selling  Leather  Ms 

A  S  in  greeting  cards,  “Helpmanship”  is  invaluable  in 
this  much-neglected  department,  and  the  qualities 
that  are  the  ingredients  of  “Hel|imanship”  are  the  very  ones 
which  will  be  most  productive  in  this  section.  Promotional 
enthusiasm,  plus  a  creative  approach  and  ingenuity  are 
needed  in  a  leather  goods  salesperson,  more  than  specialized 
training. 

This  is  “personal  preference”  merchandise  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  the  customers  nearly  always  have  a  very  definite 
picture  in  mind  when  they  come  in.  For  this  very  reason, 
it  is  most  short-sighted  to  look  upon  it  as  gift  merchandise, 
whether  for  someone  else  or  for  themselves.  It  has  year- 
round  possibilities  and  extensive  ramifications  in  the  variety 
of  its  stock. 

Department  managers  will  have  valuable  allies  if  they 
teach  the  leather  goods  jieople  these  facts,  and  kindle  in 
them  some  realization  of  the  repeat  business  possibilities 
existing  in  even  a  leather  photo  frame. 

The  merchandise  should  be  bought  accordingly,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  ensembles  and  building  a  stock  that  is  well  co¬ 
ordinated  in  color  and  design  yet  extensive  as  possible  in 
range.  This  department  verges  on  interior  decoration  and 
must  be  merchandised  as  such. 

The  technical  knowledge  required  includes  the  following: 

Each  variety  of  leather,  its  durability  and  source 


their  various  sources 

The  ensemble  possibilities  ol  separate  desk  acces¬ 
sories 

Basic  care  of  real  and  imitation  leathers. 

Training  Techniques  for  Selling  Candles 

1"rERE  is  a  small-budget,  repeat  business,  staple  section 
that  has  great  potentialities  in  building  companion 
sales,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  right  staff. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  selling  technique  and  small 
space  required  even  for  an  ample  stock  assortment,  two 
[Xjople  at  most  (and  often  one)  can  handle  candles,  but 
there  is  certain  specific  knowledge  they  need  which  is  as 
sfjecialized  as  that  required  to  sell  social  stationery. 

Candles  are,  however,  strongly  impulse  items,  and  here  is 
where  the  ability  of  the  salesperson  can  be  of  most  value. 
Her  advice,  based  on  knowledge  of  propsortion,  color,  and 
correct  usage,  will  help  her  turn  “just  shopping”  into  many 
a  sale. 

Therefore,  she  must  be  well  trained,  not  only  in: 

W  hat  gives  high  (|uality  to  a  candle 
How  candles  are  made 

.Something  of  their  interesting  history— but  also  in: 

The  right  height  for  each  type  of  candle-holder 
Hie  right  color  for  the  decor  of  the  room,  table 
setting,  and  flowers 
The  seasonal  variations  in  colors 
The  difference  between  formal  and  informal  usage. 

If  she  is  well  trained  and  interested  in  her  selling,  sh« 
should  build  a  regular  clientele  of  hostesses  who  come  to 
her  for  advice  and  candles  every  time  they  give  a  party. 
She  may  frequejitly  change  a  s{>ecial-occasion  candle-lighter 
into  an  every-night-at-dinner-convert. 

Training  Trrhniqnes  for  Selling 
Playing  Cards  and  Games 

■pL.WING  cards  are  a  staple  commodity  but  are  pur- 
chased  with  a  high  degree  of  personal  preference.  The 
right  size  is  a  must,  but  the  quality  and  the  design  of  the 
backs  permit  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

There  are  from  70  to  75  million  packs  of  cards  sold  each 
year,  with  an  approach  to  $50  million  annual  volume. 

The  salesjjerson  should  be  trained  to  give  advice  on 
games.  She  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  Hoyle  and 
a  copy  of  the  book  should  be  in  the  department.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  must  know  the  different  qualities— what  makes  one 
bridge  set  higher  priced  than  another.  It  is  advisable  that 
she  herself  plays  cards  and  likes  the  games.  Above  all,  a 
talent  for  suggestion  selling  is  paramount.  Many  customen 
can  be  easily  sold  two  or  more  packs  or  sets  at  one  time¬ 
less  expensive  for  home  and  children’s  use  and  better  pack.' 
for  social  occasions. 

Poker  players  require  poker  chips,  and  bridge  games  tali 
for  score  cards.  Every  bridge  accessory  item  in  the  depart 
ment  is  adaptable  to  suggestion  selling.  Sales  can  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  sales  staff  is  told  and  shown  how  to  present 


The  virtues  and  faults  of  imitation  leathers,  and  additional  items  after  the  original  sale  is  n^de. 


this  modern  merchandising  help*** 


This  useful  Demon¬ 
stration  Sheet  comes 
to  you  with  every 
Underwood  Portable. 


FEATURES  THAT  MAKE  YOU  PROUD  OF 

THE  UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


DUAL  TOUCH  TUNING 

1.  To  tune  the  touch  on  oil  keys  simul¬ 
taneously  to  your  own  choice,  use  the 
"Touch-Tuning"  lever,  locoted  just  above 
the  keyboard  to  the  right  of  the  mochine 

2.  To  chonge  sirtgle  keys,  or  groups  of 
keys,  to  suit  on  individuol  finger  condi¬ 
tion;  to  restore  "balonce”  to  the  key¬ 
board;  to  maintoin  quoltty  of  typewritten 
work— Underwood  gives  you  individual 
key-lever  tension  adjustment.  Of  the  42 
keys  of  the  keyboord,  10  (the  vowels 
o,  e.  i,  o.  u  and  the  five  prominent  con¬ 
sonants  s,  r,  t.  h.  n)  do  approximately 
70%  of  all  writing.  These  may  be  first 
to  get  out  of  ’‘bolance*’  end  show  signs 
of  weor  Underwood— and  only  Under- 
wood— offers  ir«dividual  key-lever  ten¬ 
sion  adjustment  to  compensate  for  this. 
This  adjustment  con  be  mode  very  quickly 
by  o  competent  servicemon. 


STANDARD  RIBBON 

Your  Underwood  Portable  uses  the  some 
length  and  width  ribbon  os  the  famous 
Underwood  office  mochine.  Wherever 
you  go.  onywhere  in  the  world,  you  can 
buy  on  Underwood  typewriter  ribbon, 
and  it  wilt  fit  your  Urtderwood  Portable 
.  the  spools  ore  reversible  too.  for 
longer  wear  and  greoter  ecorsomy. 


NNGER  COMFORT  KEYBOARD 

Non-gtore . . .  Scientifically  designed  for 
finger  comfort  .  concove  to  center  the 
fingers  for  accurate  key-stroking  .  no 
rings,  no  sharp  prof>gs  underneoth  . .  . 
protects  the  ftrtgers  of  the  youthful  be¬ 
ginner  ond  the  expert  typist  olike 


B  CARRIAGE  CENTRALIZING  LOCK 

Before  closing  the  cose,  lift  the  corrioge 
centralizing  lock  on  the  left  bond  side  of 
carriage  roils  and  move  corrioge  to  left 
to  lock.  Oisengoges  corrioge  rock  to 
prevent  jarring  while  corryirsg  on 
Ursderwood  protection  to  give  you  long¬ 
er.  trouble-free  use  of  your  Underwood 
Portable  Typewriter. 


DURABLE  CONSTRUaiON 

Tip  your  Underwood  on  its  bock  . .  .  ob¬ 
serve  its  construction  .  .  .  strong,  sturdy, 
durable  precision-built  with  the  care 
and  pride  of  moster  croftsmonship  .  .  . 
for  over  fifty  years  Underwood  hos  been 
outstanding  in  its  reputotion  for  dur¬ 
ability. 


SINGLE.  DOUBLE  AND 
TRIPLE  LINE  SPACING 

The  Underwood  Portable  is  one  of  the 
few  portobles  thot  hos  this  office  size 
mochine  feoture  this  ond  other  big 
mochine  feotures  moke  the  Underwood 
Portoble  o  truly  worthy  brother  of  the 
famous  Underwood  office  mochirte  . . . 
Underwood,  the  standard  of  comporison. 


VARIABLE  LINE  SPACER 

A  "pull-out"  type  vorioble  pull  out 
the  left-hQr>d  cylinder  knob  for  vorioble 
line  spoctrtg  .  . .  push  it  in  to  re-engoge 
normal  line  spocing  .  .  .  positive,  occu- 
rote,  one-hond  operation  .  .  proved  on 
the  fomous  Underwood  office  mochine. 
now  avoilable  on  the  Ur>derwood  Port¬ 
able  Typewriter,  too. 


With  this  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  help,  your 
sales  personnel  find 
it  easier  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Underwood 
Portable. 


* 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT 
MARGIN  RELEASE 

The  push-button  release,  locoted  just 
obov*  the  keyboard  to  the  left  of  the 
mochine.  enobles  you  to  write  outside 
cither  margin  for  morgirtol  notes  ■  .  .  re¬ 
stores  outomoticolly  to  the  originol 
morgin. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstonding  features  of  the 
Underwood  Portable  .  .  .  made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader 
of  the  World.  For  a  complete  demonstration  of  all  features, 
ask  your  Underwood  Portable  Typewriter  Representative. 

Portobh  Typewritor  Oi vision 

UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

On*  Parh  Av**m*  N*w  York  H.  N*w  York 


There  is  nothing  to 
memorize!  Nothing  to 
lose!  This  sales  help 
is  in  every  Under¬ 
wood  Portable. 


UNDERWOOD 


^  more  Profit,  Prestige 
and  Protection  .  .  . 


I 


TTPEWRITIR 


WOR  LDI 


JmM/ut/me/ritd 


MARK  OFDISTimTION 


CREST  DELUXE  THREESOME 
Pan,  $17.50— Pencil,  $6.00 
Siralowrilcr,  $12.50 
Complete  set,  $36.00; 
plus  fed.  lax. 


Throughout  America  the  outstanding  preference  in 
quality  writing  instruments  is  for  SheafFer’s!  That  they 
may  be  easily  and  positively  identified,  SheafFer’s 
finest  bear  the  famous  White  Dot — mark  of  Distinc¬ 
tion  that  assures  lasting  pride  of  possession.  Look  for 
it  to  get  superlative  quality,  better  value.  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — Malton, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Sheaffer  Pent,  $3.50  up;  Sets,  $6.50  up;  Desk  Sets,  $10.00  up. 


SheaffeicS 


Copyright  1048.  W.  A.  SheatTerPen  Co. 

UslM  Every  Sunday  to  SHEAFFER'S  PARADE  with  Eddy  Howard— NSC  Network;  3  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight  Time— 2  P.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 


Traffic  Expense  Control 


In  planning  their  iininediate  moves  to  contain  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  rising  expicnses  and  at  the  same  time  speed  the  flow 
of  iiierehandise,  traffic  men  find  themselves  faced  with  these 
prospects:  a  sharp  increase  in  all  rates;  some  improvement 
parcel  post  service;  continued  rapid  expansion  of  air 
freight  service;  an  opportunity  to  make  an  indirect  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  transportation  costs  through 
closer  supervision  of  claims,  and  the  chance  to  employ  im¬ 
proved  employee  training  methods  to  increase  production. 

Si)eaker8  at  the  Traffic  Group’s  Washington  Clinic,  in¬ 
cluding  government  officials,  representatives  of  the  carriers 
and  retail  traffic  experts,  laid  particular  stress  on  the  need 
of  greater  cooperation  between  shipper  and  carrier  and 
closer  attention  to  the  problem  of  securing  improved  job 


performance  in  retail  traffic  departments. 

Presenting  the  carriers’  ease  at  the  Clinic  were  Nelson 
B.  Wentzel,  Deputy  Thinl  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
speaking  on  “Current  Developments  in  Parcel  Post  Ser¬ 
vice”,  Russell  B.  Adams,  Director  of  the  Economic  Bureau, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on  “The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  Air  Transportation”,  and  John  M.  Miller,  Secretary  of 
the  Freight  Claim  Section,  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc.,  whose  topic  was  “Motor  Carrier  Loss  and  Damage 
Claim  Problems”. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  training  for  traffic  department 
employees  was  John  J.  Mundy,  the  M.  O'Neil  Co.,  with  his 
description  of  the  O’Neil  Co.’s  job  plan,  “Our  Training 
Program  to  Increase  Production”. 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

By  Russell  B.  Adams,  Director 

Economic  Bureau,  C.  A.  B. 

growth  of  air  transportation 
*  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  in  19.S8  is  a  tribute  to 
regulated  competitive  enterprise.  In 
1938,  there  were  240  cities  on  around 
39,000  route  miles  of  our  regularly 
scheduled  air  services.  By  the  close 
of  1947  the  miles  of  routes  had  mount¬ 
ed  to  127,000  and  certificated  points 
have  now  soared  to  705. 

During  this  same  period,  the  use 
of  air  cargo  was  tremendously  in¬ 
creased.  In  its  swaddling  days  in  1938 
air  cargo  measured  its  services  in  terms 
of  pound-miles.  By  1945  this  yardstick 
had  been  discarded  for  the  more  com¬ 
mon  measure  2000  times  as  large— 
the  ton-mile.  In  ton-miles,  air  cargo 
increased  from  2  million  in  1938  to 
64  million  in  1947  on  the  certificated 
air  lines.  When  we  add  the  air  cargo 
of  the  non-certificated  lines,  the  total 
jumps  to  over  100,000,000  ton-miles. 
And  it  is  still  on  the  increase.  Mail, 
too,  increased  from  7,500,000  to  33,- 
000,000  ton-miles. 

There  are  problems  which  will  re¬ 
quire  solution  before  air  transporta¬ 
tion  can  reach  all  its  goals. 

The  first  concerns  the  need  for  all- 
weather  flying.  Although  the  airlines 


have  done  well  in  the  completion  of 
schedided  flights— the  average  sched¬ 
uled  flight  performance  factor  was  95 
per  cent  for  all  airlines  during  1947— 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  powerful  im- 
jjetus  will  be  felt  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  once  adverse  weather  conditions 
are  fully  overcome. 

A  similar  problem  is  the  provision 
of  adeejuate  airjjorts.  With  the  un¬ 
precedented  expansion  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  after  the  war,  great  strains 
have  at  times  been  placed  upon  our 
airport  facilities.  .Many  of  the  modern 
airports  were  constructed  making  full 
provision  for  all  the  then  reasonably 
foreseeable  increases  in  requirements. 
But  our  increased  air  transportation 
needs  have  resulted  in  even  these  air¬ 
ports  being  hard  pressed  to  provide 
the  services  which  are  being  called  for. 

The  last  problem  I  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  is  the  need  for  continuous  re¬ 
search  and  development  with  respect 
to  more  efficient  transport  aircraft. 
These  needs  have  been  strikingly  clear 
in  connection  with  feeder  airline  op¬ 
erations  between  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  of  the  country  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  air  cargo  operations.  One 
result  of  the  development  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  cargo  aircraft  could  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  in  freight  rates  hi 
direct  ratio  to  the  lower  cost  charac¬ 
teristics  of  such  aircraft.  The  basic 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  sub¬ 


stantial  risks  involved  in  the  creation 
of  new  aircraft  tyjies  in  view  of  their 
extremely  high  original  development 
costs.  Much  effort  both  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  private  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  directed  tow'ard  the  solution  of 
this  along  with  the  other  immediate 
problems  I  have  mentioned. 

.4s  Rates  Go 

1  have  already  mentioned  the 
growth  of  air  cargo  from  about  2,000,- 
000  in  1938  to  over  100,000,000  ton- 
miles  in  1947.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  incentive  for  this  growth  was 
the  reductions  in  air  cargo  rates.  For 
years  prior  to  the  war  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  property  by  air— in  reality 
air  express— exceeded  80^  per  ton- 
mile.  Only  those  goods  of  high  value 
or  perishable  goods  of  relatively  high 
cost  w'ere  candidates  for  shipment. 
.\lthough  during  the  war  years  some 
reductions  were  made  in  air  express 
rates,  it  was  not  until  the  first  air 
freight  tariffs  were  filed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1944  that  a  perceptible  step 
was  taken  toward  air  freight  service 
as  it  is  known  today.  These  air  freight 
tariffs  were  substantially  below  air  ex¬ 
press  rates  and  provided  for  different 
rate  classifications  as  high  as  5,000 
pounds. 

Air  freight  was  also  given  great  im¬ 
petus  by  the  release  of  war  surplus 
aircraft  to  the  air  carriers  which 
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bi ought  about  use  ot  aircralt  htted  toi 
the  carriage  of  cargo  only.  Addition- 
.d  gains  resulted  from  the  expanding 
operations  of  new  carriers  which  han¬ 
dled  air  cargo  exclusively.  With  more 
and  more  carriers  becoming  interest¬ 
ed  in  air  freight  and  with  more  air¬ 
craft  capacity  becoming  available, 
freight  rates  continued  to  come  down 
to  their  present  levels  of  from  12  to  20 
cents  per  ton-mile  depending  upon 
the  particular  commodity  shipped, 
weight  of  shipment,  or  terminal  points. 

The  future  of  air  cargo  looks  very 
bright.  Some  jjeople  are  talking  ol 
early  air  freight  potentials  running 
into  billions  of  ton-miles.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  might  take  to  real¬ 
ize  these  developments.  However,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  Traffic  Group 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  should  be  considered  a  very 
important  factor  in  any  such  develop¬ 
ments.  Your  members,  with  7,500  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  in  all 
48  states,  and  with  employees  totaling 
over  600,000,  represent  an  important 
segment  of  our  national  economy.  On 
the  average  each  one  of  your  mem¬ 
bers  has  sales  in  excess  of  %\y^  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  and  your  annual  sales 
for  1947  aggregated  $10  billion— a  fig¬ 
ure  approximating  10  per  cent  of  all 
retail  sales  in  the  nation  for  that  year. 
You,  I  should  think,  will  become  great 
users  of  air  freight. 

What  Goes  Best  By  Air 

\  survey  conducted  in  October  1947 
for  purposes  of  a  pending  Board  pro¬ 
ceeding  discloses  the  20  top-ranking 
air  freight  commodities;  it  highlights 
the  potential  importance  of  air  freight 
to  you  and  the  potential  importance 
of  the  members  of  your  organization 
to  the  future  of  air  freight.  Ranking 
first  among  the  20  commodities  listed 
are  apparel,  textiles,  and  dry  goods, 
with  511  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  air  cargo. 

Electrical  appliances  and  parts, 
medicines,  drugs  and  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,  hides,  leather,  furs,  and  skins, 
and  films  and  photographic  supplies 
were  a  few  of  the  other  commodities 
ranking  high  in  the  total  volume. 

Let  me  mention  how  two  large  re¬ 
tail  establishments  utilize  air  freight 
to  advantage.  One  retailer  has  adopt¬ 
ed  air  freight  for  the  movement  of 


ladies’  ready-to-wear  merchandise  out 
of  New  York  to  its  Texas  and  West 
Coast  retail  outlets,  and  to  some  extent 
to  its  mail  order  plant  in  the  Middle 
West.  Shipment  of  such  items  from 
New  York  started  early  in  1946  and 
by  the  end  of  last  Novemlx*r  totaled 
almost  3,000  tons.  This  traffic  pre¬ 
viously  w'ent  by  surface  transporta¬ 
tion.  By  eliminating  packaging  for 
these  garments,  and  by  moving  them 
on  racks,  the  company  has  saved  over 
three  dollars  per  hundredweight  on 
shipments  to  Los  Angeles. 

Another  retailer  operates  a  mail 
order  service  out  of  Chicago  and  has 
customers  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  has  no  other  stores  and  the 
daily  mail  order  movement  out  of  its 
plant  averages  12  to  18  full  mail  cars. 
To  offer  a  speed  of  delivery  to  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  Southeastern  states  which 
will  equal  that  given  by  competitors 
having  a  mail  order  plant  in  Atlanta, 
this  company  has  contracted  for  daily 
air  freight  service  for  Chicago-Atlanta 
movement.  At  Atlanta  the  customer 
packages,  with  precanceled  postage  at¬ 
tached,  will  be  placed  in  regular  mail 
service.  By  this  means  orders  destined 
for  this  area  which  are  packaged  in 
Chicago  by  10:00  a.m.  will  move  out 
of  Atlanta  as  parcel  post  at  5:30  p.m. 
the  same  day. 

Merchandising  Advantages 

These  are  simply  indicative  of  the 
present  uses  of  air  freight.  They  are 
offered  simply  to  stimulate  your 
thinking— not  as  an  outline  for  air 
freight  developments.  The  uses  of  air 
freight  will  grow  and  become  more 
widespread  for  air  freight  provides 
definite  economic  advantages.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  carrying  of  low  inventories 
and  brings  the  numerous  advantages 
of  low  inventories,  such  as  reduced  in¬ 
surance  costs  and  decreased  storage 
space  requirements.  It  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  ordering  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  delivery  when  market  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  time  of  delivery  cannot 
lie  gauged.  It  permits  the  overnight 
satisfaction  of  unexpected  demand  for 
merchandise  not  in  stock.  It  permits 
savings  in  the  fonn  of  decreased  pack¬ 
aging  requirements  for  shipping  and 
substantially  reduces  loss  and  dam¬ 
age.  And  it  saves  time  when  time  is 
money. 


MOTOR  CARRIER  LOSS 
AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

By  John  M.  Miller,  Secretary,  Frei9hf 
Claims  Section,  American  Trucking  ; 
Associations,  Inc. 

E  must  recognize  that  a  freight  ! 

claim  is  profitable  to  no  one.  Foi  1 
the  claimant,  whether  shipper  or  con  i 
signee,  there’s  a  lot  of  precious— and 
costly— time  wasted  every  time  a  claim  ' 
is  filed.  Time  to  file  the  claim;  time  = 
to  soothe  disappointed  customers;  ' 
time  to  ‘‘make  good”  with  a  substitutr  i 
shipment.  Time  and  money  are  ex  ‘ 
pended  which  no  claim  payment  car  i 
replace.  The  carrier  will  often  lost 
all  of  the  revenue  it  earned  for  trans 
portation  of  the  shipment,  if  even  the 
slightest  damage  occurs.  And  if  the 
shipment  or  any  part  of  it  is  lost,  the  ! 
claim  payment  will  often  be  mam 
times  the  total  transportation  charges 
earned— often  the  profit  of  many  truck 
loads.  Last  year,  transportation  agen-  : 
cies,  rail,  motor  and  express,  paid  out 
approximately  $150  million  for  loss 
and  damage  claims.  This  is  a  tre 
mendous  economic  waste  and  it 
should  be  stressed  that  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  customer— the  ship 
per  and  receiver— who  foots  this  bill 

Now  if  it  could  be  successfulh 
argued  that  claims  are  the  sole  re 
sponsibility  of  carriers,  the  solution  to 
the  claim  problem  would  be  to  simplv 
“raise  the  roof”  and  make  the  carriers 
“clean  house”  and  reduce  the  loss  and 
damage  costs.  Claims,  however,  are 
not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  car 
riers.  Entirely  too  often  the  shippei 
is  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  consignee 
is  to  blame. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  every  one  ol 
you  desires  only  to  file  legitimate 
claims  with  carriers  but  incidents  have 
been  called  to  our  attention  when 
employees  of  receivers  of  freight  have 
placed  the  blame  for  loss  and  damage 
occurring  after  delivery  upon  the  car 
rier.  These  claims,  are  of  course,  il 
legitimate.  I  have  heard  some  carriei 
claim  agents  state  that  they  would  not 
touch  the  freight  shipped  to  some  con 
signees  with  a  “ten-foot  pole”  Irecaust 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  subordinate  employees  in  the  re 
ceiver’s  receiving  room  were  charging 
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the  carrier  for  carelessness  and  thefts 
occurring  after  all  of  the  freight  had 
been  delivered  in  good  order.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  not  all  “light 
fingered”  and  careless  employees  are 
working  for  carriers— some  may  be 
working  for  you. 

In  Every  Barrel 

On  occasions,  freight  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  your  receiving  rooms  in 
good  order  but  your  employees  may 
become  careless  in  handling  or  un¬ 
packing  it  and  it  will  be  damaged. 
From  the  responsible  employee’s  point 
of  view,  there  are  two  solutions  to 
this  situation:  (1)  He  can  admit  that 
his  carelessness  caused  the  damage  or 
(2)  he  can  blame  the  carrier  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  damage  was  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  nature  and  not  discovered  un¬ 
til  the  package  was  opened.  Any  time 
temptation  like  this  is  placed  before 
a  human  being  you  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  sinners!  It  is  characteristic 
of  entirely  too  many  that  where  it  is 
possible  to  escape  blame  by  blaming 
another,  the  opportunity  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  readily.  I  do  hope  that  all  of 
you  will  take  this  criticism  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  Human 
frailty  is  what  it  is— there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  about  it  except  to  use 
every  care  to  hire  those  who  are  funda¬ 
mentally  honest  and  to  exercise  care¬ 
ful  supervision  over  all  employees. 
Remember,  the  employee  who  is  dis¬ 
honest  with  a  carrier  will  also  be  dis¬ 
honest  with  you  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  like  to 
offer  in  connection  with  receiving 
freight  is  that  you  notify  your  ship¬ 
pers  of  any  faulty  container  or  im¬ 
proper  packing  so  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  can  be  taken.  Most  claims  are 
filed  by  consignees  and  unless  the 
consignee  informs  the  shipper  con¬ 
cerning  the  claim,  the  shipper  will 
continue  under  the  impression  that 
his  container  and  packing  are  ade¬ 
quate.  A  recent  survey  conducted  in 
Southern  California  revealed  that  in 
95  per  cent  of  the  claims  filed  by  con¬ 
signee,  the  shipper  never  knew  that  a 
claim  was  filed.  Unless  you  tell  your 
shippers  about  damaged  shipments, 
your  shipments  will  continue  to  arrive 
damaged.  If  you  complain  to  your 
shippers,  many  of  them  will  arrive  in 
better  condition. 
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When  freight  is  received  by  your  re¬ 
ceiving  rooms,  if  possible,  the  ship¬ 
ment  should  be  properly  identified 
with  its  purchase  order  or  shipper’s 
invoice.  While  the  freight  is  being 
unloaded,  the  shipment  being  re¬ 
ceived  shoidd  not  be  mixed  with 
other  freight  or  stock  until  delivery  is 
completed  as  a  re-check  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  If  any  freight  is  damaged,  don’t 
write  a  general  description  such  as 
“1  carton  received  in  Itad  order”  on 
the  carrier’s  receipt.  Your  exception 
must  be  specific.  If  a  case  is  damaged, 
upon  it— then  and  there— inventory 
the  contents  and  write  the  result  of 
that  inventory  on  the  delivery  receipt. 

After  your  freight  is  received  and 
the  carrier  given  a  receipt  therefor, 
if  concealed  loss  or  damage  is  discov¬ 
ered,  you  should  promptly  notify  the 
delivering  carrier  and  retjuest  an  in¬ 
spection.  The  regulations  of  both  rail 
and  motor  carriers  require  that  con¬ 
cealed  loss  or  damage  must  be  report¬ 
ed  to  the  carrier  immediately  upon 
discovery,  and  in  any  event,  within  15 
days  after  receipt.  The  purpose  of  re¬ 
quiring  prompt  notification  is  to 
afford  the  carrier  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  inspection  of  the  contents 
and  container  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  loss  or  damage  occurred 
while  the  shipment  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  carrier.  When  the  con¬ 
signee  fails  to  notify  the  carrier  within 
the  fifteen  day  period,  a  controversy 
may  arise  as  there  may  be  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  loss  or 
damage  might  have  occurred  after  de¬ 
livery,  through  theft,  pilferage  or  mis¬ 
handling  by  consignee’s  employees. 

Patrons  should  remember  that  usu¬ 
ally  the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  carrier  for,  probably,  only  a  few 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  tvhen 
prompt  notification  is  not  made  of  loss 
or  damage,  it  will  probably  be  true 
that  the  goods  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
consignee  for  many  times  that  period. 
If  the  consignee  can  present  a  plausi¬ 
ble  case  for  carrier  liability,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  no  opportunity  for  in¬ 
spection  was  granted  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  then  settlement  of  the  claim 
will  be  made.  If,  however,  claimant  is 
unable  to  satisfy  the  carrier  that  the 
loss  or  damage  occurred  while  the 
goods  were  in  possession  of  the  carrier, 
then  the  claim  should  be  declined. 

Very  often  you  will  have  occasion 


to  return  merchandise  to  your  siippli.  | 
ers.  We  urge  you  not  to  return  this  I 
merchandise  unless  the  supplier  has  | 
agreed  to  accept  its  return.  When  you 
return  it  without  authority,  you  bring  | 
the  carrier— an  innocent  party— into  I 
your  dispute  with  the  supplier  and,  j 
frequently,  the  carrier  finds  itself  1 
holding  freight  of  which  both  the  ship¬ 
per  and  consignee  disclaim  ownership. 
Further,  in  returning  merchandise, 
please  make  every  effort  to  pack  it 
properly.  If  you  are  returning  dam¬ 
aged  or  defective  merchandise,  indi¬ 
cate  this  fact  on  your  bill  of  lading- 
otherwise,  your  supplier  may  file  a 
claim  with  the  carrier. 

Our  statistics  indicate  that  over  50 
per  cent  of  motor  carrier  claims  are 
adjusted  within  30  days.  We  readily 
admit,  however,  that  there  are  a  few 
carriers  in  our  industry  that  do  not 
have  a  clear  conception  of  their  legal 
responsibility.  Some  of  these  carrien 
fail  to  acknowledge  your  claims,  fail 
to  investigate  them— and  particularly 
objectionable— fail  to  pay  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  conduct  of  these  irre¬ 
sponsible  carriers  reflects  discredit 
upon  our  entire  industry.  You  can 
assist  us  by  taking  action  to  see  that 
such  carriers  do  not  handle  your 
traffic. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PARCEL  POST  SERVICE 

By  Nelson  B.  Wentzel,  Deputy  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General 

N  1946  and  1947  the  U.  S.  Parcel 
Post  System  had  deficits  of  $148,- 
()()0,000  and  S263,000,()()0,  respectively. 

The  estimated  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next,  is 
$345,000,000. 

In  view  of  this  situation  th^  Depart¬ 
ment  presented  on  March  23,  1948,  to 
the  Post  Office  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proposals  for  a  general  readjust¬ 
ment  of  postage  rates  and  fees  for  spe¬ 
cial  services  which  it  is  estimated  may 
prcnluce  $243,970,000  additional  rev¬ 
enue. 

It  is  believed  the  increases  are  as 
much  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  Post  Office  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  no  doubt  give 
due  consideration  to  the  subject  of  f 
postal  rate  revision.  .\s  of  the  present 
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SUPPORTS 


44  and  in  even  sizes  46  to  50. 


AI\/ITOMICAL 


For  intermediate- to- stocky  type  builds; 
Thigh-line  back-lacing  support  with  dou¬ 
ble  back  adjustment.  Fabric  front  has 
three-inch  band  of  elastic  at  top.  Groin 
line— converting  into  thigh  length  through 
overlapping  material  from  hip  seams  with 
six-inch  elastic  in  front.  Well-boned  back 
fits  snugly  under  the  gluteous  muscles. 
Six-inch  elastic  release  helps  curve  sup¬ 
port  under  these  muscles.  Illustrated  is 
Model  584;  tea  rose  rayon  brocade,  sizes 
25  to  38.  Also  available  for  the  larger  and 
heavy  figure  is  Model  648;  all  sizes  30  to 


Buyers  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  Camp  line  during  Market  Week.  Besides 
the  support  shown  above,  other  models  —  including  breast  supports— will  be  available 
for  review.  The  demand  for  Camp  Supports  continues  because  a  large  section  of  the 
population  requires  them  for  specific  uses  as  recommended  by  physicians  and  for 
general  purposes  best  recognized  by  fitters  who  serve  consumers  with  problem  figures. 

S.  H.  CAMP  AND  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  -  J  A  C  K  S  O  N  ,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windst>r,  Ont. ;  London.  Eng. 


STORES 


it  is  not  known  whether  Congress  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  rate  revis¬ 
ion  bill,  H.  R.  3519,  reported  to  the 
House  last  May  and  still  pending 
there,  or  whether  a  new  bill  embody¬ 
ing  changes  along  the  line  proposed 
by  the  Department  on  March  23  will 
l>e  introduced. 

The  Proposed  Rate  Increase 

The  present  schedule  of  rates  for 
this  class  of  mail  and  a  proposed 
schedule  designed  to  produce  $93,500,- 
000  additional  revenue  based  on  the 
volume  of  business  handled  in  1947 
follows: 


post  ntail,  esepcially  large  parcels 
which  must  be  handled  as  individual 
pieces  outside  mail  sacks,  is  causing  a 
severe  strain  on  the  motor  vehicle  de¬ 
livery  service,  necessitating  many  ad¬ 
ditional  trips  per  day  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  extra  trucks  to  effect  de¬ 
livery.  These  large  parcels  are  in  the 
main  addressed  to  stores  in  business 
districts  where  traffic  conditions  slow 
down  deliveries  and  increase  costs. 

No  Parcel  Post  Pickups 

The  proposal  for  pick-up  service 
has  been  considered  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od.  In  fact,  bills  to  authorize  it  were 


First 

Pound 

Each  .Additional 

Pound 

Zone 

Present* 

(Cents) 

Pro|>osed 

(Cents) 

Present* 

(Cents) 

Proposed 

(Cents) 

Local 

8 

15 

0.5 

0.75 

1-2 

9 

16 

1.1 

2.00 

3 

10 

16 

2.0 

2.80 

4 

•  11 

17 

3.5 

4.00 

5 

12 

19 

5.3 

5.75 

6 

13 

21 

7.0 

.  7.50 

7 

15 

23 

9.0 

9.50 

8 

16 

25 

11.0 

11.50 

The  present  rates  provide  for  additional  postage  of  3  per  cent,  or  1 
parcel  (included  in  the  rate  stated  for  the  first  pound),  whichever  i 

cent  per 
is  greater 

.So  much  for  parcel  post  rates.  Now 
you  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Department  is  planning  any  improve¬ 
ments  or  expansion  of  parcel  post  fa¬ 
cilities,  particularly  in  the  garment 
area  of  New  York  City  where  a  great 
deal  of  new  parcel  post  business*  is  de¬ 
veloping.  The  Department  is  aware 
<»f  the  need  for  improvement. 

It  recognizes  the  need  for  speeding 
up  the  service  and  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  through 
no  particular  fault  of  the  Department 
but  which  in  the  main  are  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  War.  .Among  these  may 
l)e  mentioned  the  lack  of  sufficient 
personnel,  especially  trained  person¬ 
nel,  and  the  additional  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  service.  The  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  mail  and  postal  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  last  18  months  is 
also  requiring  greater  exjjenditures. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  space  and 
equipment  is  a  serious  handicap.  It 
will  take  time  and  money  to  meet  the 
needs  in  this  resp>ect.  Many  items  and 
materials  are  still  in  short  supply- 
mail  sacks  are  especially  needed  and 
hard  to  get.  The  increase  in  parcel 


introduced  in  Congress  many  years 
ago  but  the  idea  was  dropped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  problems  pick-up 
service  woidcl  present.  Obviously  it 
could  not  be  given  without  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  over  the  regular  pos¬ 
tage,  es|>ecially  for  parcel  post  and 
other  mail  already  handled  at  a  loss. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  types  of  mail, 
quantities,  length  of  haul,  traffic  and 
parking  conditions  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  unformity  in  the  time 
when  patrons  will  desire  pick-up  ser¬ 
vice,  make  it  almost  impracticable  to 
undertake  such  service.  The  problem 
has  become  more  difficult  with  the 
years.  To  inaugurate  pick-up  now 
would  require  a  large  fleet  of  trucks, 
more  personnel,  and  entail  a  practi¬ 
cally  prohibitive  expense. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  continue  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  whereby  mailers  themselves 
either  take  their  matter  to  the  post 
office  or  hire  trucks  engaged  in  such 
business  to  haid  the  matter  lor  them. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  subject  of  pick-up  service  is  being 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Post 


Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  connection  with 
its  survey  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Toll  of  Damaged  Parcels 

.Along  with  the  large  increase  in 
parcel  jx>st  shipments,  we  are  having 
a  great  number  of  damaged  parcels. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  that  at  some 
jx>ints  it  is  necessary  to  detail  em 
ployees  especially  to  repack  or  rewrap 
the  parcels  which  fail  to  stand  the 
handling  required  in  the  course  of 
their  transportation,  distribution  and 
delivery.  It  ap{x?ars  that  shippers 
overlook  the  necessity  of  preparing 
their  parcels  for  the  sorting,  conveyor 
and  sacking  and  loading  methods 
used  in  the  Postal  Service,  methods 
which  differ  from  those  followed  bv 
other  agencies  but  which  served  well 
their  purpose  when  adopted  years  ago. 
They  now  are  inadet^uate  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  handle  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  articles  passing  through  the  | 
mails,  ranging  from  pieces  weighing  t 
only  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  70  p 
pounds  and  from  those  so  small  that  j 
they  have  hardly  enough  space  for  , 
the  address  and  postage,  to  really  big 
ones  measuring  up  to  100  inches  in 
length  and  girth  combined. 

.Again,  some  are  extremely  light  for 
their  size  while  others  are  unusually 
heavy.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
shape.  To  mention  just  a  few  articles  j 
—we  have  tubs  and  tires,  brooms  and 
garden  tools;  full  size  cases  of  eggs.  ! 
milk  and  cream  in  cans,  plough  shares  ? 
and  millinery,  glass,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  other  fragile  articles,  perishable 
matter,  and  so  on.  Imagine  this  mix¬ 
ture!  Then  you  will  see  to  it  that 
your  parcels  are  properly  prepared  for 
the  mails.  Please  be  assured,  how 
ever,  that  the  Department  is  continu 
ally  cautioning  postal  employees  to 
handle  parcels  carefully:  also  to  call 
the  attention  of  shippers  to  inipropei 
and  inadequate  packaging  practices. 

I  list  recently  a  notice  was  published 
in  our  Postal  Bulletin  calling  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fre 
quent  causes  of  damage  is  the  use  ol 
gummed  tape  to  seal  parcels  which  is 
not  strong  enough  or  so  affixed  as  to 
result  in  the  breaking  of  the  tape  and 
injury  to  the  parcels  and  their  con 
tents.  The  notice  included  helpful  in  | 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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You  probably  can  easily  recall  why  you  first 
began  using  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment.  Undoubtedly,  you  did  so  in  order 
to  benefit  from  one  or  more  of  the  basic  ad¬ 
vancements  in  marking  room  equipment  and 
operation  which  Dennison  developed  to  solve 
your  marking  room  problems. 

Take  the  Dennison  Dial-Set  Machines,  for 
example.  Perhaps,  along  with  their  many  other 
features,  you  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
way  in  which  they  facilitate  type-setting. 
Simple  twirls  of  the  dial  knob  set  up  the  line  of 
desired  copy.  As  each  character  is  set,  the  shift 
key  is  pressed  to  move  the  pointer  on  the  dial 
knob  to  the  next  dial.  Both  hands  remain  in  a 
single  operating  position  for  speed  and  effi¬ 


ciency.  The  exclusive  Dennison  Dial-Set  meth¬ 
od  of  setting  type  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
error;  definitely  reduces  time  and  tag  waste; 
makes  for  faster,  cleaner,  more  accurate  mark¬ 
ing  room  procedure. 

Features  such  as  the  dial  knob  and  shift  key 
have  made,  and  are  continuing  to  make 
Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  first 
choice  where  efficient  operation  counts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  number  of  marking  machines 
in  our  history,  our  expanded  production  facili¬ 
ties  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  satisfy  the  pent- 
up  demand.  We  ask  your  continued  under¬ 
standing  as  we  make  every  effort  to  meet  your 
marking  equipment  requirements. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Market  Date  Confliets  in  HonL 

By  David  H.  Woog 

Manager,  home  Furnishings  Group  JoWO 

A  more  reasonable  scheduling  of  showings  in  the  home  furnishings  fiehl  is  the  set'ond 
project  on  the  agenda  of  NRDGA's  newly  organized  Home  Furnishings  Group.  The  Group, 
working  with  the  Vendors*  Relations  Committee,  also  is  actively  pressing  the  matter  of  the 
difficulties  stores  are  meeting  in  the  merchandising  of  television  sets — inadequate  markon, 
burdensome  installation  charges,  and  unsatisfactory  service  to  customers.  The  question 
of  market  dates  is  being  presented  to  members  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
their  preferences.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  situation  as  it  is  today. 


Vj^HEN  stores  want  to  go  to  mar- 
ket  has  become  a  major  concern 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group.  It 
has  become  a  major  concern  because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
merchants  over  the  dates  scheduled 
for  market  showings  in  many  of  the 
home  goods  lines. 

Their  dissatisfaction  stems  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  often  a  conflict  in 
dates  w'hen  merchandise  is  shown  [f)r 
sale.  .As  a  result,  the  average  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  buyer,  who  purchase 
for  several  departments  in  a  store,  are 
allowed  very  little  time  to  sufhcientlv 
and  thoroughly  cover  the  various  mat 
kets.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  This 
year  the  New  York  Curtain  and  Dra¬ 
pery  Show,  running  from  January  4th 
through  January  9th,  and  the  New 
York  Floor  Coverings  Openings,  run¬ 
ning  from  January  5th  through  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  conflicted  with  the  Pittsburgh 
China,  Glass  and  Gift  Show  held  Jan¬ 
uary  5th  through  January  9th.  At  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Home  Furnishings  Market,  Chica¬ 
go  Curtain  and  Drapery  Show,  the 
Chicago  Lamp  Show  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Winter  Furniture  Market  ran 
simultaneously  from  January  5th 
through  January  17th.  The  New  York 
Lamp  Show  and  the  New  York  Furni¬ 
ture  Market,  both  scheduled  to  open 
january  19th,  conflicted  with  the 
Southern  Furniture  Market  set  for 
January  19th  through  January  31st. 

Not  only  does  the  buyer  have  little 
time  to  adequately  shop  markets  run¬ 
ning  simultaneously  in  the  same  city, 
but  he  is  further  handicapped  when 


the  o|jenings  occur  in  widely  separat¬ 
ed  centers. 

It  is  apparent  that  careful  planning 
and  coordination  are  necessary  within 
the  various  home  furnishings  imlus- 
tries  not  only  for  the  l)uyer  to  ilo  an 
eflet  tive  job  in  the  selection  of  mer- 
chamlise,  but  for  the  manuhuturer  to 
realize  full  advantage  from  the  ability 
and  readiness  of  stores  to  purchase. 

The  picture  is  further  complicated 
by  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
markets.  In  many  lines  there  are  too 
manv  showings  of  similar  merchan¬ 
dise.  .Merchants  feel  that  some  effort 
should  be  extended  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  showings,  and  toward 
centralizing  of  markets. 

.Another  serious  objection  registered 
l)y  stores  is  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
furniture  field  showings  take  place  far 
too  late  to  meet  retail  requirements 
tor  August  and  February  promotions. 
The  peak  season  in  furniture  retailing 
occurs  in  August,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  promotion  and  selling,  there 
is  inadequate  time  for  preparation 
when  showings  are  held  in  July.  For 
example,  in  that  month  the  Chicago 
Home  Furnishings  Market,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Home  Furnishings  Market,  the 
Seattle  Furniture  Market  Week,  the 
Southern  Furniture  .Market  Week, 
and  the  Los  .Angeles  Furniture  Market 
occur.  The  condition  is  equally  unsat¬ 
isfactory  for  Spring  promotions.  The 
Chicago  Home  Furnishings  .Market, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Winter  Furniture 
Market,  the  New  York  Furniture  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Southern  Furniture  .Mar¬ 
ket  open  in  January.  Merchants  sug¬ 


gest  that  the  markets  for  furnitun 
open  instead  in  May  and  Novembei 
Finally,  in  this  bill  of  particulars 
retailers  decry  the  occurrence  of  mar 
ket  showings  on  holiilays,  imposing  tht 
rigors  of  holiday  travel,  complicated 
Iry  the  irrravailability  of  hotel  accom 
rrrodatiorts  and  necessitating  their  ab 
sence  from  home  din  ing  these  periods 
I'or  instance,  the  Miilyear  Housewares 
and  .Major  .Appliances  Exhibit  was 
held  in  .Atlantic  City  over  Deioration 
Day,  .May  30th  through  [une  4th 
.Merchants  believe  that  showing' 
should  Ire  avoided  over  New  Year’s 
Day,  .Merrrorial  Day,  and  Inde|)erid 
ence  Day,  in  addition  to  those  Iroli 
ilays  already  observed. 

In  the  past,  retailers  have  not  been 
consulted  in  setting  these  dates.  In 
stead  of  the  arbitrary  imposition  ol 
openings,  they  now  recprest  that  storr 
recjuirernents  be  considered.  Thest 
are  days  of  unprecedented  production 
The  main  interest  of  both  producers 
and  distributors  is  in  the  rnaintenanct 
of  a  high  rate  of  sales.  Merchants  bt 
lieve  this  can  be  accomplished  through 
mutual  cooperation. 

The  Horne  Furnishings  Group  n 
endeavoring  to  present  the  retail  vie\> 
point  to  those  parties  responsible  f« 
setting  the  dates  in  the  various  rnai 
kets  and  for  this  purpose  is  surveying 
members  for  their  opin-ion.  Here  pit 
sented  is  a  home  furnishings  calencla: 
as  announced  by  the  different  trailt' 
for  the  ycrar  1948  which  warrants  yew 
consideration  not  only  for  the  leasoi 
enumerated,  but  because  it  is  a  valt 
able  reference  for  planning  pur  irosc' 
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lurnishings 

JoMMry  1*11  Useful  Gifts  Exposition  (Minneapolis) 

2-1  I  Associated  Glass  &  Pottery  Mfrs.  Assn. 
China  &  Glass  Show  (Pittsburgh) 

4- 9  New  York  Curtain  &  Drapery  Show 

5- 9  Pittsburgh  China,  Glass  &  Gift  Show 

5-9  New  York  Floor  Coverings  Openings 
5-17  Chicago  Home  Furnishings  Market 
5-17  Chicago  Curtain  &  Drapery  Show 
5-17  Chicago  Lamp  Show 

5-17  Grand  Rapids  Winter  Furniture  Market 
11-13  National  Electronics  Distributors  Assn. 
Exhibition  (Philadelphia) 

13- 16  Southeastern  China,  Glass  &  Gift  Show 

(Atlanta ) 

15-22  National  Housewares  Manufacturers 
Show  (Chicago) 

19-23  New  York  Lamp  Show 
19-24  New  York  Furniture  Market 
19-31  Southern  Furniture  Market 
(High  Point) 

25-30  California  Gift  &  Art  Show 
(Los  Angeles) 

25-30  Southern  California  Curtain  &  Drapery 
Show  (Los  Angeles) 

February  I  Chicago  Merchandise  Fair 

1- 4  New  York  State  Gift  &  Art  Show 

( Buffalo) 

2- 7  San  Francisco  Winter  Market 
2-7  Chicago  Gift  Show 

2- 14  Merchandise  Mart  Gift  Show 

(Chicago) 

3- 6  Ohio  Hardware  Association  Show 

(Cleveland) 

4- 8  Western  Gift,  Jewelry  &  Housewares 

Show  (San  Francisco) 

8- 10  Panhandle  Hardware  &  Implement 

Assn.  Exhibit  (Amarillo) 

9- 13  National  Notion  &  Novelty  Exhibit 

(New  York) 

14- 18  Housewares  &  Variety  Show  (Detroit) 
15*18  Western  Gift,  Jewelry,  Housewares 

Show  (Portland) 

15- 18  New  Orleans  Gift  &  Jewelry  Show 

15- 18  Pittsburgh  Market  Days  Association 

Market  Week 

16- 20  Annual  New  England  Housewares 

Show  (Boston) 

22-24  Northern  Wholesale  Hardware  Assn. 
Show  (Portland) 

22-24  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Merchants'  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mdse  Market 
22-24  Chicago  Production  Show 

22- 27  Allied  Gift  Show  (Dallas) 

23- 27  New  York  Gift  Show 


23-25  Virginia  Retail  Hardware  Exhibit 
( Roanoke) 

29-3/4  Pacific  Northwest  Gift  &  Art  Show 
(Seattle) 

29-3/4  Detroit  Gift  Show 

March  1-4  Mid-South  Gift  &  Jewelry  Show 

( Memphis) 

1-4  Associated  Electrical  Industries  Exhibit 
(New  York) 

1-4  Biennial  Electric  Trade  Exposition 
(St.  Paul) 

1-5  Boston  Furniture  Market 

1-5  Boston  Gift  Show 

1-5  Parker  House  Gift  Show  (Chicago) 

I- 20  National  Sleep  Show  (New  York) 

7-10  Pittsburgh  Gift  Show 

7-10  Denver  Gift  Show 

7- 13  Kansas  City  Merchandise  Mart 

8- 20  American  Toy  Fair  &  Exhibit 

(New  York) 

13-20  Philadelphia  Gift  Show 

21-24  Oklahoma  City  Gift  &  Jewelry  Show 

23- 25  North  Dakota  Retail  Hardware  Asso¬ 

ciation  Exhibit  (Fargo) 

April  3-10  New  England  Electric  Show  (Boston) 

5-10  Twin  City  Wholesale  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation  Market  Week 

8-17  Home  Goods  Exhibit  (Pittsburgh) 

18  Southern  California  Housewares  Show 

(Los  Angeles) 

18  California  Toy  Show  Exhibit 

(Atlantic  City) 

24- 29  American  Ceramic  Society  Exhibit 

( Dallas) 

25- 28  Texas  Retail  Furniture  Association 

Showings  (Galveston) 

25-28  Southwest  Home  Furnishings  Market 
(Dallas) 

25-5/2  Texas  Electric  Show  (Fort  Worth) 
27-28  Furniture  Travelers  of  Michigan  Show 
(Detroit) 

29- 5/7  Jamestown  Furniture  Market 

May  10-13  Radio  Parts  &  Electronic  Equipment 

Show  (Chicago) 

II- 14  St.  Louis  Home  Furnishings  Market 

24-29  Curtain  &  Drapery  Club  of  New  York 

Summer  Market  Week 

30- 6/4  Midyear  Housewares  &  Major  Appli¬ 

ances  Exhibit  (Atlantic  City) 

June  6-9  St.  Louis  Merchandise  Exhibit  "Toy  & 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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If  you  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
your  accounts  receivable  operations, 
you  ought  to  look  into  Recordak  Sales- 
check  Billing. 

It  increases  clerks’  billing  capacity.  With 
description  eliminated  by  Recordak  Sales- 
check  Billing,  billers  can  handle  many 
more  bills  per  month  ...  do  it  without 
extra  help  .  .  .  without  staying  overtime. 

It  reduces  the  amount  of  billing  equip¬ 
ment  needed  .  .  .  eliminates  the  need  for 


dual-keyboard  operation,  for  billers  dual- 
trained  as  typists  and  machine  operators. 

Far  less  stationery  is  used,  too — another 
important  economy. 

Substantial  savings,  these ;  and  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  has  many  another  ad¬ 
vantage  you’ll  want  to  investigate.  For  com¬ 
plete  details,  call  in  a  Recordak  represent¬ 
ative — soon. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  BILLING  DOES  FOR  YO 


It  speeds  billing  production.  Since 
sales  checks  are  returned  with  hills, 
there’s  no  need  for  billers  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  post  every  individual 
item.  Spared  this  time-consuming 
operation,  they  can  keep  billing 
right  on  schedule. 


It  “de- bulks"  files  — 98%.  With 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  bulky 
accounts  receivable  records  are 
"filed”  compactly  on  microfilm ...  in 
2%  of  the  room  ordinarily  required. 
This  provides  speedy  finger-tip  ref¬ 
erence  . . .  frees  valuable  floor  space. 


It  speeds  adjustment  service.  Sin^ 

clerks  have  a  microfilm  master  rt 
ord  of  sales  checks,  credit  slips,  cas 
receipts,  bills  right  at  their  fing' 
tips,  they  can  answer  questions  abo 
them  quickly  .  .  .  show  the  "who 
story”  on  the  Recordak  Film  Read< 


dUING 


^MCORDKK 


nerves  good  will.  With  Recor- 
vico.  Si‘i‘  Salescheck  Billing,  customers 
master  rci  everything  they  need  to  recall, 
;  slips,  cas  jrstand,  and  verify  charges:  the 
heir  fing'  mal  gjjgg  checks,  the  bill.  Little 
itionsaboi  there,  for  misunderstand- 
the  wh&  that  endanger  good  will ! 
ilm  Reade^ 


"Bscariak"  is  a  (radt-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


— originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 
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Photographed  during  a  luruheon  interval  at  the  Retail  Secretaries  Clinic:  Miss  Sadie  Hartman  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  Anton  HapoJ 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  W.  H.  Semsrott  of  St  Louis,  A.  J.  Trotta  of  NRDGA,  G.  W.  Williams  of  Raleigh,  N,  C.,  K.  M.  Burch  of  Romt 
N.  y.,  D.  Lirwoln  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  N.  H,  Nielson  of  Des  Moines,  and  Miss  Gale  Johnson  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Clinic  for  Retail  Secretaries 


(Continued  from  page  19) 
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in  their  community  to  correct  their 
own  weaknesses.  He  discussed  briefly 
the  national  retail  wage  survey 
launched  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  May  and  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  its  results  would  be  less  liable 
to  error  and  misinterpretation  than 
the  1945  survey  conducted  by  this 
agency. 

Leonard  Rovins,  Mr.  Plant’s  assist¬ 
ant  in  Personnel  Relations,  reported 
on  prevalent  wage  and  hour  demands 
of  unions,  and  recommended  that  sec¬ 
retaries  keep  fully  informed  about 
union  activities  outside  their  own 
communities,  specifying  as  sources  the 
NRDGA  Employee  Relations  Service 
bulletins,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  “Monthly  Review”  and  “Cur¬ 
rent  Summary”. 

Legislation 

Sharing  top  billing  with  labor  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  secretaries’  interest  were 
legislation  and  legislative  possibilities. 
John  Hazen,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Washington  office,  reported  on  the 
status  of  labeling  bills:  the  McCarthy- 
O’Hara  Bill  (S.  1388  and  H.R.  3734) 
on  furs;  the  Green  Bill  (S.  2383)  on 
products  containing  “manufactured 
fibres”;  and  the  Hill  Bill  (S.  2492)  on 
cotton  products.  The  retail  position 
on  all  of  these  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  now  has  the  au¬ 
thority  required  to  prevent  unfair 
trade  practices;  that  trade  conference 
procedure  should  be  utilized  to  formu¬ 
late  trade  practice  rules,  including 
name  designations  of  products;  final¬ 


ly,  that  the  labeling  requirements  im¬ 
posed  on  stores  by  such  legislation  are 
often  impracticable  in  operation. 

H.  6087,  a  bill  to  regulate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  optometry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  of  special  interest  to 
the  secretaries  because  if  passed  it  is 
likely  to  serv'e  as  a  model  for  state 
legislation.  The  pattern  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  to  declare  the  practice  of  op¬ 
tometry  to  be  a  profession,  and  then 
establish  a  board  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Act,  giving  it  the 
authority  to  determine  what  consti¬ 
tutes  professional  conduct.  Retailers 
believe  this  authority  would  be  likely 
to  be  used  to  create  obstacles  to  the 
operation  of  optometry  departments 
in  department  stores. 

Hazen  also  reviewed  the  O’Hara 
Bill  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  FTC 
and  force  it  to  prosecute  its  cases  in 
federal  courts  rather  than  in  its  own 
hearings.  (Proponents  of  the  O’Hara 
Bill  claim  that  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  a  small  business  faced  with  an 
FTC  procedure  is  actually  confronted 
with  the  alternatives  of  settling  with 
the  Commission  or  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  since  it  has  not  the  resources  to 
carry  on  a  long  FTC  procedure  in  its 
own  defense.) 

Post  Exchanges 

A  number  of  secretaries  reported 
that  the  expansion  of  Post  Exchange 
and  Navy  Ship  Store  services  since  the 
close  of  the  war  is  causing  retail  con¬ 
cern  in  their  areas.  The  §300  special 
order  program  recently  approved  for 


the  PX’s  was  severely  criticized,  Joli 
Hazen  pointing  out  that  among  i: 
other  unfairnesses  this  provisio  I 

strains  to  the  breaking  point  the  clai'  I 
that  these  services  are  a  necessity  i  I 
secure  good  living  conditions  an 
morale  for  enlisted  men.  Most  G.I’ 
he  said,  are  not  in  the  market  for 
television  set  or  a  piano. 

.\tter  a  long  discussion  of  the  laxii 
prevalent  in  some  areas  about  idem 
fying  purchasers  at  PX’s  and  Sh' 
Stores  as  members  of  the  armed  fom 
the  secretaries  agreed  that  (1)  retai 
ers  have  no  desire  to  oppose  any  |)i' 
gram  which  is  of  genuine  necessity  ai 
benefit  to  members  of  the  armed  foiu 
and  their  dependents;  and  (2)  th.i 
there  are  obvious  public  relations  dai 
gers  in  opposing  even  an  unjuslib  I 
expansion  of  these  services,  since  th(  I 
can  usually  be  represented  as  havin 
morale  value  or  encouraging  enli' 
ments.  However,  as  long  as  an  inai 
tive  exists  for  the  managers  of  PX 
and  Ship  Stores  to  widen  the  scope  i 
the  merchandise  they  offer  for  sal 
the  trend  will  continue.  The  in«i 
tive  is  profit,  which  is  contributed  i  ' 
the  welfare  and  morale  building  pi 
grams  of  the  services.  It  was  sugge>tt 
that  such  funds  should  not  be  (' 
pendent  on  merchandising  mioi 
but  should  be  provided  out  of  gcnd 
taxation  revenue  for  the  support  ' 
the  armed  forces. 

Special  Discount  Groups 

.\  development  with  possibilities  . 
becoming  much  more  serious  than  m. 
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miHE  SPEED  and  accuracy  of  the  Automatic  Monarch 
;  pn  I  "50”  makes  it  A  Complete  Marking  Room  in  itself! 
ptf  The  Monarch  "50”  price-marks  tickets,  tags,  labels 
^  from  rolls,  counts  and  separates  them  with  exceptional 
■ntr  speed  and  accuracy  ...  in  one  automatic  motion!  The 
)rt  1  Monarch  "50”  saves  hours  on  runs  .  .  .  requires  less 
handling  .  .  .  saves  money!  A  convincing  factor  that  has 
made  the  Monarch  "50”  Price-Marking  Machine  the 
lies  i  outstanding  choice  of  good  merchants  everywhere! 
‘t  Here  are  speed,  versatility  and  control  ...  all  yours! 
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World’s  lorgmst  Manutacturmrs  and  Oistributort  of  Mmnhondif 
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Toronfo^  Canada  •  DAfTON,  OHIO  •  lot  Angolas,  Co/if« 

OtKsr  afficas  in:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Ootroit^  Now 
York,  Fittsbargh,  Son  feanciseo,  and  Soattlo, 


NMONARCH^ 

^4  \ . y  __  — 

The  Monarch 

Marking  System 
Company  •  •  •  • 


PX  expansion  is  the  organization  of 
buying  groups  of  veterans  which  are 
pressuring  stores  to  sell  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  at  discounts  ranging  from  10  to  25 
per  cent.  The  most  disturbing  feature 
of  this  movement  is  the  alacrity  with 
which  many  stores  fall  into  line.  The 
organizer  of  one  such  pfroject,  operat¬ 
ing  a  test  program  in  a  single  area,  was 
able  to  sign  up  169  stores,  Hazen  re¬ 
ported.  The  only  possible  answer  to 
these  activities  is  intensive  educational 
effort  by  local  associations,  particular¬ 
ly  among  the  smaller  stores,  which  are 
the  most  likely  to  fall  in  with  discount 
proposals.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
veterans  alone  constitute  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  buying  population,  the 
obvious  danger  was  pointed  out  that 
as  one  group  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
preferential  treatment  another  will 
step  forw'ard  and  demantl  the  same 
consideration.  There  is  evidence  al¬ 
ready  of  this  development. 


promotion. 

.Among  noteworthy  community  pro¬ 
motions  he  mentioned  for  the  secre¬ 
taries’  consideration  the  Courtesy 
Week  originated  some  years  ago  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I. 


by  the  Treasury  Department,  down 
the  current  effort  to  have  it  applJ. 
retroactively. 


Community  Promotions 

Lew  Hahn  reported  to  the  meeting 
that  a  proposal  is  being  considered  to 
launch  a  national  Fall  Fashion  Week, 
an  attempt  to  put  an  event  in  the  fall 
merchandising  calendar  similar  to 
Easter  promotions  in  the  spring.  How¬ 
ard  Abrahams,  manager  of  the 
NRDG.A  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
discussed  the  packaged  promotion  kits 
for  community  use  which  his  group 
has  recently  supplied  on  Army  Day, 
Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  the  Securi¬ 
ty  Bond  drive,  and  the  Freedom  Train 


Merchandising 

Gordon  K.  Creighton,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  .Association,  and 
T.  L.  Bhuike,  manager  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  outlined  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  which  is  forming  special¬ 
ized  subsidiary  groups  for  the  handling 
of  merchandising  problems  at  depart¬ 
mental  level.  Blanke  described  the 
work  of  the  newly  organized  Men’s 
Wear  Group,  Dane  F.  Hahn  that  of 
the  Ready-to-Wear  and  Piece  Goods 
Groups,  and  Davitl  Woog  the  program 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group. 
Creighton  explained  the  functions  of 
the  Vendors’  Relations  Committee  of 
NRDG.A,  and  the  major  price  prob¬ 
lems  it  is  currently  handling:  price 
rises  on  confirmed  orders,  open  pric¬ 
ing  or  blank  check  buying,  and  the 
manufacturer’s  squeeze,  significant  in 
fair  traded  merchandise. 


Transportation  Costs 

Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  ol  t 
Traffic  Group,  discussed  with  these 
retaries  the  sharp  upward  trend 
transportation  costs,  which,  after  It 
ing  held  stationary  by  the  l.C.C.  dur 
ing  the  war,  have  doubled  within  i! 
last  two  years.  He  suggested  that 
very  promising  field  of  activity  ii, 
local  associations  would  be  the  i" ; 
provement  of  transportation  service 
for  example,  by  cooperative  pooled  c 
movement.  I  he  need  for  retail  sec 
retary  activity  in  this  field,  he  saiii 
would  depentl  largely  on  how  efficient 
ly  the  traffic  division  of  the  local  chaiH 
ber  of  commerce  operates.  He  siiggM 
ed  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  ornai 
ize  within  the  chamber  of  C(mtintU' 
traffic  committee,  a  subsidiary  com 
mittee  to  handle  retailing  problc:;; 
specifically. 


.Accounting  and  Control 

.An  exposition  of  the  Lifo  method  of 
retail  inventory  accounting  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  J.  Kavanagh,  general 
manager  cjf  die  Controllers’  Congress. 
Kavanagh  reviewed  the  involved  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  history  of 
the  long  campaign  to  get  Lifo  accepted 


Credit  Management 

.A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  NR1)GA’| 
Caedit  Management  Division,  aclvisa 
retail  secretaries  to  check  any  |)bi 
for  community  credit  polities  \vii'| 
legal  counsel  before  proceeding.  .Amor 
other  credit  department  developnien:| 
of  community-wide  interest  he  repoi 
ed  that  stores  which  have  recenil! 
adopted  the  practice  of  charging  a  tt 
cent  fee  for  check  cashing  have  goitc;! 
surprising  good  revenue  from  it. 


The  following  managers  of  local  retail  associations  at¬ 
tended  the  NRDG.A  Clinic: 


Donaid  1..  .Anderson,  Secretary— Burlington  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Hotel  Van  Ness,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

C.  CoiRTENAY  Barber,  Retail  Secretary— Bethlehem  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chari  es  H.  Barker,  Field  Secretary— Leland  Office  Building. 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

R.  L.  BiRMiNCHA.M,  Secretary— Wilkes-Barre  Wyoming  Valley  Mer¬ 

chants  .Association,  914  Deposit  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  AV'ilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Donaid  W.  Bishop.  Retail  Secretary- Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Orange  and  Maplewood)  19  .South  Harrison  .St.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Daniel  BtooMFiEin,  Manager— Retail  Erade  Board  ol  Boston,  80 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  .Mass. 

Chari  ES  E.  Boyd.  Secretary— Detroit  Retail  Merchants  .Association. 

S20  A\'.  Lafayette  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
f.  .A.  Brie.n.  Executive  Manager— Retailers  Credit  Bureau  Inc.,  45 
E.  17th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

S.  L.  Brvckner— Thirty  Fourth  Street-Midtown  Assn.,  Inc.,  lift  ^\^ 

.S4th  Street,  New  A'ork.  N.  Y. 


.A.  B.  Bl'ckeridoe,  Executive  Manager— Credit  Bureau  of  Grtai' 
New  York  Inc.,  340  West  4th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  M.  Bl’rch,  Executive  Secretary— Chamber  of  Commerce,  136  \V 

Dominick  St.,  Rome,  New  A'ork. 

R.ai.ph  C.  Caswell,  .Secretary— Retail  Trade  Board,  142  Fret 
Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Fremont  Che:ster,  Director— Chamber  of  Commerce,  55  St.  Pau 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  Clayton,  Secretary— Retail  Division  Chamber  of  (^onimerct 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Orville  B.  Denison,  Secretary-Manager— Gartlner  Cliaiiiber  n. 

Cammierce,  301  Central  Street,  Gardner,  Mass. 

W.  .A.  Dower,  Executive  Secretary— Conn.  Retail  Merchants  Vs' 
ciation.  Old  State  House,  800  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Carl  Eissei.l,  Executive  A'ice  President— Philadelphia  Merthani> 
.Assn.,  1211  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel|>hia,  Pa. 

L.  Ford.  Secretary-.Manager— I  he  Credit  Bureau.  Inc  .,  035  Sniitl' 

field  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEORCiE  Gayol'.  Executive  Vice  President— Missouri  Ret.iik" 
.Assn.,  511  Locust  Street,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  M.  Gii.i.,  Director— Labor  Standards  Assoc iaiioii,  l<il3  Noii 
.Americait  Building.  Pl.ilaclelphia,  Pa. 

{Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  New  Foley’s 


The  New  Foley's  Store,  Houston,  Texas.  Archi¬ 
tect,  Kenneth  Franzheim,  Houston ;  Consulting 
Engineer,  Edward  E.  Ashley,  New  York;  Con¬ 
tractors,  Frank  Messer  &  Sons,  Cinciiuiati; 
Retailer  Planners,  Raymond  Loewy  Associates, 


New  York. 


...America’s  latest  modem 
streamlined  department  store 


. . .  installs  streamlined 
SUNDSTRAND  CYCLE  BILLING 


Magnificent  is  the  word  for  the  new 
Foley’s  department  store  of  Houston, 
Texas . . .  latest  addition  to  the  Federated 
Department  Stores  Group. 

Outstanding  in  its  architecture,  this 
store  also  applies  the  latest  techniques  in 
lighting,  air-conditioning,  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

In  accounting,  tex),  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  modern  methods  and  machines. 
The  Posting  of  Customers’  Accounts,  for 
example,  is  handled  by  efficient  Sund- 


strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

These  machines  automatically  provide 
all  balances  and  totals  required  on  each 
Statement  and  History  Ledger  Card. 

They  also  automatically  print  all 
columnar  totals  required  for  proof  and 
control  purposes.  All  peak  loads  are 
eliminated  .  .  .  and  operating  costs  are 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Reports  Foley’s:  3  Sundstrand  ma¬ 
chines  now  handle  the  work  formerly 
calling  for  11  other  machines. 

Their  operators  also  like  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  Sundstrands  are 
easier  to  operate,  they  say  .  .  .  produce 
neater  work,  too.  And,  even  beginners 
learn  the  10-key  keyboard  "almost  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Scores  of  modern  department  stores,  all 
over  America,  are  joining  the  trend  to 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing.  Learn  how  it 
can  save  you  time  and  money.  The  cou¬ 
pon  will  bring  you  all  the  facts.  Fill  it  in 
and  mail  today! 


A  Few  Facts  about 
the  New  Foley’s 

Six  and  ono-half  steria*  high,  this 
store  covert  a  block  and  a  half 
in  downtown  Houston. 

1^  Exterior  is  massive  Minnesota 
stone  combined  with  matching 
brick. 

1^^  Ultra  modern  in  design  and  com¬ 
pletely  windowlost. 

Air  -  conditioned  throughout. 
Cooled  fresh  air,  cleaned  by  elec¬ 
tronic  filters,  is  circulated  through 
the  building. 

1^  Modern  radiont  heating  plus  the 
circulation  of  warm  air  assures 
comfortable  temperatures  in 
winter. 

1^  A  combination  of  fluorescent  and 
incandescent  lighting  provides  a 
close  approximation  to  natural 
daylight. 

Posting  of  Customers'  Accounts 
handled  by  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  Machines. 


NKUUA-6.S 

Underwexjd  Corporation 
Accounting  Machine  Division 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Under- 
w(Kxl  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 

Name  and  Title-  -  - -  - 

Store- - 

f 

Gty - Zone-  Saw 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  . . .  Typewriters  .  . .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper 
Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


|tores 


Freu  Goermtz,  Managing  Director— Chicago  Retail  Merchants 
AssiKiation,  7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Marcus  Greer,  Manager— Retail  Merchants  Association,  Marion 
E.  Taylor  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

lx)Uis  S.  Grigsby,  Managing  Director— Philadelphia  I’rade  Rela¬ 
tions  Council,  1532-12  So.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[.  A.  Hagios,  Executive  Manager— Broad  Street  Association,  Inc., 
744  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  B.  Hammond,  Public  Relations  Secretary— Ohio  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants,  198  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Sadie  Hartman,  Secretary— .Associated  Retailers  of  Nashville. 
307  Chamber  of  Commerce  St.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

VVm.  |.  Hayes,  .Manager— Minneapolis  Retailers  .Assfuiation,  601 
Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Herman  M.  Hoi.iandeir,  Executive  Secretary— Retail  Jewelers 
Association  of  W.  Pa.,  1219  Plaza  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

[ack  Horner,  Manager— Long  Beach  Retailers  AsstKiated,  310 
Kress  Bldg.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Dai  I  AS  L.  Hosteti  er.  Executive  Director— Florida  State  Retailers 
.Association,  P.  O.  Box  2807,  Orlando,  Florida. 

RtissEi.1.  L.  Hunt,  Secretary— Woonsocket  Retail  Trade  Board.  285 
Main  Street,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Gai.e  Johnson,  Secretary— Columbia  Merchants  .Association, 
1128  Lady  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Bernard  G.  Kranowitz,  Executive  Vice  President— New  Britain 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  24  Washington  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

K.  E.  Kusse,  Executive  Secretary— Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Clifton,  Inc.,  Clifton  National  Bank  Bldg.,  802  Main  Avenue, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 

Paui.  R.  Ladd,  Manager— Retail  Trade  Board,  Providence  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  36  Exchange  Place,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Harvey  D.  Leuin,  Executive  Secretary— Asbury  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  303  Bond  St.,  .Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

D.  Lincoi-n,  Secretary— Retail  Merchants  Association,  210  Cherry 
St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Kai.ph  F.  MacKendrick,  .Secretary— Quincy  Merchants  .Association, 
18  Washington  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 

\ndrew  .a.  McCarthy,  Secretary— Merchants  Division,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  45  Merrimack  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

N.  Pe;ter  Mclfjvn,  Executive  Secretary— Thirty-Fourth  Street-Mid¬ 
town  .Assn.,  Inc.,  116  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Means,  Secretary— Pennsylvania  Retailers  Association. 
416-18  Fulton  Bank  Bldg.,  "Lancaster,  Pa. 

Joseph  T.  Meek.  President  of  National  Association  of  Retail  Sec 


retaries  and  Executive  .Secretary  of  Illinois  Federation  of  R. 
tail  Associations,  7  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Mehi.inc,  Secy.— Retail  Merchants  .Association  of  Haltimorr 
Butler  Brothers  Bldg.,  200  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

J.  C.  ,Me;sse:r,  .Secretary— Retail  Dry  Goods  .AsstKiation,  71  W.  3j. 
.St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.M.  P.  Neighbor,  P.  O.  Box  974,  Cirand  C:entral  Station,  .New  York 
N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Nieison,  Secretary— Retail  Merchants  Bureau.  Kquitah, 
Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

.Miss  Hazei.  O’Brien— Roanoke  Merchants  .Association,  Roanoke 
Virginia. 

Jt)HN  J.  O’Rourke,  Secretary- Lawrence  Retail  Trade  Board.  301 
Essex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Norman  Randei.i.,  Manager-Distribution— Paterson  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  45  Church  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Lynn  Revenaugh,  Executive  .Secretary— Cincinnati  Retail  Met 
chants  Assn.,  26  E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Horace  Roi.and,  Secretary— Reading  Retail  Merchants  .ksMxu 
tion.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Reading,  Pa. 

VV'.  Ogden  Ross,  Manager-Distribution  Dept.— New  Haven  Ohr 
ber  of  Commerce,  152  Temple  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  H.  Semsrott,  President— Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  511 
Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  Sewei.i.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Godfrey  Stamm— Downtown  Brooklyn  Association,  32  (krurt  v 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Trosper,  Executive  Vice  President— Greensboro  Merchant 
.Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  300,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ge:cuige  E.  Underwood,  Manager— Retail  Trade  Division,  Bridgt 
port  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgepor 
Conn. 

J.  J.  Valentine,  Secretary-Treasurer— Memphis  Associated  Reis 
ers,  373  Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

W.  J.  Wallace,  Secretary— Retail  Merchants  Board.  Youngsto- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Youngstown  3,  Ohio. 

Franki.in  Weller,  Assistant  Manager— Retail  Trade  Board,  Prov 
dence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  36  Exchange  Place,  Providenr 
Rhode  Island. 

Eugene  Taylor  Wilkins,  Secretary— Merchants  Bureau,  246  Sts 
St.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Manager— Retail  Merchants  Divisi:;:! 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lamar  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

G.  W.  Williams,  Executive  Secretary— Raleigh  Merchants  BuresL 
Inc.,  302-3-4  Raleigh  Bldg..  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Don’t  Fence  Yourself  In  (Continued  from  page  22) 


aftaii  both  during  its  planning  and 
production  stages.  In  this  way,  per¬ 
haps,  can  our  successors  profit  from 
our  experiences  and  not  have  to  waste 
the  time  of  suffering  the  same  errors 
of  judgment  and  action  over  and  over 
again,  year  in  and  year  out,  generation 
after  generation. 

Further,  the  “job  ticket”  is  impress-  . 
ive  evidence  in  itself  of  the  time  and 
care  you  as  a  sales  promotion  manager 
have  taken  to  organize  an  intelligent 
promotion.  Indeed,  use  of  the  "job 
ticket”  is  an  ideal  way  to  test  a  suggest¬ 
ion  for  a  promotion  objectively.  Get 


all  the  facts  down  on  paper  and  you 
will  have  a  relatively  easy  time  of  it, 
coming  to  a  conclusion  about  the 
value  of  developing  the  scheme.  If  the 
idea  proves  weak,  you  can  dispose  of  it 
before  dipping  too  deep.  If  the  idea 
indicates  strength  and  potentialities, 
you  can  move  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence.  If  the  idea  has  the  appiearance 
of  that  neither-good-nor-bad  color,  you 
can  quick-like-a-mouse  build  it  into  an 
effective,  powerful  promotion  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
“job  ticket”,  should  come  the  issuance 


of  a  memorandum  addressed  to 
heads  of  the  sales  promotion  dept 
ments,  to  buyers,  to  the  heads  of  no3 
selling  departments,  to  the  members 
top  management  and,  by  all  odds, 
the  information  desk.  While  tr 
scheduling  information  contained 
the  memoranda  is  confidential,  ' 
have  had  no  difficulty  insofar  i 
“leaks”  are  concerned.  Our  jjeople' 
spect  the  store’s  confidential  busin 
very  impressively. 

The  great  advantage  in  issuii 
memoranda  is  that  in  this  publicab 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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accounting  procedures 
are  simple,  too . . . 


. . .  when  Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machines  produce  your 
accounting  records.  G>mpletely  electrified  and  simple  to  operate, 
these  famous  machines  prepare  two,  three  or  more  related  forms 
simultaneously. 

Balances  are  computed  and  printed  automatically  . . .  tabulation 
and  computations  in  both  accumulation  and  balance  registers  are 
instantaneous  and  automatic.  And  the  standard  keyboard  has  only 
one  set  of  numeral  keys— assures  the  extra  simplicity  and  speed  of 
touch-method  operation. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  standard  of  bookkeeping  efficiency 
handles  in  rapid  succession  every  accounting  application  in  your 
organization.  Write  to  Dept.  ST-6,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.  Or  better  still,  call  your  local  Remington  Rand  Repre¬ 
sentative  today. 


l^oanokt 
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accounts  receivable . . . 

Bobby  and  Jack  spend  little  time  collecting 
for  goods  and  services.  It  can  be  as  simple 
for  you  . . .  cash  receipts  journal,  customer 
ledger  account  and  customer  statement  are 
completed  in  one  rapid  operation  on  the 
Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machine! 


payrolls . . . 

Jimmy  sets  aside  enough  to  cover 
overhead,  splits  the  remainder  three 
ways.  Paying  your  employees  can  be 
equally  simple  . . .  payroll  journal, 
employee’s  sutement  of  earnings 
and  deductions,  payroll  check  and 
employee  earnings  record  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  one  time— and  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  "283”  computes  and 
prints  net  pay  automatically! 


accounts  payable... 

Tommy  hands  over  a  few  coins  to 
complete  the  purchases  for  his  en¬ 
terprise. ..  they’re  all  on  a  cash  basis! 
Your  accounts  receivable  can  be  just 
as  efficient.  On  the  Remington  Rand 
"285,”  purchase  journal,  accounts 
payable  ledger  and  remittance  ad 
vice  are  prepared  simultaneously! 
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you  can  guide  your  organization  as  a 
team;  you  spread  the  information 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  to  uncover  those  ever-present 
sleeping  problems  that  all  the  time 
and  advance  planning  imaginable 
never  seem  to  identify;  and  you  have 
a  written  record  that  is  of  great  value 
both  in  producing  and  reviewing  the 
promotion.  The  memoranda  can  be 
mimeographed  or  dittoed  very  eco¬ 
nomically.  Without  them  you  are  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fates  as  a  sea 
captain  without  a  map. 

We  employ  a  memorandum  to  state 
the  pur|X)se  of  a  promotion  and  to 
indicate  in  chronological  order  when 
things  happen,  where  they  happen, 
who  does  them  and  how  they  should 
be  done.  Widely  circulated  as  the 
memoranda  are,  they  insure  against 
failures  and  make  checking  up  ever  so 
much  easier. 

Then,  finally,  as  soon  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  completed,  nothing  can 
be  quite  so  profitable  as  what  we  call 
a  post-mortem.  First,  the  group  of 
sales  promotion  division  departmental 
heads  meet  and  discuss  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  plan.  This  aids  materially 


in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors, 
makes  it  possible  to  erase  frictions  that 
may  arise  in  the  heat  of  meeting  dead¬ 
lines  and  dealing  with  testy  talent,  and 
throws  problems  onto  an  objective 
plane.  From  a  morale  standpoint, 
this  latter  advantage  is  particularly 
important:  Don’t  let  your  creative 
folk  stew  and  brew  and  mull  over 
things  that  went  wrong.  Get  the  con¬ 
flicts  out  in  the  open  quickly,  treat 
them  objectively  without  pointing 
fingers  at  anyone  and  work  out  a  plan 
aimed  at  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the 
failures.  In  a  relatively  short  time, 
this  procedure  leads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  staff  possessing  both  initia¬ 
tive  and  spirit. 

The  post-mortem  notes  should  be 
filed  in  the  “jol)  ticket”  for  any  future 
reference  that  may  be  desired. 

This  whole  program,  obviously, 
leads  to  a  strong  secondary-level  staff. 
It  requires  the  delegation  of  authority 
as  well  as  responsibility.  But  if  you 
believe  in  a  powerful .  team,  rather 
than  in  a  top-heavy  organization,  and 
if  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
both  unfair  and  unworkable  to  dele¬ 
gate  responsibility  without  delegating 
authority,  I  commend  this  system  to 


you  for  accomplishing  the  complt.,| 
promotional  job  .  .  .  for  achieving  p;  ! 
motional  follow-through. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  o;-i 
other  direction  in  which  this  type ,  | 
organization  and  procedure  leads: 
makes  it  possible  for  the  sales  proii  ! 
tion  manager  to  engage  in  civic  arth  j 
ty.  His  staff  soon  is  well  equipped  .! 
handle  not  only  tlay-to-day  busin<-| 
Init  also  many  of  the  crises  and  em.  I 
gencies  that  arise.  That  makes  it  p<^  | 
sible  for  the  sales  promotion  manag  1 
to  work  his  store  into  a  civic  positii  l 
that  not  only  is  good  citizenship  b  | 
also  is  a  highly  profitable,  long-ranrj 
j)rogram  of  dividend-paying  prop.' 
tions.  Stores  no  longer  can  afford  t 
stand  off  from  participating  in  civ 
affairs.  For  if  we  are  lax  in  recogni 
ing  our  civic  responsibilities,  we  sh? 
surely  find  our  communities  crum: 
ling  and  with  them  our  businesses. 

In  short,  we  at  Pogue’s  value  sysiei: 
atization  insofar  as  it  guides  wise!' 
insofar  as  it  reminds  us  of  check-poir.i 
and  acts  as  a  brake  on  over-enthusiasn 
But  we  do  not  permit  it  to  fence  . 
in,  to  discourage  our  creative  effor 
or  to  ever  let  us  forget  that  sales  a: 
made  emotionally  and  not  logically. 


Home  Furnishings  Market  Dates 


(Continued  from  fnige  83) 


July 


<♦2 


6-1 


7-9 


21-26 

21-26 


Holiday  Show"  (Louisville) 

Toy  &  Juvenile  Show 
(San  Francisco) 

Louisiana  Retail  Hardware  Association 
Exhibit  (Biloxi,  Miss.) 

New  York  Furniture  Market 

New  York  Floor  Coverings  Openings 


August 


26-3 

1-5 


2-7 


2-14 

15-18 


5-17 

5-17 

5-17 


I  1-15 
I  1-16 
19-23 
19-23 
19-31 


25-30 


25-30 

25-30 


26-29 


Chicago  Home  Furnishings  Market 
Chicago  Curtain  &  Drapery  Show 
Grand  Rapids  Home  Furnishings 
Market 

Pittsburgh  China,  Glass  &  Gift  Show 
New  York  Curtain  &  Drapery  Show 
New  York  Lamp  Show 
Seattle  Furniture  Market  Week 
Southern  Furniture  Market  Week 
(High  Point) 

Southern  California  Curtain  &  Drapery 
Show  (Los  Angeles) 

Kansas  City  Gift  Show 
Semi-Annual  California  Gift  &  Art 
Show  (Los  Angeles) 

Southeastern  China,  Glass  and  Gift 
Show  (Atlanta) 


September 


Los  Angeles  Furniture  Market 

Western  Merchandise  Exhibitors  Ass^ 
ciation  Show  (San  Francisco) 
Summer  Home  Furnishings  Market 
(San  Francisco) 

Chicago  Gift  Show 
Pacific  Northwest  Gift  and  House- 
wares  Show  (Seattle) 

New  York  Gift  Show 

29-9/2  Ohio  State  Gift  Show  (Columbus) 
29-9/2  Pittsburgh  Gift  Show 

5-9  Detroit  Gift  Show 
5-10  Dallas  Gift  Show 
Boston  Gift  Show 

Northwest  Gift,  Art,  Housewares  Shc^ 
(Minneapolis) 

Boston  Furniture  Market 


23-27 


13-17 

19-24 


20-25 


27-10/1  Philadelphia  Gift  Show 


October 


18-23 


November  8- 1 1 


Indiana  Home  Furnishings  Show 
( Indianapolis) 

Appliance  Association  of  San  Antoi 
Appliance  &  Radio  Show 
Retail  Paint  &  Wallpaper  Distribut 
of  America  Exhibition  (Chicago 


I  line, 
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Handles  business  computations 
faster...  at  lower  cost! 

THE  NEW 
BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR 


,01** 


SEE  HOW  THE  NEW  BURROUGHS 
SPEEDS  AND  SIMPLIFIES  INVOICING 


3  9 


,.9  0- 


The  result  of  each 
individual  calcula¬ 
tion  appears  in  the 
front  dials. 


t6.es  or. 

.43  02. 
.47}  02. 
2.34  C*. 


less  FRCIGHT  ALLOWANCt  S2S  LBS. 

At  .45}  CWt 


g ’t 


The  results  of  all 
calculations  ac¬ 
cumulate  here — 
the  net  result  is 
automatic. 


Only  the  Burroughs  Calculator  shows  the  results 
of  each  individual  extension  attd  provides  the 
grand  total  or  net  result,  automatically.  No  time- 
wasting  rehandling  of  figures.  No  preliminary 
setups.  Operation  is  fast,  simple,  continuous. 


Calculator  claims  of  speed  and  simplicity  are 
common.  Calculator  demonstrations  with 
some  rare  and  complicated  problem  may  be 
impressive.  But  what  you’re  really  interested 
in  is  results — the  time  and  money  you  can 
save  on  everyday  volume  work  like  payroll, 
invoicing  and  sales  audit.  That’s  where  the 
new  Burroughs  (Calculator  proves  itself  faster, 
simpler,  more  efficient. 

Let  us  show  you  what  this  new  Burroughs  will 
do  on  your  own  work,  with  your  own  figures, 
in  your  own  office.  Find  out  for  yourself — as 
thousands  have — that  the  electrically  operated 
Burroughs  Calculator  accomplishes  everyday 
business  computations  in  less  time,  with  less 
effort,  at  less  cost.  Call  your  local  Burroughs 
office  for  a  practical,  down-to-earth  dem¬ 
onstration.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 

CALCULATORS 


CASIfK 
TO  LEAKN 


FASTEIt 
TO  OPf«ATf 


V/HBKEVEK  THEKB’S  BUSINESS  THERE'S  BURROUGHS 
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Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  1947 


{Continued  from  page  15) 


Hosiery 

-  26% 

Linens 

-  19% 

Domestics— Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc. 

-  15% 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips 

-  15% 

•Ajjrons,  Housedresses  ami  Uniforms 

-  15% 

Sales  Returns — Per  Cent  to  Gross  Sales 

Returns  edged  upward  half  a  percentage  point  on  gross 
sales  during  1947  extending  the  movement  begun  in  1945. 
At  7.1  per  cent  the  ratio  remained  below  the  1939-1940  high 
of  9.2  per  cent  to  sales.  Departmentwise  there  were  no  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  not  explainable  by  increased  sales  activity. 
Except  for  stores  in  the  over  10  million  dollar  sales  group, 
which  evidenced  an  overall  ratio  of  8.5  per  cent  for  1947 
compared  with  8.4  per  cent  for  1946,  the  percentage  change 
in  this  function  was  representatively  about  seven  per  cent 
higher  than  the  prior  year. 

Average  Gross  Sale 

The  average  gross  sale,  trade-wide,  moved  up  to  .$4.48  in 
1947.  This  represents  an  increase  of  31  cents,  or  7.4  per 
cent,  over  the  1946  figure,  and  nearly  doubles  the  1937  aver¬ 
age  salescheck  of  $2.29.  In  sjjecialty  stores  the  average  1947 
sale  was  $9.44,  an  increase  of  $1.34,  or  16.5  per  cent,  over 
1946. 

Since  the  consumer  retail  price  index  rose  14.2  per  cent 
for  the  year,  in  real  dollars  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
average  gross  sale.  This  highly  im|M)rtant  measure  of  sales 
activity  in  department  stores  and  specialty  stores  needs  care¬ 
ful  appraisal,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  lower  volume  of 
transactions  and  the  marked  rise  in  operating  costs.  \  de¬ 
clining  average  gross  sale  could  have  much  to  do  with  lower 
profit  dollars.  No  doubt  the  apparent  consumer  price  resist¬ 
ance  and  customer  efforts  to  trade  downward  in  all  store 
departments  will  alert  merchants  to  a  highly  significant  fact. 
Should  the  general  price  level  suddenly  decline,  a  major 
dent  would  be  expected  in  net  profits  unless  management 
can  successfully  solve  the  very  difficult  problem  of  high 
operating  expenses. 

Departments  showing  the  greatest  increase  in  average 


saleschecks  for  1947  over  1946  were: 

Hosiery  -j-  41.8% 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Equipment  39.7% 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings  -|-  26.5% 

Major  .Appliances  -|-  20.9% 

Shoes  4-  13.8% 

But  important  declines  were  noticed  for; 

Costume  Jewelry  —  14.3% 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  —  10.6% 

Handbags  and  Small  Leather  Goods  —  8.8% 


Cumulative  Markon  in  Upward  Trend 

This  merchandising  norm,  which  has  been  giving  ground 


since  1942,  reversed  its  direction  in  1947  liy  rising  6.3  p^, 
cent  to  39.3  j)er  cent.  In  1946  it  was  39  |)er  cent  for  de|jart 
nient  stores  and  specialty  stores.  For  all  store  groups  sur 
veyed,  the  markon  iiurease  ranged  from  0.2  per  cent  to  0.5 
|)er  cent. 

In  this  manner,  retailers,  no  doubt,  sought  to  meet  the 
sharply  rising  costs  generated  by  the  entire  economy  and  to 
offset  the  downtrend  in  gross  margins  through  higher  mark 
ups  for  most  merchandise  lines.  Dcpartmentally,  markon 
i IK  t  eases  ranged  from  fractions  of  a  percentage  point  to 
2.2  percentage  points  for  Hosiery.  Total  Main  .Store  mark 
on  ratio  moved  up  to  0.2  {>er  cent  in  contrast  to  the  Tout 
Basement  increase  of  1.0  per  cent.  Ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  were  the  chief  contributors  to  this  trend  which,  in 
view  of  the  hard  squeeze  on  retailers,  reflected  merchant 
restraint  in  the  interest  of  business  stability  and  sustained 
consumer  demand. 

Markdowns  Rise  Again 

.Markdowns  at  retail  were  7.2  per  cent  to  sales,  equalling 
the  12-year  high  established  in  1938.  However,  the  rate  ol 
change  in  this  ratio  was  far  under  the  1946  rate,  when  the 
markdown  figure  of  6.2  per  cent  to  sales  represented  a  37." 
j)er  cent  rise  above  the  1945  ratio.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
1947  was  16.1  per  cent  over  1946. 

.All  store  volume  groups  shared  in  the  markdown  trendi 
about  equally.  However,  departmentally,  price  concessions 
were  storewide  and  unequal.  Markdowns  per  cent  to  sales 
were  lowest  for: 


.Major  /Appliances 

2.97t 

Domestics,  Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc. 

3.2% 

Hosiery 

3.9% 

Men’s  Clothing 

3.9% 

Toilet  /Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 

3.9% 

highest  for: 

junior  Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

12.6% 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 

12.5% 

Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sportswear 

11.2% 

Oriental  Rugs 

11.2% 

Girls’  Wear 

11.0% 

Extensive  markdowns  did  not  bring  the  departmental 
sales  volume  above  the  1946  level.  They  served  nevertheless 
to  accelerate  turnover  and  to  keep  stock  fresher  for  the  most 
part. 

Other  Merchandising  Factors 

•Stock  shortiiges  did  not  inqsrove  in  1947  for  the  trade  a; 
a  whole.  .At  1.1  per  cent,  inventory  shrinkage  remained  or 
a  twelve  year  plateau. 

Workroom  net  costs  went  up  0.1  per  cent  for  the  yeai  ti 
0.7  per  cent  to  sales,  reflecting  the  higher  costs  of  labor 
material  and  supplies. 

Cash  discounts  per  cent  to  sales  in  1947  fell  to  2.7  pt: 
cent,  the  lowest  rate  lor  the  twelve  years  reviewed.  Titiid 
wise,  at  least,  supfilies  of  men’s  wear  were  foremost  in  estab 
lishing  new  discount  lows.  For  Men’s  Clothing,  <ash  di^ 
counts  were  1.6  per  cent  fcjr  1947  and  1.9  per  cent  lor  bdb 
In  pre-war  years  this  department’s  discounts  had  a  incdiai 
of  3.5  per  cent  to  sales.  (Continued  on  page  9b 
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ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIIME  SYSTEMS 


Gross  Margin  Drops 

Except  for  two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  gross  margin  for 
the  typical  store  returned  to  a  ten  year  low  during  1947, 
when  this  important  ratio  to  sales  tleclined  to  36.2  per  cent 
for  the  year.  The  1946  gross  margin  was  .36.7  per  cent  aiul 
for  19.38  it  was  .36.0  per  cent.  This  further  drop  of  0.5  per¬ 
centage  point  in  gross  margin,  accompanietl  by  the  forward 
march  in  expenses,  added  to  the  merchant’s  difficulty  in 
operating  at  a  profit.  .Specialty  stores  reflected  a  lower  gross 
margin  w'ith  37.6  per  cent  for  1947  against  .38.7  per  cent  for 
1946.  Smaller  and  medium-sized  stores  fared  slightly  better 
in  the  operating  margins  realizetl  from  merchandising. 
Larger  stores,  10  million  and  over  in  annual  sales,  followed 
the  total  store  trend  for  the  specialty  stores. 

The  four  ilepartment  leaders  in  gro.ss  margin  per  cent  to 


sales  were: 

Millinery  45.0% 

Corsets  and  Brassieres  44.9% 

Laces,  Trimmings  and  Ribbons  43.6% 

China  and  Glassware  41.8% 

The  lagging  departments  w'ere  typically: 

Domestics,  Muslins,  .Sheetings,  etc.  28.8% 

Oriental  Rugs  29.0‘^o 

Ratlios,  Phonographs  and  Records  29.6% 

Domestics  and  Blankets  .  29.7% 

Major  store  departments  reflecting  sizable  percentage  point 
changes  in  gross  profit  margins  to  sales  included: 

Hosiery  -j-  1.4% 

Junior  .Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses  4-  1.2% 


.‘\mong  those  evidencing  a  decline  were: 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  Sundries  —  1.0%, 

•Men’s  Clothing  —  1.7% 

Furniture  and  Bedding  —  2.2% 

Draperies,  Curtains  and  Upholstery  —  1.9% 

Major  Appliances  .  —  1.0% 

Housew'ares  , .  —  1.7% 

Higher  inarkdowns  were  largely  responsible  for  the  predom¬ 
inantly  poor  showing  of  the  latter  departments. 


The  Inventory  Results 

Caution  is  needed  in  any  interpretation  of  the  lfM7 
median  inventory  statistics.  Comparisons  with  1946  and 
the  war  years  require  much  insight  into  the  status  of 
supply  and  demand  patterns  for  those  years  of  bedrock 
economy  and  the  immediate  year  of  postwar  adjustment. 
Stock  turns,  the  average  inventory  ratio  to  the  prior  year, 
and  stock  age  data  are  for  the  foregoing  reasons  better 
compared  to  1939  and  the  years  of  peace.  Furthermore, 
while  the  availability  of  nearly  all  merchandise  groups  im¬ 
proved  last  year,  department  store  stocks  were  not  always 
balanced  in  price  lines,  sizes  and  styles  so  that  consumers 
could  not  exercise  a  wholly  free  choice  even  28  months  after 
V-J  Day.  Characteristically,  however,  retail  managements 
followed  a  very  conservative  inventory  policy  and  unques¬ 
tionably  were  willing  to  sacrifice  sales  in  the  avoidance  of 
inventory  losses  due  to  sudden  price  depreciation.  Nineteen 
forty-seven  recession  psychology  favored  this  tradewide  atti¬ 
tude  toward  inventories,  which  were  affected  in  no  minor 


degree  by  the  extraordinary  rate  of  advance  in  the  gtneuM 
price  structure  and  the  falling-off  in  store  transactions.  11 
.Stores  experienced  a  stock  turnover  rate  of  1.3  turns  forfl 
1947,  4.9  for  1946  and  1.0  for  19.39.  The  larger  departmentll 
stores  (10  million  and  over)  developed  4.3  turns  last  veai  i 
against  5.1  turns  for  1946.  Average  inventory  expiessed  in 
a  percentage  to  194()  was  typically  13  per  cent  above  the  base 
year.  Specialty  stores  had  an  average  stock  increase  of  nine 
per  cent  and  other  store  groups  10  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  on 
a  total  store  basis.  The  percentage  of  inventories  aged  from 
zero  to  six  months  was  80  per  cent  for  1947  in  contrast 
with  82  per  cent  for  I94()  and  75  per  cent  for  19.39.  These 
latter  ratios  represent  the  percentage  of  the  enditig  inven 
tory  which  had  been  received  into  stock  tluring  the  six  .hm 
months  preceding  the  year  end.  .v- 

When  the  rise  of  162  per  cent  in  tlollar  sales  for  1947  over 
19.39  is  consitlered,  department  store  stocks  were  fresher 
than  at  any  time  in  their  history.  Stock  turns  achieved  were 
also  satisfactory  when  evaluated  in  this  light.  p 

.Vlthough  stocks  were  higher  than  for  the  previous  year,!  *” 
inveirtories  were  not  ilisproportionate  to  the  level  of  dollar  [  «*< 
sales.  f*™ 

Personnel  Productivity  T*™ 

The  average  salesperson  in  the  typical  store  iloing  an|. 
annual  business  of  over  $1,000,060  processed  6,784  sales t 
transactions  in  the  year  1947  in  comparison  with  7,422  fort  i™, 
1946.  riiis  is  a  drop  of  8.6  per  cent  for  the  year'.  Since  [ 
overall  transactions  declined  at  a  slower  rate  or  4.2  percenit 
in  1947,  it  is  apparent  that  more  people  were  engaged  inf 
selling,  riuis  the  lower  number  of  saleschecks  per  salesr 
employee  gave  the  intimation  that  during  1947  many  - 

sought  to  improve  customer  services.  However,  the  proper  t 
tion  of  selling  to  non-selling  employees  in  1947  was  51  petj  w 
cent  for  selling  and  49  per  cent  for  non-selling,  compared^ 
with  52  per  cent  selling  and  48  per  cent  non-selling  for  1946/ 
Net  sales  per  employee,  including  selling  and  non-selling 
personnel,  but  excluding  delivery  and  workroom  enrployees. 
averaged  $13,500  for  1947.  This  is  a  gain  of  0.7  per  cent| 
over  the  1946  figure,  $13,400— a  gain  substantially  offset  by 
the  14.2  per  cent  rise  in  the  Consunrer  Price  Index,  pub 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  lits 

Lowered  prodirctivity  of  salespeople,  occasioned  sorrre  j 
what  by  the  decline  in  the  physical  volume  of  unit  sale, 
was  itrdicated  in  most  Main  Store  departments.  However, 
Total  Baserrrent  transactions  per  salesperson  were  up  0.7  pa 
cerrt  over  1946  at  7,903  for  1947  and  7,850  for  the  previous  ' 


Significarrt  courrter-trends  were  evidenced  in: 

Shoes  -|-  14.4^c 

Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sjjortswear  +11  -9% 

Handbags  and  Strrall  Leather  Goods  +  11.6% 

Costume  Jewelry  .  +  11.5% 

-Above  the  tradewide  average  decline  were  the  following 
departments: 

Domestics— Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc.  —  39.0% 

Hosiery  —  30.0% 

Radios,  Phonographs  and  Records  —  19.8% 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  Sundries  —  17.2% 

Men’s  Furnishings  and  Hats . —  11.0%  I 

{Continued  on  page  98)  * 
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-  19.8% 

-  17.2% 

-  11.0% 
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M  STORE  DATA  FOR  DEPARTMENT  ANO  SPECIALTY  STORES  1947— AY  SIZE  OF  STORE*  _ 


11  0EPARTM&4T  STORES,  SALES  OF  SIO.000,000  ANO  OVER 

Trond  ChofH.  1936-1947  ..  «  - 

Toblo  5,  Typical  Figaro* 

ToWo  5-G.  Top  Porfermonco 

DEPARTMENT  STORES,  SALES  OF  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
ToWp  5A,  Typicol  Figuros  .  _ 

ToWo  5A-G.  Top  Porformonco  — 

18  DEPARTMENT  STORES,  SALES  OF  $20,000,000  ANO  OVER 

Tobia  58,  Typical  Figaro*  - - -  •-> 

Toblo  5i-G,  Top  Porformonco  .  ■  —■ 


oing  an 
'84  sales  I 

■  OO  T  STORfS,  SAIES  Of  $1,000,000  lo  $2,000,000 

1,422  for  TwKiCliom,  I936-1947 

r.  Since  ’*** 

ToM*  3-G,  Top  Porformonco 

•  stores,  SALES  Of  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

gHgCd  in  Tf*n4  Cham,  1936-1947  — 

I  Tobk  3,  Typicol  Figvrro*  — 

|)er  sales  J.^  ^op  Pwrormonc* 

nv  scores  nneo  stores,  sales  of  ss.ooo.ooo  to  $10,000,000 

_  Twid  Cliom,  1936-1947 

'  proper-  ^  FiflufM 

iS  51  pet  •*••  ^-C.  Top  Porformonco 


IIMENT  ANO  SPECIALTY  STORES.  SAUS  UNDER  $1,000,000 
TeW*  I.  Typicol  Figura* 


SPECIALTY  STORES,  SALES  OF  $1,000,000  ANO  OyER 

Trond  Ch^,  1936-1947  .  . . . . 

Tobl*  6,  Typicol  Figaro*  .  .. ..  . . . . . .  . 

Tobia  6-C,  Top  Porformonca  . 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES,  SAUS  OF  $1,000,000  ANO  OVER 

Trond  ChorH,  1936-1947  -  -  - - 

Toblo  7,  Typicol  Figaro*  _ _  ...  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  8Y  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 
Chert*  for  Soketod  Fonctions,  1946-1947  - 

Tobk  A,  Typicol  Figaro*.  Finf  Ftdorol  Rttorvo  DUlricf,  8e*lon 
Tobk  8,  Typicol  Figaro*.  Socend  Fodorol  R*«orv«  Oiitrict,  Now  York 
Tobl#  C,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Third  Ftdorol  Rtttrve  Diitrkf,  Philodtlphio 
Toblo  D,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Foarth  Ftdorol  Ro*orvo  .DUtrict,  CiovoloAd  - 
Toblo  E,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Fifth  Fodorol  Ro*orvo  Diitrlct,  Richmond 
Toblo  F,  Typical  Figaro*,  Siath  Fodorol  Ro*orvo  Diltrict,  Adonto 
Tobk  G,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Sovonth  Fodorol  Rotorvo  Diitrict,  Chicoge  - 
Toblo  H,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Eighth  ond  Elovonth  Fodorol  Ro*oryo  DUtrict* 

Toblo  I,  Typicol  Figaro*,  Ninth  ond  Tenth  Fodorol  Rotorvo  Diilrkti  _ 

Toblo  i,  Typicol  Figaro*.  Twelfth  Fodorol  Rotorvo  District,  Son  Froncitce 


APPENDIX 

lor  1W6  Definition*  ond  Eaplonotion*  —  - 

)n-selling 
iiployees, 
per  cent 

offset  bv  twenty-third  annual  survey  and  analysis  of  Depart- 

lex,  pub  fntal  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  is  presented 

its  traditional  pattern  of  statistical  table.s  for  typical  and 

led  some  p  perforinanee.  This  edition  presents  additional  tables 

init  sales,  sales  groups:  SIO  to  S20  million  and  over  S20 

However,  . 

n  7  nei  “  includes  data  for  several  new  split-ups  or  coinbi- 


liniited  number  of  merchandising  and  operating  functions. 
All  tables  have  been  spread  out  to  permit  the  insertion  of 
individual  store  results  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the 
national  performance.  This  year  store  expenses  by  natural 
divisions  and  profit  data  reappear  in  the  report.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  an  explanation  of  the  statistical  methods 


ip  0.7  pal 

*  previoui  of  departments;  adds  long  term  graphic  charts  for  used  and  the  significance  of  the  typical  and  top  perform- 
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Stores  in  the  10  million  dollar  sales  group  had  the  greatest 
percentage  decrement  in  transactions  jjer  sales|>erson.  For 
these  retail  outlets,  the  typical  number  ot  saleschecks  for 
average  sales|M-rson  totaled  7,136  in  1917  compared  with 
8,343  lor  1916,  a  drop  ot  10.9  per  cent.  Only  specialty  stores 
over  .$1, 000,000  had  higher  employee  productivity— 3,841 
transactions  in  1917  (outlasted  with  3,651  for  1946. 


Sales  Productivity  of  Store  Space 


Dollar  sales  per  stpiare  foot  ot  selling  space  rose  moder¬ 
ately  again  in  1917  due  to  the  larger  sales  volume.  This 
merchandise  yardstit  k  averaged  S83  compared  with  $79  for 
the  prior  year  and  2.7  times  the  .$31  per  scpiare  foot  realized 
in  19.39. 

The  Downstairs  Store  showed  a  gain  of  .$6  per  stpiare  foot 
over  1946.  On  the  basis  of  a  limited  sample,  specialty  stores 
ended  the  year  with  S135  for  each  stpiare  foot  of  selling 
area  in  (ontrast  to  .SI 23  for  1946. 

The  munher  of  transactions  per  stpiare  foot  of  selling 
space  in  1947  fell  to  21  in  contrast  to  23  for  1946.  Nearly  all 
departments  in  the  typical  store  reflected  the  minor  overall 
rise  in  Total  Store  dollar  sales  volume  and  the  fall  in  the 
number  of  saleschecks,  both  factors  in  determining  the 
efficiency  of  selling  area.  Except  for  departments  usually 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  consumer  tlurables  and  hard  goods, 
the  ratios  of  dollar  sales  and  transactions  |>er  square  foot 
extend  ver\'  largely  the  pattern  of  departmental  personnel 
productivity.  No  important  changes  were  effected  by  store 
management  in  allocations  of  floor  selling  space,  either  to 
new  departments  or  to  new  merchandise  lines. 


Expenses  Advance — Earnings  Decline 


having  been  omitted  from  the  1945  survey.  .Since  ly- 
when  the  jier  cent  ot  tlelivery  ex|K*nse  to  sales  was  1.4 
cent,  the  cost  of  delivery  declined  |)ercentagewise  to 
and  for  1947  amounted  to  0.8  |x?r  cent. 

(Buyers’  and  assistant  buyers’  salaries,  expressed  in  p, 
t  entage  to  sales,  were  tollected  and  conqiiled  for  1947  as  I ' 
prior  years.  I'his  information  is  traditionally  not  iiuluit 
in  the  Departmental  .Merchandising  and  0(>eratiug  Resiii 
It  is  available  to  member  stores  for  Fotal  Store  and  fort:, 
several  departments  on  the  written  request  of  mana!>em< 
executives.) 


Geographical  Variations  in  Merchandising  Results 


For  the  second  year,  the  .Merchantlising  anti  Operati 


Results  includes  a  series  of  tables  on  merchandising  (l.vLhich 


for  five  important  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Districts,  Nti  than 
York,  (develand,  Richmond,  Clhicago  and  .San  Fran(iv|the  c 
Fhese  Districts  were  selected  last  year  for  no  other  uav^  equip 
than  adequacy  of  the  sample.  .Ml  other  Federal  RtVi )!  neces; 
Bank  areas  have  been  incorporated  in  this  1947  stu^  plant 
by  additions  or  in  combination  of  contiguous  districts.  ;  for  se 
Fhere  can  be  no  tloiibt  that  a  store’s  opierating  statiu  i  yd  ( 
are  affected  by  geographical  factors  such  as  liopulaii-f j„{i 
habits  ot  consumers,  location  of  markets  and  their  s|xi  |(here 
competitive  situations,  employee  productivity,  store  hc*  ^(ailur 
and.  differing  standards  of  customer  services.  Briefly  su^fard,: 
marized,  the  Federal  Reserve  Tables  tend  to  suppiort  diluting 
observation.  Selected  merchandising  functions  by  gcograi^ihp  p 
ical  areas  highlight  some  market  variances  which  might  Ijod  j 
considered  in  any  comparisons  of  actual  opierations  "  Itpni  j 
nationwide  trade  results;  :  i,  ; 


Total  Store — Sales  Over  $1,000,000 


Statistics  on  total  store  expenses  by  natural  functions  and 
earnings  reappear  in  the  H)47  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results.  In  addition,  departmental  data  are 
presented  in  the  tables  for  a,  limited  number  of  functional 
expenses  such  as  salespeople’s  salaries,  newspaper  costs  and 
delivery  expenses. 

The  total  operating  expenses  of  department  and  specialty 
stores  again  marched  upward  in  1947,  carrying  out  a  contra- 
cyclical  movement  despite  the  new  expansion  in  dollar  sales. 
Final  Total  Store  operating  expenses  for  1947,  based  on 
the  experience  of  323  leporting  stores,  were  29.3  per  cent  to 
sales,  compared  with  28.6  per  cent  for  1946  with  182  stores 
providing  statistics. 

Net  profit  data  for  1947  after  taxes,  which  were  equivalent 
to  2.8  per  cent  on  sales,  developed  a  net  earnings  median 
of  4.2  per  cent  on  sales  for  the  year. 

Salespeople’s  salaries  continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  dollar  sales.  For  1947  the  Total  Store  figure 
was  6.3  pier  cent  to  sales  and  for  the  previous  year  5.9  pier  cent. 
Since  direct  expienses  normally  tend  to  move  inversely  to 
sales,  this  expense  may  present  a  serious  problem  for  the 
merchant  when  the  average  gross  sale  declines. 

Newspaper  costs  advanced  for  1947  to  2.2  per  cent  of 
sales  against  1.9  pier  cent  for  1946  and  3.3  pier  cent  repiorted 
for  1939. 

Delivery  expiense  is  again  published  as  it  was  for  1946, 
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1947 

1946 

1947 

1946 

1947  h 

Boston 

35.7% 

_ 

$3.48 

_ 

5.8%  - 

New  York 

36.3 

36.9";, 

4.61 

$4.10 

6.1  j 

Philadelphia 

35.6 

— 

4.14 

— 

5.9 

t’.leveland 

35.7 

36.5 

4.61 

4.25 

6.2  5 

Richmond 

36.4 

36.6 

4.66 

4.60 

6.4  ■) 

Atlanta 

36.3 

_ 

4.78 

_ 

62 

Chicago 

Dallas  1 

St.  Ix)uis  J 

36.4 

36.5 

36.9 

4.30 

4.98 

1.03 

6.4 

— 

— 

5.9 

Kansas  City  '( 
Minneapolis  j 

35.9 

— 

3.30 

— 

6.6 

■San  Francisco 

37.2 

37.9 

4.39 

4.16 

6.8  i 

Departmental  Trend  Charts  1 

\  new  series  of  graphic  charts  has  been  prepared  for 
several  sales  volume  groupings.  These  charts  are  intei'-f  njjj., 
to  picture  the  trends  for  some  departmental  inert han<ii'|,m  p, 
and  operating  functions.  The  near  term  and  cyclical  if  'lie  SI 
tern  of  departmental  sales,  sales  returns,  stock  tui  no  l.jj.  ^ 
gross  margins,  salespeople’s  salaries,  newspaper  costs  fviHs 
dollar  sales  pier  square  foot  are  delineated  for  Depaiuno  | 
and  Total  Store  relationships.  In  this  way  the  analysis  ^ 
interpretation  of  tendencies  in  trading  operations  and  iLj|| 
sumer  buying  patterns  are  facilitated.  Moreover,  the 
term  trends,  indicative  of  both  internal  and  external  ‘'nr.gi! 
ences,  which  affect  the  direction  of  a  store’s  growth  in 
and  merchandising,  may  be  readily  appraised.  ^ial  s; 
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Expense  Control 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

clearly  one  of  the  most  significant 
causes  of  rising  expense  ratios,  the 
{unction  of  negotiation  assumes  great- 
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^*'1er  importance  than  ever  before.  De- 
partment  stores  need  to  have  thor- 
oughly  (jualified  executives  well 
schooled  in  this  particular  task. 

But  in  the  long  run,  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  negotiation  is  a  prcagram 
of  increasing  the  prcxluctivity  of  per¬ 
sonnel— that  is,  obtaining  greater  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour.  This  is  an  objective 
which  needs  to  be  approached  by  more 
than  one  avenue.  Improvements  in 
the  design  and  operation  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  systems  are  a  prime 
necessity  in  order  to  convert  store 
plants  into  more  efficient  “machines” 
for  selling;  and  here  opens  up  a  wide 
field  for  the  application  of  engineering 
and  production  techniques.  .Surely 
there  cannot  be  permitted  a  complete 
failure  of  parallelism  between  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  and  distrib¬ 
uting  establishments  with  respect  to 
f^the  part  played  by  plant,  eti|uipinent, 
and  system  in  producing  higher  out¬ 
put  |)er  worker. 

It  is  ecpially  important  to  tackle  the 
piodiictivity  problem  from  the  angle 
of  |)ersonnel  selection  and  training 
lul  employee  relations  and  morale. 
.\o  matter  what  developments  are  ac- 
loniplished  in  plant,  ecjuipinent,  and 
stem,  it  is  not  possible  to  ac  hieve  the 
Itest  pKKluctivity  unless  ]>eople  them¬ 
selves,  right  from  the  grass  rcxrts  up, 
are  interested  in  accomplishing  more 
and  doing  things  better.  That  is  why, 
in  a  number  of  stores  today,  eiucnirag- 
ing  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
'(Hailed  “work  simplification”  pro 
i.ini. 

\11  this  reejuires  more  attention  to 
he  jaersonnel  side  of  the  department 
ed  for  u  ^tore  job,  and  it  probably  recjuires, 
-  intend  greater  expenditures 

chaiuiisJ  |)(.rsonnel  work.  In  fact,  most  of 
i'clical  j-  [[,(.  suggestions  that  may  be  advanced 
turnoi  coping  with  those  expense  prob- 
(osts  j  initially  from  wage  in- 

partmes  probably  involve  at  the  outset 

nalysiS'  [[,(.  expenditure  of  more  money.  It 
IS  and  c  necessary  to  take  a  long-run 

r,  the  ' 
ernal  i 
vth  in 


jioint  of  view’  and  sjx;nd  more  now  on 
engineering,  designing,  and  personnel 

t 
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anagement  in  order  to  have  substan- 
ial  savings  later.  (Cant’d  on  page  100) 


\  WmL^  Ua,  AftvO.  (Xux) 
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In  the  second  place,  rising  operat¬ 
ing  costs  How  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  price  and  rate  advances  covering 
such  things  as  supplies,  fuel,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  services.  To  cope  with 
such  increases  there  is  need  for  a  more 
effective  purchasing  function  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Since  the  procure- 
mettt  of  supplies  and  services  con¬ 
sumed  in  operations  has  always  been 
so  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  job  of 
purchasing  goods  for  resale,  there  are 
grounds  for  surmising  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  purchasing  agents  and  pur¬ 
chasing  systems  are  not  generally  on  a 
par  with  those  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

In  the  third  place,  all  the  jobs  that 
are  done  or  the  tasks  and  functions  that 
are  performed  in  a  department  store 
cost  money.  It  is  incumbent  on  top 
management,  particularly  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  juncture,  to  scrutinize  and  weigh 
carefully  all  these  jobs,  tasks,  and  func¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  a  majority,  aiul  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important,  of  the  func¬ 
tions  performetl  are  for  consumers;  it 
is  of  course  the  performance  of  these 
functions  that  gives  a  store  its  reason 
lor  existence.  But  management  must 


lovescigate  this  new  system  of  using  Dexi- 
graph  photocopies  to  control  incoming 
invoices.  Here  are  some  of  its  advantages : 

•  Insures  payments  by  discount  date. 

•  Keeps  permanent  records  in  control  office 
—  available  for  checking  at  all  times. 

•  Saves  time  and  increases  department 
efficiency 

•  Reduces  costs  and  personnel  require¬ 
ments. 

Write  today  for  our  free  folder  describing 
the  Dexigraph  system  as  used  by  W ood ward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Room  143. 
Photo  Records  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y 
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be  on  guard  against  purely  competi¬ 
tive  multiplication  of  consumer  serv¬ 
ices;  and  it  must  also  give  thought  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  other  tyjies  of 
retail  distribution  from  time  to  time 
notable  advances  in  efficiency  have 
been  scored  through  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumer  services  and  even  by  transfer  of 
some  of  the  retail  distribution  func¬ 
tions  to  consumers  themselves— as,  lor 
instance,  in  supermarkets. 

Another  group  of  functions  jier- 
formed  in  dejiartment  stores  is  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  employees.  In 
view  of  the  consitlerations  mentioned 
above  in  connection  with  productivity 
problems,  this  is  perhaps  not  the  time 
to  cut  ilown  on  services  to  employees. 
I'oj)  management  must,  however,  care¬ 
fully  weigh  the  values  of  all  such  serv¬ 
ices  against  their  costs. 

Then  there  exists  a  sizable  group 
of  functions  undertaken  in  stores  on 
behalf  of  management.  I’liese  are  for 
the  most  part  jobs  of  gathering  facts 
and  information  lor  the  u.se  or  satis¬ 
faction  of  management,'  and  it  is  a 
prime  duty  of  management  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  this  group  of 
functions  to  make  sure  that  unneces¬ 
sary  costs  are  not  being  incurred 
merely  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  a  thirst 
for  information  without  any  com¬ 
mensurate  benefits  to  efficiency  of 
ojieration.  But  whatever  the  type  of 
jol)  or  function  involved,  top  manage¬ 
ment  must  not  shirk  its  responsibility 
for  weighing  carefully  the  necessity  of 
continuing  it. 

.V  fourth  approach  is  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  expense  budgeting  and  con- 

Consumer  Credit 

(Continued  from  page  .SO) 

matter  to  go  to  the  log  for  the  day  on 
which  she  originally  called  at  the 
credit  department  and  pick  out  the 
name  of  the  interviewer  by  whom  she 
was  interviewed.  This  interviewer  can 
then  handle  her  telephone  call  quick¬ 
ly  and  intelligently  without  transfer¬ 
ring  her  all  over  the  office.  Instead  of 
a  long  wait  and  an  impression  of  care¬ 
lessness,  the  customer  receives  her  an¬ 
swer  ijuickly,  regardless  of  what  point 
the  new  application  has  been  pro¬ 
cessed  to.  riiis  saves  us  time  and 
money. 


but 


trol.  CJood  exjjense  |>erfonnance  is 
impossible  w'ithout  effective  planning 
authorizing,  checking,  and  follow-up 
Organization  for  these  tasks  too  often 
fails  to  be  sufficiently  clear-(  ut,  espe 
cially  where  relations  are  involved  be 
tween  the  control  and  operating  pyn 
mids  of  the  store  organization.  Ex 
pense-budgeting  methods  also  warrant 
leview.  Foo  often  stores  are  l)udgetin? 
personnel  retjuirements  in  terms  of 
transaction  output  per  man-hour,  and 
too  few'  stores  are  making  sufficient 
application  of  what  many  luanufac 
turers  have  learned  about  the  use  of 
variable  expense  budgets  geared  to 
several  different  prospective  levels  of 
tictivity.  Expense-budgeting  tools  in 
most  department  stores  are  not  sharp 
enough. 

Fifth,  it  goes  without  saying  that  to 
achieve  good  expense  control,  a  gen 
eral  cost  consciousness  must  pervade 
the  entire  organization.  In  periods  of 
inllationary  excitement  this  objectiv 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  management  musi 
bend  particular  effort  to  the  creatiot 
of  such  awareness  of  costs  at  the  pre 
ent  time. 

Finally,  it  is  of  particidar  impr|"’"“ 
tance  for  apjAioaching  the  expens*’'^  ^ 
problem  that  every  sizable  departmeii: 
store  should  have  one  or  mote  excti; 
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ently  clear  of  current  operating  detaii 
to  be  able  to  think  radically,  to  sti 
problems  down  to  basic  essentials, 
find  out  what  are  the  significant  qut 
lions  to  ask,  and  to  think  in  a  straigf 
line  from  premises  to  conclusion. 
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Expansion 


Fhe  answer  tex  this  whole  probk' 
seems  to  be  that  in  working  toward 
good  expense  control  you  are  iwi 
working  away  from  good  ciistonit! 
service.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  ai 
very  closely  related.  job  done  elh( 
ently  is  necessarily  economical.  .Vn  ii 
efficient  job  is  not  only  expensive,  liLi 
can  never  give  good  customer  sei \ ktisjjei 
We  are  parlicidarly  fortunate  in  oi| 
area  in  having  as  tools  of  our  pi 
fession  the  Yellow  Book  of  .Minneai>fcea 
lis  and  the  Blue  Book  of  -St.  I’atjl). 
These  books  cemtain  the  names  of 
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local  tliaige  tustoiners.  I'liey  arc 
!tj)ared  by  ilie  Credit  Exchange  ot 
[linneapolis  and  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Paul,  and  contain  the  ratings 
iiiR-d  ill  l>y  the  ineinlier  stores  for 
ir  previous  year. 

Obviously,  by  the  use  of  these  books. 
j<real  deal  of  ex|>cnse  is  saveil  in  the 
iiioiis  cretlit  departments  in  the  area, 
u  the  same  time,  however,  again, 
e  are  en.ililed,  by  this  very  saving, 
)  give  the  <  iistomer  s|H.‘edier,  more 
hcieiit  service.  We  are  alile  to  open 
(oiiiits  immediately  in  a  great  many 
istaiues,  thereby  creating  far  better 
isioiiier  relationships.  I'he  cutting 
1  expense  and  better  service  to  the 
istoiner  again  go  along  hand  in  hand. 


hORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

y  Earle  Harrison,  Marshall  Field 
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■n^E  started  the  latter  part  of  1945 
I™  ill  a  few  parts  of  the  business  to 


that  to 
a  gen 
lervadf 
dods  of 
ijective 

;  all  th(  lUoduce  tbe  philosophy  of  work  sim- 
it  inusi  ^iification.  it  has  now  been  increased 
reatioi!  covers  all  of  our  retail  opera- 
lie  oil.  During  a  recent  examination  of 
hi  division  of  the  business  that  1  am 
Mxiated  with,  we  were  surprised  at 
II  actual  tlollar  savings  realized 
artiu('ii|'*'“'Kh  this  medium.  While  some  of 
>  exeiiT''’  savings  would,  no  iloubt,  have 
siithi  leali/ed  without  work  simplifica- 
011,  the  competitive  spirit  among  the 
iiiployees  to  determine  who  could 
ibiiiit  the  most  effective  projects, 
niplcd  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
nil  were  on  |)roduction  goals,  caused 
nil  to  work  out  many  plans  to  elinii- 
itc  or  simplify  work  that  never 
oiild  have  l)een  considered. 

Due  hundred  and  seven  work  sim- 
ilication  projects  were  completed  in 
'17  in  the  Customer  .Accounts  Divis- 
II.  which  (omprises  the  following  de- 
pi  obli'ilaiunents;  .Ucounts  Receivalile,  Bill 
owardi^djustiiig.  Cash  and  Oedit  and  Col- 
are  111' 
ustonic 
two  .11; 
me  ethi; 
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piion.  These  projects  involved  four 
jin  classifications— 1.  (Complete  elim- 
ation  of  certain  jobs;  U.  Elimination 
I  steps  in  jobs;  ■!.  Changing  the  job 
ctliod  to  reduce  fatigue;  4.  .Simplify- 
the  jobs  to  eliminate  work  and 


seiviitfspedite  training  new  employees. 


Every  department  has  a  job  that 
our  pi#cnis  cumbersome  or  costly.  (1)  Write 
iimeaiiweach  step  in  the  performance  of  the 
St.  I’ai^b.  (2)  ()uestion  each  step  in  the 
les  of  ;#iltr  mentioned  above.  (.H)  Make  sure 


S  I  EI.N  PROFESSION  At.  S  t  EAM  PRESS 
ING  IRON  UNIT  is  just  wliat  the  name 
implies— a  liighly  cHicieiit  self-contained 
unit,  einlKKlying  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  type  of  e(|uipment.  A  steady  flow 
of  dry  steam  is  instantly  available  at  the 
command  of  the  operator.  The  finished 
appearance  of  the  work  is  definitely  Itetter. 
Press  cloth  and  sponge  are  discarded, 
eliminating  wasted  lime  and  water 
spotting. 


OUR  ELEC  IRIC  BOILER  is  a  compact, 
automatic  steam  generating  unit,  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  two  steam  irons 
with  an  ample  supply  of  dry  steam.  Steam 
pressure  is  maintained  by  an  automatic 
(ontrol.  Safety  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  cut  off  if  the  water  level 
falls  t(x>  low  in  the  Itoiler.  Loss  of  heat  is 
prevented  by  a  thick  insulating  jacket 
around  the  l)oiler.  No  gas  lines  or  flues 
or  vents  are  re(|uired,  thus  making  the  in¬ 
stallation  verv  simple. 


LAWHESCE  3M. 
STEMJV  Company 

ttlii  W.  Van  Burt»n  Str^^t 
0'Mi*ago  r«  III. 


S  I  EIN  ADD-A-SEC I  ION  FINISHERS 
I'ABLES  are  designed  for  your  Alteration 
Departments— correct  types  for  Iroth  ladies’ 
and  men’s  work.  Already  widely  used  by 
leading  Department  Stores  and  Specialty 
Shops  throughout  the  country.  Save  space, 
save  time,  and  save  money  through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.  Sections  added  to  one 
another  as  required— they  “grow”  as  you 
need  them. 

Please  write  us  for  full  particulars. 


me,  19iTORE,S 
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that  the  new  procedtire  is  iiiulerstocKl 
hy  all  who  are  assigned  to  it.  It  is 
important  for  them  to  realize  that  the 
improvements  are  for  their  l)enefit. 

Examples  of  Projects 

When  the  sn|)ervisoi  of  oni  clerical 
and  typing  staff  was  looking  lor  a 
job  to  analyze,  she  did  not  have  to 
ponder  long  when  she  iememl:ere;t 
that  we  had  trouble  meeting  produc¬ 
tion  schedides  by  typists.  Heing  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  high  tuin»)ver,  she  in¬ 
terviewed  each  em|>loyee.  .She  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  distribution  of  work  to 
them  was  not  even  and  not  properly 
organized. 

There  was  little  order  to  the  storage 
of  typing  supplies  in  the  typists’  ilesks. 
■Some  forms  that  they  useil  regulatlv 
were  kept  in  cabinets.  Each  desk 
tlrawer  was  assigned  certain  supplies. 
.\n  open  cabinet  with  cubbyholes  was 
designed  and  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  typists’  desks  f«)r  all  letterheads 
and  forms.  The  job  was  stiulieil  aiul 
a  production  stainlard  establisheil. 
1  he  typist  no  longer  hatl  to  interrujjt 


Faster,  Easier  Reference 
To  Your  Micro-Records 

With  this  new  Film-a- record  motor  driven 
Reader- Desk  you  can : 

•  Find  any  image  on  a  100-ft.  roll  of  Micro- 
dexed  microhlm  in  60  seconds  or  less. 

•  Load,  focus,  adjust  image  position  and  surt 
film  moving  up  to  l50-ft.  per  min.  without 
leavihg  your  chair. 

•  Stop  or  reverse  film  travel  instantly  without 
film  damage 

•  Advance  film  with  one  hand,  transcribe  with 
other  hand. 

Fixed  focus  at  all  readable  speeds.  Improved 
visibility.  Driven  and  controlled  by  one  motor. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
Photo  Records  Division,  Room  144 
31)  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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her  work  to  fumlile  through  desk 
tirawers,  or  walk  across  the  room.  The 
supervisor  knew  how  much  work  the 
typist  should  (omplete  in  an  hour  and 
was  sure  to  place  more  upon  her  desk 
liefore  the  previous  batch  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  gills  were  happier,  their  pro 
diKtiou  increased  materially  and  the 
section  rates  among  the  lowest  in 
turnovei.  Ebis  was  all  the  result  of 
reducing  lost  effort  aiul  many  man- 
days  previously  lost  in  training  new 
typists,  also  of  lietter  sdiediding. 

.\nother  project  developeil  in  the 
same  section  was  the  elimination  of 
capital  letters  in  intra-divisional  re¬ 
ports  and  records.  Ibis  resulted  in 
considerable  savings. 

.V  third  project  simplified  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  duplicate  records.  Each  time 
a  new  account  was  placed  upon  the 
books,  or  the  style  of  an  old  account 
was  changed,  a  master  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  then  multiple  copies  were 
prepared  from  a  duplicator  using  gela¬ 
tine  rolls.  This  was  laborious,  time- 
consuming  and  a  dirty  jol).  Ehe  same 
supervisor,  in  conjunction  with  em¬ 
ployees  perfcjiniing  this  job,  set  out  to 
improve  the  task. 

.Several  weeks  later  the  solution  was 
found  by  providing  an  electromatic 
typewriter  that  would  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  all  copies  at  once.  (  There 
were  nine.)  This  change  saved  the 
time  of  one  full-time  employee  and 
reduced  by  several  hours  the  comple¬ 
tion  schedule. 

Had  the  superv  isor  not  been  trained 


in  work  simplification  and  lieen  ( 
couraged  to  apply  the  principles 
her  unit,  it  is  probable  that  none 
these  improvements  would  have  hf=  | 
made. 

In  another  case,  all  media  used':  , 
bill  adjusters  was  placed  in  a  |K)siti„  , 
within  arm’s  reach  of  each  acljus! 
Previously  saleschec  ks  were  filed  i 
getber  in  one  corner  of  the  Huii-  i 
credits  were  filed  together  in  .mot' 
and  corresixmdence  in  another. 

1  I 

The  work  was  reorganized  so  a 
records  recpiired  by  an  adjuster  \it 
filed  in  a  work  area  adjacent  to  h  , 
desk.  C.omplaints  arriving  via  i.  ,, 
mail  are  received,  sorted  and  |)la(f 
upon  her  desk  in  alphabetical  v 
cpience.  Wdien,  in  the  course  of  |f 
cessing  a  complaint,  it  is  necessarvi 
obtain  information  or  a  signao' 
from  someone  in  another  part  of  i: 
store,  the  claim  is  given  to  an  eniplo' 
who  makes  scheduled  trips  throughfs^ 
the  store.  .\t  first  it  was  difficult 
enforce  this  last  provision,  Init  sit 
the  procedure  had  been  written  a 
approved  by  everyone,  the  departme: 
manager  insisted  that  it  be  follows 
Now  there  is  little  occasion  for  t 
complaint  analyst  to  leave  her  desk. 

I'he  increa.se  in  production  has  lie 
most  gratifying  and  turnover  in  p 
sonnel  is  no  longer  a  serious  profile 
It  should  fie  added  also  that  since  t.t 
step  in  processing  a  complaint  v 
analyzed  before  writing  it  up,  it 
simple  and  easy  to  follow.  This  h 
reduced  training  time  for  new  c 
ployees. 


Traffic  Expense  Control 


(Coiitintted  from  page  80) 

formation  and  suggestions  on  the  use 
of  tape. 

To  Prevent  Losses 

.\nother  important  point  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  parcels  and  all  other  mail  legi¬ 
bly  and  completely.  Of  course,  the 
sender’s  name  and  address  should  also 
be  shown.  Tsing  the  standard  form 
of  address  and  return  card  will  facili¬ 
tate  distribution.  Sales  slips  make  un¬ 
satisfactory  address  labels  and  their 
use  is  discouraged,  especially  when 
lead  pencil  is  used.  It  is  recommend¬ 


ed  that  a  slip  bearing  the  names 
addresses  of  the  sender  and  adciress 
be  placed  inside  parcels  so  that  pi'^ 
er  disposition  can  be  made  of  the  pJ 
cels  if  the  outside  label  Isecoines  ci 
tached  or  mutilated. 

Early  and  fret|uent  maili 
throughout  the  day  is  most  helpfuli 
the  postal  service  and  often  advan! 
dispatch  and  delivery.  .\  careful  stuJ 
of  mail  schedules  and  the  depositii 
of  mail  accordingly  is  retonunench 

Mailers  can  render  valuable  aw 
tance  by  maintaining  up-to-date  li 
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^fiul  promptly  making  changes  and 
)ir'.(  tions  ol  address.  There  are  vari- 
is  wavs  in  which  the  I)ej)artinent 
1|)^  to  do  this.  It  will  pay  mail 
fis  to  lainiliari/e  themselves  with 
fsf  methods. 

Separations  ol  local  Iroin  out-of- 
)un  mail  l>v  patrons  helore  deposit- 
it  in  the  |)ost  oflice  is  a  hig  help, 
laiiv  concerns  are  <  (M)|K-rating  nice- 
i  in  this  respect  and  getting  (|iii(  ker 
vice  thereby.  Such  help  is  appre- 
iiatcil. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in 
^  *'ihi(h  mail  users  can  cooperate  with 
'  le  iKKtal  service  to  the  mutual  ad- 
*  l’*^"|iiitage  ol  both.  Not  the  least  ol  the 
'*ciutits  is  the  ellcct  such  cc)o]H‘ration 
av  in  keeping  clown  the  cost  ol  oj>- 
atins  the  service  and  to  that  extent 
iQ  maintain  low  postage  rates, 
rt  ol  hand,  the  l)e|>artment 

■mplo\  l  p^oyj^li„J,  various  services  and  la- 
oughi).|ljjjp^  designed  to  make  the  postal 
ial)lishinent  as  uselid  as  possible  to 
isiness  mailers  and  the  public  gen- 
allv.  Time  will  not  permit  explain- 
g  these  now  but  it  will  pay  you  well 
consult  your  local  postmaster  and 
1  expert  supervisors  about  your  post- 
needs  and  problems  and  leant  what 
liilities  are  available  lor  your  use. 
he  oHicials  ol  the  Department  are 
.ul\  and  willing  at  all  times  to  assist 
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I  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
y  RAISE  PRODUCTION 

John  J.  Mundy,  Traffic  Manager, 
The  M.  O'Neil  Company 

HE  first  purpose  ol  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  we  have  installed  is  to 
ate  an  attitude  ol  resjjonsibility  lor 
iiig  one’s  work  well.  Such  an  atti- 
Ic  is  needed  as  much  behind  the 
lies  as  it  is  on  the  selling  IlcMtr  il 
are  to  enjoy  lull  production,  ^'ou 
I  find  this  type  training  is  much 
rdei  to  develop  and  maintain  in 
If  receiving  and  marking  division  as 
is  employee  is  the  lorgotten  man  in 
t(X)  many  stores.  \Vc  have  definite- 
tried  to  eliminate  this  feeling  in 
r  organization. 

le  have  a  decenlrali/ed  system  ol 
k-keeping,  as  well  as  marking  and 
fiving,  with  a  central  ticket  othce. 
ch  stockroom  has  a  stock  manager 
)  takes  great  pride  in  keeping  his 
krooni  clean  and  in  order.  E'rom 
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BUILD  VOLUME  WITH  DISPLAY 

I>y  W.  J.  C-\l)l)ICLLl'’,  Dist'ldy  lUrcctor  .\llied  Stores  Corp. 

Displ  ay  ...  as  the  integral  part  of  the  sales  promotion  plans. 
With  the  return  of  the  highly  comiietitive  market  we  find 
once  again  the  need  for  that  one  ixitent  sales  factor  in  the  Imild- 
ing  of  .sales  volume.  Disjrlay  as  a  promotional  media  has  been 
proven,  not  theoretically,  hut  in  the  stores  —  in  terms  of  increased 
volume,  h'igures  back  up  this  statement  in  everv  tyiie  of  retail 
ojH'ration  from  department  stores  to  the  supermarket. 

The  day  of  the  tem]H‘ramental  window  trimmer,  the  genius 
with  the  tack  hammer  is  as  jiassc-  as  the  short  skirt.  In  his  place 
we  have  the  display  director,  efticient.  imaginative  —  hut  or¬ 
ganized  in  his  thinking  and  a  comiicteiit  executive  in  the  field 
of  retailing.  This  transition  has  not  been  rapid,  hut  it  is  solid 
and  top  management  today  is  willing  to  admit  that  display  is  not 
a  step-child  hut  the  prized  i)c*rformer  when  the  chips  are  down 
and  volume  is  needed  at  low  cost. 

Tcm)  often,  in  the  past,  display  thinking  has  .started  and  ended 
with  arti.stic  apjieal.  this  too  is  “old  hat."  Display  should  and 
does  in  mo.st  cases  originate  with  the  merchandise  it.self  and  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  merchandise  is  the  fir.st  .stej)  to  he 
given  consideration  in  bringing  the  item  to  the  attention  of  the 
buying  public.  The  cajxihle  display  director  today  must  know 
among  other  things,  store  layout,  fashion  design,  trends  and  to 
a  degree  a  Hair  for  diversified  merchandising.  'The  greatest 
need  is  for  the  well-organized  apjiroach  to  the  display  sales 
promotion  jiicture.  This  calls  for  executive  “know  liovv  ”  in  ])lan- 
ning,  organizing  and  expediting  to  comjiletion  display  plans 
without  losing  artistic  a])])cal. 

At  a  recent  managers  and  directors  meeting  of  the  Allied  .Stores 
CoriKjration  a  groii]j  of  77  department  stores  located  from  coast 
to  coast.  Mr.  Russell  .\.  Hrovvn,  former  publicity  director  of 
Lord  v\;  Taylor  and  Marshall  I'ield  and  now  vice-])resident  in 
charge  of  Sales  I’romotion  at  Allied,  .said  of  Di.splay  .  .  . 
“Dis])lay  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  your  merchandising  prep¬ 
arations  —  on  an  organized  basis  at  the  jioint  of  sale  —  where 
you  make  direct  contact  with  your  customer.  .Since  retailers 
s])end  thou.sands  in  jnitting  their  names  before  the  public  via 
nevvspaj)ers,  radio  and  other  jiromotional  media,  disjilay  is  in 
the  enviable  sjKit  of  being  the  closest  to  direct  customer  contact." 
It  is  my  ojiinion  that  good  (li.s])lay  is  good  store  keeping  and  to 
date  no  other  one  thing  has  been  found  to  surjiass  this  revjuisite 
to  solid  volume  building.  Stunts  have  their  moments  on  the  stage 
of  retailing,  hut  display  is  the  consistent  jxirformer. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 


PROGRESSIVE 


MERCHANDISE 

PRESENTATION 


ORES 


For  Hot  of  IT.A.D.I.  members  and  products,  write 
John  F.  Bowman,  Jr.,  11  East  Walton  Place, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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the  ranks  of  these  stork  managers  have 
come  many  of  our  assistant  buyers  as 
well  as  buyers,  these  promotions  being 
due  to  the  knowledge  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  on  handling  merchandise.  Our 
marking  and  checking  is  also  done  in 
these  individual  stockrcMnns. 

In  many  stores,  marking  is  very 
ilull  and  confining  work.  For  example, 
a  marker  comes  in  a  side-door  employ¬ 
ees’  entrance,  in  many  cases  a  half 
hour  before  tbe  store  ojxms,  punches 
a  time  clock,  gtx's  straight  to  the  lock 
er  room,  sits  on  a  hard  bench,  changes 
her  shoes,  puts  on  her  snuxk  and 
dashes  to  sit  down  at  her  marking 
machine,  facing  a  wall  of  nylon  hose; 
then,  all  day  long  she  shoves  hose  in¬ 
to  the  machine  which  she  ojH'rates.  At 
the  end  of  the  ilay  her  work  is  dieik- 
ed,  quantity  marked,  quantity  left. 
Then  she  covers  up  her  machine  and 
goes  home.  This  person’s  whole  work 
life  is  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  store. 
.She  has  no  conception  of  what  the  rest 
of  the  organization  represents  ami  sees 
none  of  the  amusing  incidents  or  hap- 
jjenings  throughout  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 


Added  Responsibility 

•At  O’Neil’s,  we  have  tried  to  break 
the  monotony  and  confining  nature 
of  this  work  by  giving  these  markers 
the  responsibility  of  picking  up  the 
invoice  files  each  morning,  helping 
(heck  the  merchandise  by  style,  size, 
color,  etc.  .She  also  helps  fill  floor 
orders  and  takes  them  to  the  package 
(hute  and  has  as  well  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the  marking  for  the  individual 
st(Kkroom  in  which  she  works.  She 
acts  more  or  less  as  an  assistant  to  the 
stock  manager.  You  woidd  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  these  people  can  take  over 
if  the  stock  manager  is  out  ill.  |ust 
what  does  this  have  to  do  with  iu- 
(leased  production?  Fhe  will  to  get 
ahead  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  rapid  shift  from  a  sellers’  mar 
ket  to  a  buyers’  market  has  caused  us 
to  focus  mounting  attention  upon  the 
problem  of  utilizing  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  potentialities  of  our  employ¬ 
ees.  This  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  giving  the  individual  an  incentive 
to  better  his  position  with  your  or¬ 
ganization;  a  knowledge  ol  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  his  own  department  to  the 
wliole  scheme;  an  acquaintance  with 
the  store  as  a  whole,  a  bird’s-eye  view. 
It  should  establish  a  decent  basis  ol 
employee  relations. 

In  our  organization  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  the  most  modern 
of  industrial  hospitals  in  the  county. 
It  includes  dental  facilities.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  being  hired  in  our  organization 
is  first  given  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination  by  our  store  physician. 
This  is  done  to  insure  their  fitness 
for  any  type  work  they  may  be  asked 
to  do  in  the  department  they  are  hired 
for.  They  are  then  taken  to  our  train¬ 
ing  department  where  our  training 
sujjervisor  explains  the  l)enefits  they 
will  derive  and  the  opportunities  they 
will  be  afforded  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  organization,  also  group 
bospitalization  and  insurance  are  ex¬ 
plained  at  this  time.  Fhey  are  then 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  dejjartment  by 
my  assistant  or  by  cjur  training  mana¬ 
ger,  who  is  familiar  with  our  opera¬ 
tion.  They  follow  a  shipment  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  tailgate  until  it 
hits  the  selling  flcjor.  Then  they  work 
on  various  jobs  for  a  two  weeks  pro¬ 
bationary  period  before  being  placed 
on  the  job  originally  hired  for. 


Retired  But  Not  Forgotten 


W'e  have  recently  concentrated  J 
great  deal  of  effort  to  establish  ae 
er  relationship  with  our  people  m. 
are  out  ill  and  those  who  have  h- 
retired  from  our  force.  ()m  t  ii)|.l..  [ 
ees’  counsellor  office  has  a  mu  ) 
librarv,  a  collection  of  picture  .illji,.  i 
of  employee  activities  of  lonner  d 
and  many  other  items  of  interest 
the  old  folks.  .\t  times  this  office 
minds  me  of  the  old  general  m..  | 
a  place  where  the  retired  [Kii 
gather  to  chew  the  fat  and  uinini.i 
:ib()ut  the  old  clays  when  our  store  v  M 
cpiite  small.  'Fhey  also  bring  upth.  L 
troubles  and  iti  many  cases  the  m 
sellor  is  able  to  help  them.  One  ml  i 
say,  “What  has  this  to  do  with  pidl  j; 
tion  in  the  present  clay  m;uket?”  v|» 
find  it  has  muc  h  to  do  as  many  of  1 1|] 
old  employees’  sons,  daughters,  iici  | 
ews,  nieces,  grandsons  and 
daughters  are  our  present-day  em[):  ij 
ees,  and  1  am  sure  the  interest  is  .  It! 
preciatecl.  These  folks  still  like  to  j| 
considered  as  part  of  our  oii;air  * 
tion.  I 

We  al.so  have  a  veterans  (»n-tlie-it) 
training  program.  Our  first  trainee 
disabled  veteran,  was  signed  up  i 
july,  1915.  Since  then,  we  have  lu 
TrH  veterans,  able  and  disabled,  on  i  fj 
various  trainitig  programs,  many  t! 
whom  are  in  my  department  in  \  ; 
ous  capac  ities,  such  as  stock-m.im'  ; 
freight  elevator  opeiatoi, 
traffic  manager,  etc.  At  the  pu". 
time  we  have  2()  veterans  itinal" 
on  the  training  program,  of  rvhom 
are  disabled.  The  other  .‘12  have  o 
pleted  their  program  or  have  read 
their  objective  rate  clue  to  oiitsta'I 
ing  performance  and  have  been  \'i  | 
drawn  from  the  program.  1  hese  | 
grams  vary  in  length  ftom  twelve 
lorty-eight  months,  clepenclii  ig  on  I 
job. 

We  have  many  other  employee 
tivities  for  the  purpose  ol  htiir; 
our  people  closer  together  so  that  n 
will  know  one  another  and  cooix* 
lor  a  better  and  more  efhc  ient  op 
tion. 

In  closing,  may  I  say,  I  leel  that 
creased  production  is  best  am 
plished  when  the  human  element 
been  considered  in  connection  " 
installing  the  jrroper  training  | 
gram.  1. 
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Reduce  Stock  Shortages 

WILLMARK  S.Q.B. 


CAH  BC 


■--COMPLIANCE  WITH  STORE  SYSTEM 

]— System  used— Register  Q  Book  Q  Cert.  Q 

2—  H  register  used,  was  drawer 

Closed  Q  Could  not  observe  Q  Open  |  QS 

5—  U  system  calls  for  receipt  to  customer— 

Was  receipt  given  on  above  purchase?  |  |  jS 

4— Was  merchandise  given  to  you— 

After  you  paid  Q  Before  you  paid  06 

3—  Did  salesperson  call  back— 

Amt.  sale  | 

Amt.  tend.  Q  (  !2 
Change  Q 
No  change  required  O 

6—  Did  sp.  give  you  mdse,  and  change 

without  unusual  delay?  |  [ 

vALUl  as 


Other  sections  of  the  S.Q.B.  include: 
Approach  to  Customer 
Securing  Attention 
Establishing  Interest 
Creating  Desire  for  Mdse. 
Trading  Up 
Suggestion  Selling 
Appearance  of  Salesperson 
Appearance  of  Department 
Closing  of  Sale 


Violations  of  store  rules  underlie  most  irregularities  in 
cash-handling  and  consequent  stock  shortages. 

The  Willmark  S.Q.B.  (Selling  Quotient  Builder)  report 
contains  a  special  section  for  testing  your  salesforce’s 
compliance  with  store  system.  Your  follow-through  on 
the  facts  reported  in  this  section  of  the  S.Q.B.  will  enable 
you  to: 

1.  See  that  your  sales  are  recorded  correctly— and  at 
the  proper  time. 

2.  Enforce  your  receipt-to-customer  rule. 

3.  Correct  violations  of.  store  system  which  lead  to 
irregularities  in  cash  handling. 

4.  Save  your  salespeople  by  preventing  them  from  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  temptation. 

Resolve  now  to  reduce  your  stock  shortages;  adopt  the 
Willmark  S.Q.B.  program  of  prevention  and  education. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  booklet  "Basic 
Control  over  Inventory  Losses." 

*5tlUns  Quotient  Builder 


wtllmaric 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  W.it  57lh  StTMt,  N.W  Yoik  19,  N.  Y. 

32  BnitKh  OIDcm  •  AvailsU*  in  nvary  city  in  Hra  UnMnd  Sintnt 


more 


That’s  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  problem  of  rising  the  sales  check,  and  makes  records  that  greatly  reduce 

sales-costs.  auditing  expense.  Each  sale  is  completed  separately, 

Modem  National  Cash  Registers — plus  the  National  so  complaints  from  mistakes  in  packages,  waiting  for 

Clerk-Wrap  System  —  reduces  lost  selling  time,  ends  change,  and  congestion,  are  practically  unknown.  In 

unnecessary  walking,  and  speeds  service  to  customers.  quick-service  departments  selling  small  articles,  250 

Your  clerks  sp>end  more  time  selling  —  and  less  time  sales  a  day  is  a  not  unusual  record, 

doing  “cash  girls’”  work.  And  there’s  a  big  difference  Your  local  National  representative  is  at  your  service 
between  the  time  required  to  press  cash  register  keys,  for  consultation  and  demonstration — free  and  without 

and  that  needed  to  write  out  a  sales-slip.  obligation.  Or,  write  to 

A  National  Clerk-Wrap  System  in  your  store,  with  The  National  Cash 
enough  National  Cash  Registers  with  multiple  drawers  Register  Company, 
to  have  one  at  every  vital  sales  point,  is  the  fastest,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales 

most  efficient  way  to  handle  sales.  No  cashiers  or  in-  and  Service  Offices  in 

spectors  are  required.  The  register  automatically  issues  over  400  cities. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  C  O  M  PA  N 


